p. 

gn^^*  Sold    by    r-Vtemists    and    Perfumers    throui^hout    the    World. 

•>e  New  (Indian)  Perfume  ('  eg^istered.)         V^  |     |  III  IWIitlLIJl  ^  Bouquet  of  Indian  k'iowertt. 

The   Scent    par   excellence   of   the         1^  M  U  L"  N  M  IN  M    '***''**" '*^'*  ^^  "•'^-  Q"^^"  Alexandra. 


(0 


Season. 

J.     GROSSMITH     &     SON. 


Perfume,  Soap,  Sachet. 
WHOLESALE     PERFUMERS,     NEWGATE     STREET,     LONDON. 


i(U'JIV/!n»rJUV£l 


[Registered  at  the  General  Post  Office,   Molbournc,    for    transmission    by    post    as    a    newspaper.] 
BY    ROYAL    APPOINTMENT    SOLE     BLACK     LEAD     MAKER     TO    HIS     MAJESTY    THE     KINQ. 

NIXEY'S   BLACK  LEAD. 

FIFTY-FIVE    YEARS'   REPUTATION.       THOUSANDS  OF   ItESTIMONIALS.       STILL   THE    BEST    IN    THE  WORLD. 
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Accurate=to=the=Second." 


DUEBER=HAMPDEN 

. .  WATCHES  . . 


For  Discriminating  People  who  want  "The^est." 


"  All  advertise  watches,  but  no 
one  makes  watches  in  America 
but  the  ■  Dueber- Hampden  Com- 
pany.' Some  make  Watch 
ATovements,  some  maKe  Watch 
Cases;  no  one  can  guarantee  a 
watch  who  makes  one-half  of 
it  only." 


"  Lever  Set"  and  Cunnot  "Set"  in  the  Pocket.  Made  in  the  only  factory 
in  the  world  where  a  complete  watch  (both  case  and  movement)  is  made. 
Every  Watch  Guaranteed  (Case  as  well  as  Movement). 

"The  400,"   The  Ladies'  Watch. 

"John  Hancock"   21   Jewels,  The  Gentlemen's   Watch. 

"Special  Railway,"  21  and  23  Jewels,  for  Railway  Men,  etc. 

Look   for  the  name   "  Dueber  "   in   the   case. 
Write   for  our  "  Guide   to   Watch    Buyers." 


THE 


DUEBER=  HAMPDEN   WATCH    WORKS, 


CANTON,    OHIO. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aavertiser  please  -nention  the  Review  ot     eviews. 


February  20,  1903. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


PROFESSOR    BUGG   PLAYS   FOR   POINTS. 
I. 

Prof.  Bugg:  "  I  must  have  some  of  those  native 
spears  for  my  collection.  I  will  first  attract  their 
attention  with  this  stone." 

The  Tiger:  "  They  don't  seem  to  be  conscious  of 
my  presence  at  all.    This  is  a  great  opportunity." 

(Continued   on   page   iii.) 


"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE   GATES. 

Liffht,  Strong:,  and  Rabbit  Proof. 

Made  of  STEEL  TUBE,  with  Malleable  IRON 
FITTINGS;  with  Galvanised  Steel  Wire  woven 
on  to  the  frames. 

CANT  SAG  OR  PULL  THE  POSTS  OVER. 


Weight  of  a  9-foot  Gate  under  50  lbs.     Hinges,  Catches, 
and  Stops  complete.     Can  be  hung  in  a  few  minutes. 

Send  for  lllustrat*cl  Catalogue 
of  Fence,  Gates,  and  Droppers. 


"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE    FENCE    COMPANY, 

128  FRANKLIN   ST.,   MELBOURNE. 


Is  a  Necessity 
in  Every   Home. 


THE  NEW  "QUAKER"  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET 

A  Perf-'it  Sanitary  Thermal  Bathing  Appliance,  self -supported  by  a 
foldiiig  steel  frame  with  a  covering  of  Antiseptic.  Hygienic  Cloth, 
xlubber  lined.  Ready  for  instant  use  when  received.  No  setting  up. 
No  trouble.  You  can  have  at  home  in  your  own  room  Turkish,  Rus- 
sian, Hot  Air.  Vapour,  Medicated,  Perfumed,  Mineral,  Salt,  Quinine, 
Hop,  or  Sulphur  Baths  at  a  cost  of  about  IJd.  per  bath.  Produces 
cleanliness,  vigour,  vitality,  and  a  clear  skin.  Benefits  and  cures 
Nervous  Troubles,  Debility,  Sleeplessness,  Obesity,  La  Grippe.  Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism,  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  Blood  and  Skin 
Diseases.  Cures  a  hard  cold  with  one  bath.  These  baths  are  hignjy 
endorsed  by  physicians  and  such  eminent  authorities  as  Dr.  Ruddock, 
Dr.  Kellogg,  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  V.  R.  Pierce,  G.  F. 
Adams,  M.D.,  Sir  John  Fyfe,  Malcolm  Morris,  Oliver  John«)n,  Dr. 
Brereton,  Alice  B.  Stockholm.  MP.    .Tprnips'i  Miller.  Dr.  Madden.  Dr 

Fowler,    and    thousands 

of  other  people. 
STYLE    1903.— Quaker 

Cabinet,   complete,  with 

door,  steel    fra^,  best 

spirit  stove,  wilzi  iattach- 

ments,  rack,  and  vapour 

cup;    also    valuable    for- 
mulas for  different  baths 

and     various     ailments, 

and      plain      directions, 

ready  for  instant  use,  so 

anyone  can  operate  it  as 

soon  as  received.     Price 

reduced  to  25s. 

1903  Style  Quaker  Head  and  Face  Steaming  Attachment,  price  only 

PRICE,  STYLE  1904,  complete  with  best  Spirit  Stove,  Rack,  Handle 
and  Vapour  Cup,  directions,  formulas,  ready  for  instant  use  when 
received,  reduced  to  45s.  ,    ^  ,  .     ^    i. 

Double-walled  Face  Steaming  Attachment  to  match  Cabinet,  free. 

Be  particular  to  state  in  your  order  Style  1904  Quaker  Double-walled 
Black  Cabinet.  .  o     i.u  ttt  i 

We  pay  freight  to  any  railway  station  in  Victoria.  New  South  Wales, 
or  South  Australia,  oroy  steamer  to  any  port  in  Australia,  Tasmania, 
or  New  Zealand.  address— 

STAR  NOVELTY  CO.,  Premier  Buildings,  229-231  Collins  St.,  lYIelbourne. 
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Absolutely  Cure 

BILIOUSNESS 
SICK   HEADACHE. 
TORPID   LIVER. 
INDIGESTION. 
CONSTIPATION. 
i^  FURRED  TONGUE. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW  SKiN. 


LIVER 


There's  SECURITY  In 

ARTERS 

ITTLE 
IVER 


They  TOUCH  the 

Be  Sure  they  are 


Small  Pill.       Small  Dose.        Small  Price. 

Carter's 


I^  STEEL  STAR 
WINDMILL, 


TRUE    AS    STEEL 

(OF  WHICH  IT  IS  made). 

Is  galyaniged  after  being  put  together.  This 
galvanises  every  rivet  and  bolt  in  its  position, 
protecting  the  bolts  and  the  cut  edges  from 
rust.  This  galvanising  business  is  a  great 
feature — increasing  the  life  of  the  MILL. 


-YOU   SEE   IT,   DON'T  YOU? 


They  have  ball  bearings,  which  is  another 
valuable  point. 


AGENTS— 

JOHN    DANKS    &    SON 

PROPRIETARY    LIMITED, 

Bourke  St.,  Melbourne.        Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


The  "Enterprise 
Rubber 
Massage 
Roller 

Makes,  Keeps  and  Restores 
Beauty  in  Nature's  own  way. 

The  cup-shaped  teeth  have  a  suction 
effect  on  the  skin  that  smooths  out 
wrinkles,  rounds  out  the  beauty  mus- 
cles, and  gives  perfect  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

It  is  so  constructed  that  it  treats 
every  portion  of  the  face  and  neck  per- 
fectly, even  to  the  "  crow's  feet "  in 
the  comers  of  the  eyes. 

Sample  Jar  of  "SKIN  FOOD''  /^ 

Given  Away  -with  each   RoU«».     4/^ 


>> 


Roller  and  Sample  Jar     - 


Post  FrM. 


THE   ENTERPRISE   CO-, 

Box  138,  Q.P.O.  I 
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Prof.  Bugg:  "  Rather  an  antiquated  method  of 
drawing  their  flre,  but  it  seems  to  work  admir- 
ably"— 

(Continued   on    page   vii.) 


MR.  EDISON'S  LATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

1st.— The  New  MOULDED  Records,  made  of  a  harder 
material,  which  is  more  durable,  and  wears  better  than 
the  old  type,  is  not  damaged  by  handling,  and  is  more 
natural  in  tone,  more  distinct,  and  of  exceptional  loud- 
ness. 

2nd. — ^The  new  Model  "  C  "  Reproducer,  for  all  ma- 
chines (except  Gem),  which  has  two  absolutely  new  and 
important  features,  viz.:  a  built-up,  indestructible  dia- 
phragm, very  highly  sensitive,  and  a  new  form  of 
sapphire,  shaped  like  a  button,  and  so  placed  in  the  Re- 
producer arm  that  the  edge  of  the  sapphire  tracks  in  the 
groove  of  the  Record;  the  contact  surface  is  very  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  old  ball  type,  and  in  conse- 
quence can  follow  the  undulations  of  the  Record  without 
that  tendency  to  jump  from  crest  to  crest  so  often  the 
case  with  the  old  style.  That  harshness  which  has 
hitherto  characterised  the  reproduction  of  the  Phono- 
graph and  kindred  machines  is  now  entirely  overcome, 
the  result  being  a  perfectly  natural  and  musical  effect 
most  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

In  future  the  "Gem"  will  be  equipped  with  the  Model 
B  Automatic  Reproducer,  as  previously  supplied  with 
the  higher-priced  machines.  This  will  materially  improve 
the  reproduction  of  the  Gem,  both  with  the  present  style 
and  the  new  Moulded  Record. 

PRICES    ON     APPLICATION. 


EDISON    PHONOGRAPH    CO., 

Universal  Chambers, 

325    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE, 

Telephone  505« 


Alcoholic  Excess 


DRINK    and     DRUG 


HABITS   and 

without 


resultant    IHervous 
Inconvenience    by 


Diseases   eradicated   at   home 


TURVEY'S    TREATMENT. 

Assured  results.     Either  sex.     Adaptable  to  every  case.     Success  testified  by   Officials    of    London    Diocesan    Branch    of 
CHURCH     OF     ENGLAND    TEMPERANCE    SOCIETY. 

THOMAS  HOLMES,  the  famous  North  London  Missionary,  Author  of  "Pictures  and  Problems  of  the  London  Police 
Courts,"  writes :  "  I  wish  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  your  remedy.  I  selected  only  those  cases  that  are 
acknowledged  to  be  at  once  the  most  difficult  KirfA  the  most  hopeless.  In  the  lowest  depths  I  met  them.  I  soon  saw  the  beneficial 
effects  of  your  remedy,  their  physical  condition  rapidly  improved,  their  depression  of  mind  passed  away,  they  became  bright  and 
hopeful — in  fact,  new  men." 

A     FEW     PRESS    OPINIONS. 

"  The  Treatment  succeeds  in  ninety-seven  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  The  Faculty  acknowledges  itself  amazed  at  the 
"marvellous  success  of  this  new  remedy,  which  destroys  the  taste  for  alcohol  and  kindred  drugs,  making  them  absolutely 
"abhorrent  to  the  patient.  A  strong  point  about  this  proved  cure  is  that  it  can  be  taken  as  ordinary  medicine,  and  in  no  way 
"Interferes  with  general  habits,  while  the  inebriate  home  becomes  practically  a  thing  of  the  past."— Whitehall  Review. 

"The  Advertiser  is  able  to  adduce  definite  evidence  that  his  method  has  had  really  good  results." — Truth. 

The  "REVIEW  OF   REVIEWS"   (London),  in  an  Article  entitled  "Where  the  English 
are  holding  their  own,"— says  :— 


"For  some  years  the  Gold  Cure  as  a  remedy  for  inveterate  drunkenness  held  the  field.  This  American  method  of  treatment, 
"although  achieving  considerable  success  in  many  cases,  is  far  from  being  a  universal  specific.  It  entails  a  long  and  costly 
"treatment,  involving  subcutaneous  injections  and  residence  m  an  institute  during  the  time  of  treatment.  The  competing 
"system  to  which  I  am  now  calling  attention  is  simpler,  and  appears  to  be  not  less  efficacious.  The  Tacquaru  Company, 
"although  in  its  infancy,  claims  already  to  have  effected  a  cure  of  nearly  3,000  cases  of  those  who  suffer  from  alcoholic  excess. 

"  The  Company  has  its  own  medical  men,  who  examine  every  case,  and  who  vary  what  may  be  called  the  supplementary 
•'Ingredients  of  the  specific  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  with  which  they  are  dealing.  Unlike  the  Gold  Cure, 
**  it  necessitates  no  subcutaneous  injection,  and  patients  can  be  treated  in  their  own  homes." 

>     Pamphlets,    Gtc,   can    be   obtained   from    THE    TACQUARU   CO.,    73   Amberley    House, 
Norfolk  Street,  London,  IV.C,  or  from  "  Tacquaru,"  Box  133,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 
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Most  people  love  Pets. 
Most  people  have  Pets. 
Most  people  have  Pet   Corns. 
All    people  wish  they  hadn't 
Why  keep  such 

troublesome  Pets 

when  ... 

"THE  PET  CORN  CURE" 

is  within  reach  of  all. 

Post   Free,   any  Address,    1/- 
80LE    AGENT, 

E.      H.      L  E  E  T  E, 

Cbemiet  Si  IDxwQQisU 
443  BRUNSWICK  ST.,  FITZROY. 

TEL.    NO.    1926. 


THE        .    , 

RUBY  KEROSENE  GAS 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 

Cooking 
with   Com- 
fort   Abso- 
lutely    un- 
surpassed. 

Simple, 
Effective, 
Economical 
Cleanly. 

Wilfdo  ALL  THE  COOKINO  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING-  A  WEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  '  ?rimus." 

Prices  from  38/6  to  7    -. 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

II^o^s^^^^Ol5^C3-EI^s , 
Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts., 

MELBOURNE. 


THE  POPULAR  PICTORIAL  NEWS  AND   FAMILY  PAPER, 

PRICE    THREEPENCE. 


ADMIRABLE     ILLUSTRATIONS,     FASCINATING 

FICTION,   THE  WEEK'S  CABLE  AND  GENERAL 

INTELLIGENCE;      LIVE-STOCK,      GRAIN,      AND 

GENERAL  MARKET  REPORTS. 


A    PAPER    FOR  THE    PEOPLE    OF    TOWN    AND 

COUNTRY,  for  the  Citizen  and  the  Settler, 

the  Farmer  and  the  Miner. 


THE  PAPER  FOR  THE  HOME,  with  Excellent  Fea- 
tures of  Special  Interest  to  Both  Old  and  Young. 


THE    WEEKLY    TIMES, 

PRICE    THREEPENCE. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  JOURNAL,  PROFITABLE  AND 
HELPFUL  TO  ITS  READERS. 


TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION: 

Posted  direct  to  subscribers  in  any  part  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth: 

TERMS  (PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE). 

Quarterly    3s.  .3d . 

Half-yearly    6s.  6d. 

Yearly    13s.  Od. 


All  Business  Commuhications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  "  Weekly  Times  *' 

Office,  Melbourne. 

With  its  Larfire  and  Widespread  Circulation  THE  WEEKLY  TIMES  is  an  EXCELLENT 
MEDIUM    FOR    ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  mutual  <iav<*nLa«e  wneii  you  v»(i..o  uu  nn  aaveri.i 


msntlon  the  Review  of  i  eviews. 
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HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE 


The  famous  remedy  for 

COUGHS, 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 

BRONCHITIS,    ASTHMA    AND    CONSUMPTION. 


•^hose  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of 
liieathinsr,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  s  invaluai)le,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  luedicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain.  ^^ 

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


^°  BEWARE    OF   COUGHS! 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE   HI.S   BED. 
A  COMPLETE   CURE. 

"Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne— Dear  Sir, — I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in  my  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
gradually  got  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
sweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm.  On  several 
occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectora'  ed  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  mj'  case  to  be  Consumption,  and 
various  other  treatments  had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for 
a  course  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a 
complete  cure,  for  which  accept  niv  very  best  thanks— Yours  grate- 
fully. "J,  BLAIR. 

"  VVestminbter,  Bridge-road,  S.E  ,  London." 


AGONISING   COUGH.- NINE   MONTHS'   TORTURE. 

RELIEVED   by  ONE    DOSE   of    HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS 

CURE.     CURED   by  TWO   BOTTLES. 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  suffered  for  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
so  distressingly  bad  at  nights  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
fire.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  '  remedies,'  without  avail 
I  tried  yours,  and  never  had  a  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
dose,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished.  You  may  depend  upon  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  your  wonderful  remedy  to  anyone  I  see  afflicted. 
"Yours  faifhfullv,  JAMES  AST  BURY." 


GRATITUDE   AND   APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS   CURED  IN   THEIR  OWN   CIRCLE. 


"The  Scientific  Australian  Office,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
"Dear  Mr.  Hearne, — The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  most 
effective,  and  if  there  is  anybody  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  This  gentleman, 
some  three  years  ago,  was  recommended  to  try  vour  Bronchitis  Cure 
by  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
it  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   Believe  us  always  to  be  yours  mos*  faithfully, 

'PHILLIPS,    ORMONDE   &   CO." 


QUEENSLAND    TESTIMONY. 

FROM    BRISBANE   WHOLESALE   CHEMISTS. 

"69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"  Mr.  VV.  G.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— Please  send  us  36  dozen  Bronchitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.    We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.    A  gentleman  told 
us  to-day  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
result,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  doses. 
"  We  are,  faithfully  yours, 
"THOMASON,  CHATER  «fe  CO.,   Wholesale  Chemists." 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
chitis Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
imder  circumstances  which  undoubtpd'v  prove  ifs  distinct  healing 
power.  Signed  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
and  fifty-nine  other  leading  residents. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS   TRE\TMENT   FAILED.      A   SEVENTEEN    YEARS' 
CASE   CURED   BY   THREE   BOTTLES. 

Mr.  Alex.  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  Charlesville,  Queensland, 
writes: — "  After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  seventeen  years,  and 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefit, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  sine  ; 
then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  1883  (15  years  ago),  [  have  not 
had  the  slightest  return  of  ii.  The  mtdiuine  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again  on  the  4th  April,  1899,  he  states:— "I  am  keeping 
very  well  now.    Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma." 

A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

"  I  used  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  cured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses.— P.  F.  MULLINS,  Cowie's 
Creek,  Victoria  " 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick.  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet;  but  I  am 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it.— D.  M'DONALD, 
Trinky,  via  Quirindi,  N.S.W." 

"  My  wife  is  82  years  old,  and  I  am  79,  and  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good, 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both.  — R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  with  great  benefit 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  me. — (Mrs")  JOKN 
RAHILLY,  Glenmaggie,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  amazed  at 
what  it  lias  done  in  the  time.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  has  all  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morundah,  N.S.W." 

*  I  lately  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  ol 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absol  itelv  miraculous. — D. 
A.  PACKER,  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly. — C.  H. 
RADFORD,  Casterton,  Victoria." 

"Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Cure 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine.— (Mrs.)  J. 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  was 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.  -G.  SEYTER,  Bourke, 
N.S.W." 

"  Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hey- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  but  yours  is  the  best  I  ever  liad.  I 
am  recommending  it  to  everybody. — S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Siding, 
N.S.W  " 

"  I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  for  which  I  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  my  pr^'sent  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brief 
trial. -JOHN  C.  TRELAWNEY,  Severn  River,  via  Inverell,  N.S.W." 

"  Last  year  I  suffered  severely  from  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good ;  but  I  heard  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well,— H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands,  Avoca-street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now"  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  a 
very  bad  Bronchitis. — A   ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victorin." 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.  This  is  a  new  ex- 
perience, for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  worse. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.— HENRY 
WURLOD,  Alma,  near  Maryborough.  Victoria" 

"The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  in  its 
effects  —CH AS.  WHYBROW,  Enoch's  Point,  via  Dariingford,  Vic- 
toria." 

"  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.— ELLIOTT 
BROS.,  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelongr,  Victoria. 

Small  size  2s.  6d. ;  large,  4s.  6d.     Sold  bv  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.     Forwarded  by  post  to  any  addreis  when  not  obtainable  locally. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  nnentlon  the  Review  of.  Reviews. 
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''fJiS!?'^  STEEL  WINDMILLS 


PATENT 
STEEL 
WATER 
TROUGHS 

Manufactu- 
rer and   im- 
porter of  all 
Requisites 
for  Watering 
Stock, 
House,  or 
Garden. 

The  Cheapest, 
Simplest,  and 
Most  Durable 

MILL 
Manufactured. 

Awarded  8  Gold 

Medals. 

Hundreds  of 

Testimonials. 

The  Largest 

Manufacturer 

and  Supplier  in 

the  Australian 

Colonies. 

Catalogues  Free 

on  Application. 

Specially  adapt- 
ed for  Stock 
Water  Supply. 


Address, 


aJAMES  ALSTON, 

Neak  ,^ueen's  Bridge.     South   Melbourne. 


THE 


GOLD  CURE 

•^Po,  ALCOHOLISM 


BOTH 
CAN    BE 
CURED! 


and  the 


MORPHIA  HABIT. 


Th» 

BI-CHLORIDEOFQOLD  TREATMENT 
FOR  VICTORIA, 

EsUblished  TEN  years  ago  by  Dr.  Wolfenden,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  CENTRAL  MISSION,  MELBOURNE. 

REV.  A.  R.  EDQAR,  Superintendent. 
This  is  its  Guarantee  of  Good  Faith. 


rPHE  TREATMENT  which  is  conducted  at  the  Insti- 
-*-  tute,  "Otira,"  JoLiMONT  Squarb,  Jolimont,  in 
private  and  pleasant  surroundings,  completely  de- 
stroys the  craving  and  desire  for  drink  and  drues,  and 
sets  their  victim  free.  At  the  same  time  it  tones  up 
hia  iystem  and  makes  him  a  better  man  physically.  A 
leading  Collins-street  physician  watches  each  case. 


Send  for  Pamphlet  (gratis).     Address  to  the  Institute,  or  to 

Mk.  a.  J.  Dmrrick,  Central  Mission,  Melbourne. 

Mention  this  Pafbr. 


DR.    RICORD'S 

PILA 

CURES    PILES. 

"  PILA "  is  a  Sure  and  Permaneut  Cure  for  Blind 
and  Bleeding  Piles.  Sufferers  should  not  fail  to  give 
this  valuable  remedy  a  trial.  It  has  cured  thousands 
of  the  very  worst  cases!  Saved  many  a  painful  opera- 
tion, and  given  immediate  relief  from  pain.  "  Pila " 
is  taken  internally,  and  is  specially  recommended  to 
delicate  constitutions.  Price,  5s.  per  jar;  postage  Is. 
extra.  Send  for  "  Dr.  Ricord's  Treatise  on  Piles,"  and 
testimonials  free  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed  en- 
velope. If  not  obtainable  at  your  chemist,  apply  direct 
to  Co. 

AGENTS: 
PERRY  &  CO.,  47  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOL  KNE. 

SUB-AGENTS: 
R.  W.  Beddome  &  Co.,  254  Bourke  Street.  SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA— F.  H.  Faulding  &  Co.,  Druggists,  Ade- 
laide. WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— F.  H.  Faulding  & 
Co.,  341  Murray  Street,  Perth.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
— F.  H.  Faulding  &  Co.,   16  O'Connell  Street,   Sydney. 


Will  <Ievelop  or  reduce 
any  part 

of  the 

body. 


a   pekfect  com 

FLEXION 
BEAUTIFIER     AND 

REMOVER 
OF     WRINKLES 


Dr.  John 
lVil8on  Oibbs' 

THE     ONLY 

Electric 
Massage  Roller. 


^'Patented  United  States,  Europe, 
Canada.) 

Its  work  is  not  contned  to  the  face 
alone,  but  will  do  good  to  any  part  of  the  body  to  which  it  is 
applied,  developing  or  reducing  as  desired.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
addition  to  the  toilet  table."— Chicag-o  Tribune.  "  This  delicate 
Electric  Beautifier  removes  all  facial  blemishes.  It  is  the  only 
positive  remover  of  wrinkles  and  crow's  feet.  It  never  fails  to 
perform  all  that  is  exrected."— Chicago  Times  Herald.  "  The 
Electric  Boiler  is  certainly  productive  of  good  results.  I  believe 
it  the  best  of  any  appliances.  It  is  safe  and  effective." — Harriet 
Hubbard  Ayer,  New  York  World. 

For  Massage  and  Curative  Purposes  an  Electric  Roller  is  aJl  the 
term  implies.  The  invention  of  a  physician  and  electrician  known 
throuffhout  America  and  Europe.  A  perfect  complexion  beautifier. 
Will  remove  wrinkles,  "crow's  feet"  (premature  or  from  age), 
and  all  facial  blemishes.  Whenever  electricity  is  to  be  used  for 
massaging  or  curative  purposes,  it  has  no  equal.  No  charging-. 
Always  ready  for  use  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  for  all  diseases.  For 
Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Neuralga,  Nervous  and  Circulatory  Diseases 
a  specific.  Price— Gold,  21/-;  Silver,  16/-.  Pamphlets  Free. 
Sole  agents  for  Australasia— The  American  Agency,  Box  440, 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 
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— "  Now  that  they   have  exhausted  their   ammuni 
tion.  It  behooves  me  to  act  quickly,  and  really"— 

(Continued    on   page   ix.) 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

"^E  grant  every  purchaser  of  our  ELECTRIC  BELTS  and 
APPLIANCES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 

which  is  fully  explained  in  our  "ELECTRIC  ERA."  Our 
Electric  Belts  will  cjure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Otir  Marvellous  Electric 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer  through  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electric  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

NOTICE.— Before  purchasing  we  prefer  that  you  send  for 
our  "ELECTRIC  ERA"  and  Price  List  (post  fres),  giving 
illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH  SEXES,  also 
TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 
Address — 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

63   ELIZABETH   STREET,   SYDNEY. 


UNDER    THE  ROYAL    PATRONAGE    OF" 

H.M.     THE     QUEEN     OF     GREECE.  _,  H.R.H.     THE     DUCHESS     OF     SPARTA. 

H.R.H.     PRINCESS     MARIE     OF     GREECE.  ^^f^  H.R.H.     PRINCESS     HOHENLOHE. 

H.R.H.     THE     DUKE     OF     SPARTA.  ^  H.R.H.     PRINCE     GEORQE     OF     GREECE 


a 


HARLENE 


(High  (Commissioner  of  Crete,  etc.,  etc.) 

EDWARDS' 
"  FOR 


THE 


HAIR 


THE    GREAT 
PRODUCER   AND    RESTORER 


The  Finest  Dressing  Specialiy   Prepared  and 
Deiicately  Perfunried. 

A  Luxury  and  a  Necessity  to  Every  Modern  Toilet. 

"HARLENE" 

Produces  Luxuriant    Hair.      Prevents  its  Falling  Off  or 
i\irning  Grey.    Unequalled  for  Promoting  the  Growth  of 
the  Beard  and  Moustache.     The  Renowned  Remedy  for 
Baldness.    For  Preserving,  Strengthening,  and  Renderir£< 
the  Hair  Beautifully  Soft;  for  Removing  Scurf,  Dandrult, 
etc.,  also  for  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  Original  Colour. 
Full  Description  and  Direction  for  use  in  20  Languages 
supplied  with  every  Bottle. 
18.,  28.  6ol.,  and  (8  times  2s.  6d.  size)  4s.  6cl.  per  Bottle, 
from  Chemists,  Hairdressers,  and  Stores  all  over  the  Worlc. 


HARLENE"  CO.,  95  &  96  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


For  mutual  aavantase  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  oieaee  mention  the  Review  of  Revlewa 


Vlll. 


THE  REVIEW  OE  REVIEWS. 


February  20,  igos- 


1NDICESTI0N& 

Biliousness 


m 


MlUD 


A_  FOR         "'>«1H1> 

^Infants 

I  AND  Invalids. 


^i  -^  .--A  iL  A  A 


^**''  """tuai  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser 


Please  mention  the  Review  or  Review^ 


February  20,  1903. 
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IX. 


— "  I  hardly  anticipated  sucti  a  valuable  addition 
to  my  collection.  However,  fortune  always  did 
favour  me."—"  Puck." 


GOOD  HAIR  FOR  ALL. 


HOLLAND'S 
MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

ITas  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  arresting  the  prematura 
decay,  promoting  the  growth  and  giving  lustre  to  the  hair.  If  youf 
hair  is  tilling  off,  try  it.     If  it  is  thin,  try  it. 

Price  ^8.f  48.,  58.     Postaee  9d.  extra. 


HOLLAND'S    PARASENE, 

For  Eczema,  Ringworm,  and  all  Parasitical  Di-^eas-s  of  the  Head,  ( 
for  making  Hair  grow  on  Bald  Paiches. 
Price  68.     Postagre  9d.  extra. 


HOLLAND'S  NATURALINE  for  restoring  Grey  Hair 
to  its  original  colour. 

Acts  quickly,  naturally,  and  eflfectively.  Price  53. 6d.  Postage  9d.  extra, 
Coneuit  E.  HOLLAND  for  all  Diseases  o-Ftlie  Hair. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  >oul  &  Co.,  Pitt-st.,  Syoaef^ 


E.  HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

193   COLLINS  STREET,   MELBOURNE. 


**A  PERFECT    Food   for    Infants. 


Mrs.  ADA  8.  BALLIN, 

Editress  of  "Baby, 


Over  70  Years*  Established  Reputation. 

Neave's 

Food 

For  INFANTS  and   INVALIDS. 

"  Vegr   carefiiUy  prepared    and  hiirhly  nutritious.*^— 

Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  infants  and  youni? 
peMwns.''— Sir  CHAS.  A.  CAMERON,  CB.,  M.D. 
Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland. 


USED  IN   THE 

RUSSIAN      IMPERIAL     NURSERY. 

GOLD   MEDAL 

Woman's  International   Exhibition, 
London,   1900. 

Manufacturers:    JOSIAH  B.   NEAVE   4  CO., 
Pordingrbridge,  England. 


RUPTURE  ^'"<^'> 

■  ■«B^  I  UnCi    WITHOUT 

operation,    pain     or     dependence 

Upon   Trusses. 
The  only  humane  treatment 

Immediate  Relief  and  Permanent 
Cure  is  obtained  by  my  improved 
combined  treatment.  Send  for 
Treatise,  "  Rupture  and  its  Cure." 

SURGEON    LANGSTOIM, 

M.R.C.S.,  ENG., 


Throw  away 

jour  Irius.    COR.  RUSSELL  &  COLLIN 


STS.,  MCLB 


for  mutual  advantage  wnen  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please" mention  tne  itevititM  or  Kevlewa. 
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Vitadatio 


VICTORIOUS. 


HAS  CURED  TUBERCULOSIS 
ABSCESSES. 


Driimmond  Street,  North  Carlton, 

August  15,   1902. 
Mr.  S.  A.  PALMER, 

I  have  suffered  from  internal  abscesses  on  and  off 
for  five  years.  On  two  different  occasions  I  was  in  the 
hospital;  the  first  time  was  treated  for  Tuberculosis 
J*eritonitis,  the  second  time  for  Tuberculosis  Abscesses. 
[  underwent  two  operations;  was  told  they  had  done 
all  they  could  do,  but  could  not  cure  me,  and  after  I 
left  used  to  suffer  intense  agony,  and  could  scarcely 
lift  my  hands  to  my  head.  I  was  induced  to  give 
VITADATIO  a  trial,  and  took  four  bottles,  Avhich 
gave  no  relief,  but  after  the  seventh  bottle  I  got  relief, 
and  continued  taking,  with  the  result  that  after  about 
eight  or  nine  bottles  an  abscess  broke,  and  after  a  great 
discharge  I  got  great  relief.  Four  weeks  after  this 
another  abscess,  broke  and  discharged,  and  after  this 
my  former  health  returned.  I  have  now  had  good 
health  for  two  yearsy  and  not  the  slightest  indication 
of  a  return  of  the  old  complaint.  You  are  at  liberty 
to  use  this  as  you  please,  hoping  it  may  lead  some 
other  sufferers  to  regain  their  lost  health  by  taking 
VITADATiO. 

Mrs.    WILLIAMS. 

I  have  known  Mrs.  Williams  for  ten  years,  and  can 
testify  to  the  M^hole  of  the  above  statement. 

JNO.   C.   ASHFORD. 

382  Station  Street,  North  Carlton. 


LIVER  COMPLAINT,  INDIGESTION,  AND 

GENERAL  WEAKNESS  ALL 

SUCCUMB  TO 

Vitadatio. 


August  19th,  1901. 
Mr.  S.  A.  PALMER, 

Agent  for  Webber's  VITADATIO. 
Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  value 
of  VITADATIO.  For  over  five  years  I  was  a  great 
sufferer  from  Liver  Complaint,  Indigestion,  and  Gene- 
ral Weakness.  I  was  unable  to  follow  my  usual  oc- 
cupation, and  for  three  years  had  been  under  several 
medical  men.  I  have  also  taken  courses  of  almost  a'. I 
the  well-known  patent  medicines  without  any  bene- 
ficial results.  Whilst  living  at  Maryborough  about  two 
years  ago  I  heard  of  the  wonders  being  performed 
through  the  agency  of  VITADATIO,  and  after  making 
inquiries,  I  decided  to  give  it  a  trial,  which  I  did,  Avith 
the  result  that  at  the  present  time  I  am  fully  restored 
to  health,  and  feel  it  my  duty  to  let  others  know  what 
VITADATIO  has  done  for  me. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  about  my  case 
personally  or  by  letter,  which  must  have  stamped  ad- 
dressed envelope  enclosed. 

I  remain,  yours  gratefully, 

WILLIAM  STEWART  DRUMMOND. 

II  Earl  Street,  Carlton   (late  of  Maryborough). 


Vitadatio 


CURES  ECZEMA. 


Remuera,   Auckland,   N.Z., 

November  iZnd,  1902. 
Mr.  S.  A.  PALMER, 

Dear  Sir, — Having  !>uffered  from  Eczema  for  two 
years  Avithout  any  relief  from  any  of  the  many  cures 
tried,  I  was  completely  cured  after  taking  three  large 
bottles  of  your  VITADATIO  two  and  a  half  years 
ago. 

Yours  gratefully, 

Mrs.  A.   CAMERON. 


FOR   FURTHER   PARTICULARS 


S-  A.   PALIVIER, 


Head  Office:    Clarendon  St.   N.,   South  Melbourne. 

(Retail  Depot,  45  and  47  Bourke  Street.) 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED.  WRITE  FOR  TESTIMONIALS. 

The  Price  of  Medicine  is  5/6  and  3/6  per  Bottle. 


For  mutual  advanta«4  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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A    GOOD    MAKE-UP. 

I-                                            ! 

The  Crab:  "  Of  course  I'm  willing  to  help  you,  but 
what   do    you    want   this    seaweed    tied    around    you 
for?" 

The  Eel:  "  I'm  going  to  a  fancy  dress  ball  as  a  "—     , 

(Continued  on  page  xv.) 
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Hudson's  Eumenthol  Jujubes. 


(REGISTERED.) 


For 

COUGHS,    COLDS, 

BRONCHITIS. 

and  all 

APFECTIONS  of  the 

THROAT  and 

LUNGS. 


The  Great  Antiseptic 
Remedy  for  the  Cure  of 
INFLUENZA,  and  Pre- 
vention of  CONSUMP- 
TION. Invaluable  for 
Sinerers  and  Public 
Speakers. 


SOLD    ONLY    IN    TINS. 


Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Is.  6Gi.,  or  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  Stamps  of  any  State, 

from  the  Proprietor, 

G.    HUDSON,    CHEMIST,    IPSWICH,    QUEENSLAND. 

SYDNEY    DEPOT:     5    and    7    QUEEN'S    PLACE; 
And    FELTON,    GRIMWADE   &    CO.,    MELBOURNE,    AGENTS 


They  ease  a  Tired  Throat,  and  are   helpful  in    Indifi^estion   and    Dyspepsia. 

The  AUSTRALASIAN  MEDICAL  GAZETTE  says:  "  Of  great  service  in  affections 

of  the  throat  and  voice." 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  COLLEGES  I 


/IftetboMst  Xabfes'  College, 


HAWTHORN,   VICTORIA 


"If  there  is  a.  Collesre  in  Australia  that  trains  its  girls  to  be  ladies  it  is  the  Methodist  Ladies^ 
ColiOire."— A  Parent  in  New  South  Wales. 

"The  best  praise  of  the  College  is  that  it  trains  its  eirls  in  character.  This  is  what  a  parent^ 
values."— A  Victorian  Parent. 


PRESIDENT    -    REV.  W.  H.  FITGHETT,  B.A.,  LLD.         HEAD  MASTER    -   J.  REFORD  CORR,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimm  ng  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  etc. 

THE  ORDINARY  STAFF  numbers  fifteen,  and 
includes  six  University  Graduates,  making  it 
the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— The  Visiting  Staff  con- 
sists of  eighteen  experts  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, including  the  very  best  Teachers  in  Music, 
Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art. 

BOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— Each  Boarder  attends 
the  Church  to  which  her  parents  belong,  and  is 
under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its  Minister. 
Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the  President. 


The  following  are  unsought  testimonials  to  the 
work  of  the  College,  taken  from  letters  of  parents 
received  during  1901.  They  are  samples,  it  may  be 
added,  of  scores  of  similar  letters  received: 

A  parent  whose  girls  have  been,  for  some  years, 
day-girls  at  the  College,  writes: 

"  Now  that  their  school  years  are  coming  to  an  end, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  what  T 
hope  will  be  the  life-long  benefit  they  have  derived  from 
being  alumnae  of  the  M.L.C.  Their  progress  amply 
repays  my  Avife  and  myself  for  any  sacrifice  we  have 
made  to  secure  them  this  great  advantage." 

A  country  banker,  whose  two  daughters  were  re- 
sident students,  writes: 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  my  daughters  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  where  they  have  every  advantage  that  talent, 
tone,  and  exceptional  kindness  can  give  to  school-girls." 

From  a  country  minister: 

"  The  College  Avas  a  very  happy  home  to  our  girl 
for  the  two  years  she  was  there.     She  is  never  weary 


BOARDERS    FROM    A    DISTANCE.— G  i  r  1  & 

are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health, 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  otters,  from  all 
the  Seven  States. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS.— Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 

UNIVERSITY  SUCCESSES.— At  the  last  Ma- 
triculation Examinations,  fourteen  s.tudents  of 
the  M.L.C.  passed,  out  of  seventeen  officially 
"  sent  up,"  and  two  of  the  unsuccessful  missed 
by  only  one  point  each!  This  is  the  highest 
proportion  of  passes  secured  by  any  college. 
There  were  no  failures  in  Greek,  Algebra, 
French,  German,  Botany,  Geography,  and. 
Music,  and  only  one  in  English  and  Physiology. 
Thirteen  "  Honours  "  were  obtained  in  English^ 
French,  and  German. 


telling  us  of  the  great  kindness  and  care  she  always 
received." 

A  South  Australian  lady  writes: 

"  I  wanted  my  girl  to  be  brought  up  amongst  lady- 
like companions,  and  to  be  happy;  and  I  must  con- 
gratulate you  on  accomplishing  what  is  not  only  my 
desire,  but  what,  I  am  sure,  is  the  desire  of  hundreds  of 
other  mothers  as  well." 

From  a  parent  whose  daughters  have  been  day- 
students: 

"  I  look  upon  the  M.L.C.  as  a  real  temple  of  purity^ 
kindness,    and    happy    girl-life." 


The  "  Young  Man  "  (England) : 

"  British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea 
of  the  national  importance  of  this  institution.  It  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High 
Schools  for  girls,  not  in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  the 
world." 
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Don't    TaKe    My 

Word  for  It, 


I'm    Prejudiced! 


I  like  to  do  business  with  hard-headed,  cautious,  conservative  people.  They 
don't  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  because  my  advertisements  read  well,  my 
System  is  necessarily  all  that  I  claim  for  it. 

They  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  I  offer  for  investigation,  for  obtaining 
proof  of  the  most  convincing  kind,  and  when  convinced  that  my  System  is  better 
than  any  other  and  infinitely  superior  to  drugs  and  medicines  for  building  and 
restoring  perfect  health,  they  place  themselves  in  my  hands  with  a  confident 
■belief  in  a  successful  issue — a  hearty  determination  to  second 
every  effort  I  make  in  their  behalf — that  wins  half  the  battle. 

My  System  appeals  to  sensible  people  because  it  is  a 
sensible  system.  No  medicines  or  drugs,  no  apparatus,  no 
doctor's  bills,  no  time  away  from  home  or  work,  but  just  a 
systematic,  natural  development  of  every  faculty,  every  organ, 
every   function,   till   Nature's   normal   standard   is   reached. 

I  turn  ill-health  into  vigour,  weakness  into  strength,  lassi- 
tude into   energy,   and   mental   dullness  into   life   and   activity. 

My  system,  if  followed  intelligently  and  faithfully,  relieves 
the  system  of  poisons  and  impurities  by  producing  healthy 
■digestion  and  assimilation;  cures  constipation,  revitalises  the 
exhausted  nerves;  sends  rich,  red  blood  tingling  to  every  ex- 
tremity; puts  sound  muscle  where  muscle  is  needed;  removes 
fat;  gives  erectness  of  carriage  and  springiness  and  grace  to 
the  walk;  stimulates  and  builds  up  the  tired  brain;  paints 
the  cheek  with  the  flush  of  robust  health;  builds  up  under- 
developed and  undeveloped  parts,  and,  in  fact,  fits  man, 
woman,   or  child  to  Nature's  perfect  mould. 

"I  can  do  all  this  for  you  as  I  have  done  for  hundreds — 
yes,  thousands — of  others,  because  my  System  is  Nature's 
system;  these  results  are  as  natural  and  inevitable  as  the  cycle 
of  the  planets. 

I  have  no  book,  no  chart,  no  apparatus  whatever. 
My  System  is  for  each  individual;   my  instructions 
for  you  would  be  just  as  personal  as  if  you  were 
my  only  pupil.      It  is  taught  by  post  only 
and  with  perfect   success,   requires  but 
a  few  minutes'   time  in  your  own 
room   just   before   retiring,    and 
it  is  the  only  one  which  does 
not  overtax  the  heart. 

Nothing  I  can  say  in 
proof  of  all  this  is  one-half 
so  convincing  as  the  unpre- 
judiced testimony  of  men 
and  women  who  have  noth- 
ing to  gain,  everything  to 
lose,  by  deception,  whose 
reputations  are  beyond  the  shadow  of  suspicion. 

If  you  will  send  me  your  name  and  address,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  mail  you,  free,  valuable  informa- 
tion and  detailed  outline  of  my  system,  its  prin- 
ciples and  effects,  and  will  not  only  send  you  testi- 
monial letters  from  pupils,  but  I  will  also  pay  the 
postage  both  for  inquiry  and  reply,  so  that  you  will 
not  be  at  a  cent  of  expense  to  convince  yourself 
that  the  Swoboda  System  is  a  successful  system. 

Remember  the  postage  on  a  letter  to  America 
is  2id. 


From  CANADA  to  FLORIDA. 

Ottawa,   Canada,   Feb.   21,   1902. 
Alois  P.  Swoboda,  Esq.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sir, — I  began  taking  your  physical  exercises 
about  four  months  ago,  and  the  benefit  I  have 
received  from  them  is  simply  wonderful.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  am  a  new  man  in  every  re- 
spect, due  entirely  to  carrying  out  systematically 
the  various  exercises  you  from  time  to  time  sent 
me.  When  I  commenced  your  exercises  my  mus- 
cles were  flabby,  and  the  least  exercise  tired  me; 
I  was  also  a  sufferer  from  constipation,  but  both 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  my  muscles  to-day 
are  as  hard  as  steel,  and  I  can  take  exercise 
which  was  before  entirely  beyond  me.  I  would 
specially  recommend  all  office  workers  to  take  a 
course  of  your  physical  exercises,  and  I  can 
quite  readily  say  that  they  will  find  that  the  in- 
vestment will  bring  them  in  grand  returns.  I 
intend  keeping  them  up,  and  from  time  to  time 
will  acquaint  you  with  my  progress.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  refer  anyone  to  me,  and  I  will  be  pleased 
to  write  them  of  the  great  benefit  I  have  received 
from  your  treatment,  of  which  I  can  only  speak 
in  the  highest  terms. 

Believe    me,    very    truly   yours, 

W.    H.    A.    ERASER, 
of  Fraser  &  Co.,   Timber  Merchants. 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,   U.S.A., 
Aug.   22,  1901. 
Mr.  Alois  P.  Swoboda, 
Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sir,— After  having 
taken  your  course  of  exer- 
cises for  three  months,  I 
feel  that  I  have  given  It 
a  thorough  trial,  and  am 
frank  in  saying  that  it  has 
benefited  me  more  than  I 
expected.  Inasmuch  as  my 
duties  as  manager  of  a  lum- 
ber manufacturing  plant 
give  me  a  great  opportunity 
for  exercise,  I  did  not  look 
for  any  decided  increase  in 
my  measurements,  but  your 
exercises  have  hardened  my 
muscles,  regulated  my  ge-' 
neral  physical  condition, 
and  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  keep  In  good  health 
without  taking  calomel  and 
quinine. 

I  feel  sure  that  your  sys- 
tem is  the  simplest  one  for 
a  person  who  wishes  to  take 
regular  exercise,  and  I  wish 
you  the  success  you  deserve 
with  it.— Very  truly, 

A.    G.    CUMMER, 
of 
Cummer  Timber  Co. 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA,  104  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 
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W.  SUMMERSCALES  &  SONS  Ltd. 

PHOENIX    FOUNDRY,    KEIGHLEY,    YORKSHIRE. 

Makers  of  High-Class  Laundry  Machinery  and  Cook- 
ing Apparatus  for  Asylums,  Hotels,  Mansions,  Public 
and  Private  Laundries,  etc.,  etc 


Largest  Makers 

in  the  World 

of 

WASHING, 

WRINGING 

AND 

MANGLING 

MACHINES. 


Established  1850. 


SOLE    AUSTRALASLAJ>T    AGENTS: 


JOLLY  BROS.,  Cromwell  Buildings,  Melbourne. 
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— "string   of   sausage!" — ''  Puck.' 


ACTS    LIKE    MAGIC! 

Has  Never  Been   Known  to  Fail  to  Cure  Horses  of 
8FLINTS,  WINDGALL8,  SPRAINS,  SORE  BACKS,  SORK 
SHOULDERS,  BROKEN   KNEES,  GREASY  HEELS, 
STRAINS,  SWELLINGS,  Etc. 

EVIDENCE. 

Sebastopol,  Marck  4,  1902. 
Dear  Sirs, — We  have  used  Solomon  Solution  for  a 
mumber  of  years,  for  sore  backs,  girth  galls,  sore  shoul- 
ders, greasv  heels,  and  for  all  kinds  of  wounds  and 
■prains  in  horses  and  cattle.  We  have  great  pleasur« 
in  recommending  it.  No  stable  should  be  without  it^ 
Yours  truly, 

D.  HANRAHAN  &  SONS. 


SOLOMON    SOLUTION    OURES. 

Price  2/6  and   5/-  jar. 
Obtainable  of  All  Chemists,  Storekeepers,  Saddler*. 


Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

SOLOMON    COX    &    SON, 

42S    BOURKE    STREET.  MELBOURNE- 


EMBROCATION 


Recommended  by  Three  Phy- 
sicians to 


Ur 


Her  Late  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  H.M.  the  King. 


Have  you  a  strong  will?       Have  you  plenty  of  energy? 

If  you  are  deficient  of  either,  or  both,  you  should 
call  to  your  help  Nature's  best  aid  in  such  cases. 
(Drugs  will  not  build  up  energy  and  will  power.) 
Nature's  own  Vitality  is  the  electrical  energy  which  permeates 
every  living  thing,  and  you  can  obtain  your  share  by  using 
as  the  necessary  connection  one  of 

PULVERMACHER'S 

Galvanic  Appliances. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  50  YEARS. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  of  interesting  scientific  information  and 
testimonials  Post  Free  from  Osborn  &  Jerdan,  393,  George 
Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  and  211,  Queen  Street,  Brisbane; 
Frost  e?  Shipham,  411,  Hay  Street,  Perth,  West  Australia;  or 

J.  L.  Pulvcrmachcr  &  Co.  Ltd. 

194,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 
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THE  CELEBRATED 


(^3  CORSETS 


Have  far  and  away  the  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY 
CORSET,  British  or  Foreign,  in  the  Worlds 


Compel  the  approval  of  Corset  Wearers  everywhere, 
B  eyond  comparison  the  most  perfect  Corsets  extant. 
Combine  unique  principles  of  Corset  manufacture. 
O  f  their  kind  the  most  popular  competitive  speciality. 
R  epresentative  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 
Stocked  in  good  assortment,  command  an  immediate  sale. 
E  ach  season  marks  an  enormous  increase  in  their  popularity. 
Thousands  of  Drapers  recognise  their  unrivalled  merit,   f 
Sol<i  by  the  retail  Drapery  Trade  to  over  4,000,000  wearers. 


The  Oldsmobile 


I        The  pioneer  and  practical  ideal  in  motor  vehicles,  the 

I  perfected  automobile. 

■  Handsome  and  graceful  in  design.    Body 

mounted  low  (about  two  feet  from  the  ground) 
and  hung  independent  of  the  motor  running 
gear,  eliminates  vibration. 

The  motor  of  simplest  construction  (four 
horse-power)  and  unusual  strength.  Any  boy 
can  understand  it.  Gearing  is  used  in  hill  climb- 
ing and  backing  up.  As  no  gearing  is  used  in 
running  at  regular  speed,  the  noise  is  elimin- 
ated. 

Starts  at  will  from  the  seat  and  ever  under 
constant  control,  all  roads  are  alike  to  the 
Oldsmobile — 10  to  25  miles  an  hour,  and  40 
miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline. 

The  lowest  price  reliable  automobile  on  the 
.market. 

I  Write  for  illustrated  descriptive  booklet  to 

Department  5. 
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AN    APOLOGY. 
Ladies    and    gentlemen,"    said    the    lecturer, 


regret  to  inform  you  that  I  encountered  a  bulldog 
on  my  way  to  the  hall,  and  that  my  moving  pic- 
ture films  are  now  moving  down  the  pike  inside 
of  him  at  the  rate  of  some  sixty  miles  an  hour." 


STARVATION 


White  Bread  starvation  is 
ttie  unsuspected  cause  of 
wide-spread  weakness  and 
debility.  Tine  strength  of 
Wheat  lies  largely  in  the 
Bran-Phosphates,  which  are, 
however,  removed  in  nnaking 
White  Flour,  but  can  be 
restored  to  the  diet  by  using 
CEREBOS  SALT  at  table 
and  in  cooking. 

FROM    GROCERS   AND    STORES. 


Wholesale   Ai^enfs: — Peteison  &=  Co.^ 

A!^elboi{r7ie 


The  Otaqo  Witness 

is  one  of   the   Best   and   Most    Favourably    Known  of   the   Illustrated 
Weekly   Newspapers  of  New   Zealand. 


It  has  a  wide   circulation    throughout    the    Farming,    Pastoral, 
and  nining  Districts  of  the  Colony,  and  is  a 

FAMILY   NEWSPAPER  OF   HIGH    MERIT. 

Subscription  in   Ne>v  Zealand,  25s.   per  annum  ;    in  Australia  (except  Queensland), 
27s.  6d.  per  annum  ;   Queensland,  £1    15s. 


r^     1^     ^ 


Publishing  Office,  Dowling  St.,  Dunedin;    | 


and  to  be  obtained  throughout  the  Commmon wealth  from  QORDON 
&  QOTCH,  News  Agents. 
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I     ^^^^     YQ  ^£  FIRST 

Is  to  occapy  an  enviable  position.  Many  aspire  for  first  place^  but  few  attain 
it.  To  acquire  the  lead,  aspiration  and  push  alone  are  not  sufficient,  merit  is 
required.    This  is  exactly  why 

BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


Stand  foremost  amongf  medicines— they  possess  real  merit  and  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  a  permanent  position  in  the  family  medicine  chest.  Trial 
purchasers  become  regfular  users,  because  they  find  nothingf  to  equal 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS  for  dispelling  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders, 
Indigestion,  Sick  Headache,  Languor,  and  other  such  troubles 
which  arise  from  a  Disordered  Stomach. 

They  regulate  and  tone  up  the  entire  system.  The  genuine  worth  of 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS  has  obtained  for  them  the  unique  position  of  having 
the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine  in  the  World. 


Sold  Everywhere  in  Boxes,  price  Is.  Hd.  i56  pillsy  and  2s.  9d,  i168  pllls^m 


Dear  Sir  or  Madam, — SUMMER  is  here,  and  one 
of  the  first  considerations  for  comfort  Is  a  shower 
bath.  We  want  you  to  buy  one.  Out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  you;  water  not  laid  on,  do  you  say?  Not  at 
all.  We  will  tell  you  why.  We  have  an 
appliance  you  can  use  in  your  own  bed- 
room. It  is  made  of  a  rubber  bag  of  a  gal- 
lon capacity,  and  a  tube  which  ends  in  a  perforated 
ring,  which  fits  over  your  shoulders.  The  bag  you 
fill  with  water  and  hang  up  in  a  convenient  posi- 
tion. The  rubber  ring  you  pass  round  your  neck. 
You  turn  on  a  tap,  and  there  you  are,  enjoying 
your  bath  to  heart's  content.  How  you  revel  in  it! 
Equal  to  the  best  shower  in  the  city?  Yes,  and 
BETTER  than  it,  for  there  is  NO  SHOCK  from  the 
water  striking  you.  THE  MOST  DELICATE  CAN 
USE  SUCH  A  BATH.  The  water  passes  over  your 
body  like  a  curtain.  BETTER,  for  there  is  no 
splashing  all  over  the  place.  For  that  matter, 
you  can  stand  in  the  washing  basin,  and  the  water 
will  drop  into  it,  with  never  a  drop  on  the  floor. 
BETTER,  for  the  water  will  not  touch  your  hair, 
be  it  ever  so  daintily  dressed. 

IMAGINE  ITS  DELICIOUSNESS.  Early  in  the 
morning,  or  on  a  hot  afternoon,  or  at  bedtime,  you 
can  have  your  bath  without  any  trouble.  You  can  fix 
it  up  in  ten  seconds.  Only  fill  the  rubber  bag.  Or 
if  you  want  a  WARM  bath,  put  warm  water  in  it. 
You  see,  you  can  regulate  the  temperature  to  a 
nice'y  before  you  fill  the  bag. 

THEN  IN  THE  WINTER  you  can  unscrew  the 
tube,  and  you  have  a  HOT  WATER  BAG  to  warm 
your  bed,  and  give  comfort  in  a  score  of  ways. 
How  grateful  would  you  be  for  such  warmth  in  the 
winter!  There  are  other  attachments  which  every 
well-ordered   household   keeps   on   hand. 

We  post  it  to  you  complete  for  32s.  6d.  A  small 
price  for  so  desirable  and  necessary  an  article.  A 
perfect  boon  where  water  supply  is  not  great.  We 
have  only  a  limited  supply.  Send  post  ofllce  order 
along  at  once.  Gorrien  Shower  Bath,  Box  133, 
P.O.,  Melbourne. 

As  an  inducement  to  purchase,  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  the  Proprietors  of  "  The  New 
Idea  "  (the  New  Woman's  Home  Journal  for  Aus- 
tralasia) to  present  to  each  purchaser  of  a  Shower 
B^th   one   year's   subscription   to   that  journal. 

*or  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  thn  Review  of  Reviews. 
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"  Life."] 

"  Papa,  why  do  you  call  Mamma  the  automobile? 
"  Because  she's  always  running  somebody  down. 


OMEGA, 
CURE    for    DRUNKENNESS. 

THE  LATEST  AMERICAN  REMEDY. 

No  Hypodermic  Injections.     No  restriction 
from  usual  work. 


No. 


Is. 


1  for  Mild  Cases,  £1 

(Posted.) 

No.  2  for  Severe  Cases,  £5  5s. 

(Posted.) 
A  certain  Cure  if  directions  are  followed  out. 
OMEGA  CO.,  Clarke's  Buildings,  430  Bourke  St.,  Melb. 


271'  Value  for  18\6. 

We  are  now  offering  an  extraordinary  bargain  in 
this  splendid  Watch.  The  same  quality  Watch  is  now 
being  sold  by  others  at  from  20s.  to  25s.  We  also  in- 
clude a  2s.  Double  Albert  Chain,  all  for  18s.  6d.  This 
is  a  genuine  offer,  and  we  invite  experts  to  examine 
the  Watch;  the  result  can  only  bear  out  our  claim 
that  it  is  a  genuine  bargain.  It  is  only  by  selling  large 
numbers  that  it  can  pay  us  at  all. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  WATCH.— Lever  movement, 
jewelled  in  seven  holes,  splendid  timekeepers,  non- 
magnetic, visible  ruby  pallets,  keyless,  hand-set  at 
side.  A  handsome,  well-nnishea  Watch  that  any  gen- 
tleman can  wear  with  perfect  satisfaction.  Guaranteed 
two  years,  but  last  a  lifetime.  Used  by  squatters, 
graziers,  and  others,  when  riding  and  when  rough  usage 
18  essential — ^they  stand  the  test. 

PRICES.— Gent.'s  Open-face,  Gun  Metal  or  Nickel, 
18s.  6d.  Gent.'s  Open-face,  Silver,  30s.  Gent.'s  Hunt- 
ing  Case,    Silver,    35s. 

SPECIAL.— With  the  next  gross  of  these  Watches 
sold  we  will  send  free  (one  with  each  Watch)  a  very 
handsome  curb  pattern  Afghan  Silver  Double  Albert 
Chain,  to  still  further  advertise  our  business.  The 
chains  are  warranted  to  wear  white,  and  they  appear 
in  every  respect  like  a  genuine  silver  chain.    : 

Carefully  packed,  and  sent  by  Registered  Packet  Post 
to  any  address  in  Australia,  Tasmania  or  New  Zealand, 
on  receipt  of  Money  Order  for  the  amount. 

Star  1Flo\?eltp  Co», 

PREMIER  BUILDINGS,  229-231  COLLINS'  STREET, 
MELBOURNE. 


•    •    1^    FOR  J{tt  DT$6JI$€$. 

Forwarded  to  all  parts  of  Australia. 


je  ^  MR.  G.  BUXTON  HEWER,  ^  J^ 
American    Herbalist, 

14  BRUNSWICK  STREET  SOUTH.   EAST  MELBOURNE. 

Hours,  10-12,  6-8  p.m.  Patients  at  a  distance 
can  have  their  cases  diagnosed  by  lock  of  hair; 
fee,  10s.  6d. 


■I"!"*!"!"* 


£250 


IN   PRIZES   FOR    .  . 
AUSTRALASIAN  WOMEN, 


•4-4-4- 


''The  New  Idea," 

the   New  "Woman's   Home   Journal   for  Australasia, 
offers   the    above    amount   in   prizes    during   1903. 

You  may  compete  if  you  are  willing  to  slip  ten 
leaflets  in  your  letters!  A  card  marked  "  SNOW- 
BALL COMPETITION,"  sent  to  T.  SHAW 
l-lTCHETT,  167-9  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE, 
will  bring  you  full  particulars  by  return  po»t. 
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California  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the  one  True  Natural  Laxative.  It  acts 
gently,  pleasantly  and  beneficially  on  the  Kidneys,  Liver,  and  Bowels, 
and  permanently  overcomes  Habitual  Constipation. 

Words  of  Advices 

Ask  for  CALIFORNIA  SYRUP  OF  FIGS,  and  see  that 
the  package  bears  the  well-known  Name  and  Trade  Mark 
of  the  California  Fig  Syrup  Co.,  the  Manufacturers  of  the 
only  Original  and  Genuine.  Imitations  are  numerous,  but 
as  you  value  your  health  you  cannot  risk  taking  a  substi- 
tute. California  Syrup  of  Figs  is  sold  in  Australia  in  two 
sizes  at  1/3  and  i/ii.  Worthless  substitutes  are  often 
offered  at  less  as  an  inducement. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  StoreH. 

Califobnia  Fig  Syrup  Company,  32  Snow  Hill,  London,  E.G. 

Australia  :  7  Barrack  Street,  Sydney. 
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"  Puck."]  AN   INSINUATION. 

Baumstein:  "  I  guess  der  peezness  in  dogs  vos  a 
leetle   like  der  peezness   in   gollar   buttons." 

Pegleg  Leary:   "  How's  dat?" 

Baumstein:  "  Well,  if  some  beeple  didn't  lose 
dem,   odder  beeple  vouldn't  be  selling  dem." 


A 
Doctor 

in 
Every 
Home. 


m 


m^ 


The  p 

CENTURY 


THERMAL    BATH   CABINET 


CUllES 


RHEUMATISM 

BRONCHITIS 

NEURALGIA 

SCIATICA 

OBESITY 

COLDS 

FEVER 

ASTHMA 

DEBILITY 

PLEURISY 

DYSPEPSIA 

CONGESTIONS 

Write  to-day  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ALEX.    TROUP,   Sole  Agent,   Royal  Arcadet 

AoRNTs  Wanted.  Melbourne.      Liberal  Commission. 

Price,  delivered,  from  25/-  to  84/-. 


'^m 


FREEDOM     FROM     DIGESTIVE    TROUBLES. 


JLllenbimjf 


#/#;• 


The  Milk  Foods  are  as  easy  of  digestion  as  maternal  milk,  and  promote  both  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth.  The  Allenburys "  system  is  adapted  to  the  growing  digestive  powers,  and 
affords  a  rational  plan  for  the  rearing  of  hand-fed  children. 

iSBSaS  "«"  «  HANBBRYS,  hi.  ar.fr-  londoB. 


Eaye's 
WorsdeU's 

BEST   FAMILY     TQill-- 
MEDICINE.  JrlllS,. 

They  Purify  the  Blood,  and  as  a  Mild  but  efleotnal  Aperient 
are  anequailed,  and  beyond  this,  they  brace  up  tbe  nerves  and  set 
•Tery  organ  in  healthy  action,  tbua  ensuring  complete  restoration 

to  perfect  health. 
They  are  a  CERTAIN   CURE  for   INDIGESTION,   BILIOUS- 
NESS,   HEADACHE,    DYSPEPSIA,    CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER  and  KIDNEY   COMPLAINTS,  Etc. 
For  Ladies  of  all  Ages  they  are  inTaluabi«.    Bold  bv  all  Stores.  1/8. 


TOOTH- ACHE 


CURED    INSTANTLY    BY 


Bunter's 


SLEERLESS    NIOMTm 
RREVENTBO. 


PREVENTS     DECAY. 
SAVES     BXTRAOTIOM. 


Nervine. 


Gives  Permanent  Rellet  by  painleaa  conetriction  of  the  Nerrea  In 
decayed  teeth.     Neuralgic  Headache  and  all  Nerva  paina  relieved. 

GORDON  STABLES,  ESQ.,  M.D.R.N.,  says:  "Nothing  oaa 
be  oetter ;  it  banishea  all  pain  and  sayes  the  tooth." 

Da.  G.  H.  JONES,  D.D.B.,  F.B.S.,  L.F.R.M.S.,  says  :  "I  hart » 
high  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  Bunter's  Nervine  to  allay  pafau 
It  is  doubtless  the  best  remedy  for  Tooth-aohe." 

SOLD    BY   ALL    STORES,    IIS. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVFLLINC  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOHLE  OF 

ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT' 


A    SIMPLE    REMEDY    FOR     PREVENTING    AND    CURING 
BY    NATURAL    MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,   Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoiiolic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet, 
Biliousness,   Sicl<    Headache,    Giddiness,   Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Conscipatfon,  Thirst, 
Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 
and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 
Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  etc.— "I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  tell 
you  what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  tn  Indigestion  and  Biliousness. 
About  six  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the 
result  has  been  marvellous ;  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have ;  I  can  eat  almost 
anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable 
pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache  or  don't  feel  juf-;;  n'<?ht.  "  Yours  truly, (August  8,  1900)." 

The  effect  of  ENO'S  < FRUIT  SALT'  on  a.  Disordered,  Sleepless,  and  Feverish  Condition  is  simply 
marvellous.      It  is,  in  fact,  Nattsra's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION. — See  capsule  marked  Eno*S  *  Fruit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Worthless  Imitation. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WOR«<S,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


Benger's  Food 

with  Milk,  forms  a  dainty,  delicious,  and 
mosL  easily  digested  cream.  Infants  thrive 
on  it,  and  delicate  and  aged  persons  enjoy  it. 

Benger's  Food  is  sold  in   Tins  by  Chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


Granuiar  Lids.  CURED  WITHOUT  OPERATIONo  Ectropiatl. 

TJ>     DP  AP  Tl?  P      ocu  LIST  :iiii:=iiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 

•  ri.  JrliUUlJCili,    OPTICIAN 

476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A    SPECIALIST    IN    ALL    EYE    COMPLAINTS. 

-.ooo iiiijli 

T.    Ra    Procter  would    remind    his    Patients    ' 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced   by  increasing    age,  and    adjust    spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
PCNOCter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Ey®@^ 

(Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies 
IB}  oareful  housewife  should  be  without   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  country  places,  m 
l3^ammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.    An  early  applieation  would  oure  and  prevtfflt 
lifi!!^  further  tvouble  with  the  ByeB.    Bottlea  2/-  aad  3/6,  post  free  to  any  pait  df  the  Colonies. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  wrltb  to  an  aavertiser  please  mention  tne  KttvietM  or  *»««w»ewa 
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•'  Life."! 

THE    LOWER    CRITICISM. 
Hey,  Ma!     Don't  come  down.     It  ain't  worth  it! 


Carrageen 
Irish  Moss. 


FOR  STUBBORN  COUGHS  AND  COLDS* 

The  above  preparation  has  the  largest  sale  of 
any  cough  medicine  in  Australasia.  It  is  a  safe 
and  valuable  remedy  for  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Whooping  Cough,  and  Chest  Affections  gene- 
rally. 

The  "  Irish  Moss  "  is  used  largely  by  public 
speakers  and  singers  as  a  voice  restorative.  It 
removes  all  huskiness,  and  increases  the  power 
and  flexibility  of  the  voice. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 
In  Large  and  Small  Bottles. 

— — ^-^— ^—  prp:parf.d  bv  ^— — ^— ^-i— 


GEORGE    BONNINGTON,    CHEMIST, 
Christchurch,  N.Z. 


YOU  CAN   THREAD   A   NEEDLE   IN   THE  DARK 

BY      USING 

The    Lightning    Needle    Threader 

FOR    SEWING    MACHINES. 

Only    1/-    Each, 
or    Three    for   2/6. 

'pHERE  is  much  loss  of  time 
■'■  and  temper  caused  by  the 
trouble  of  threading  the 
needle  of  a  sewing  machine. 
Fine  or  brittle  cotton  in- 
creases the  diflaculty,  and, 
even  when  the  machine  is  in  a 
good  light,  and  the  machinist 
ii  very  expert,  the  work  is  considerably  delayed  by  the  constant  stoppages  to  re- 
thread  the  needie.  By  the  use  of  the  Lightning  Needle  Threader  this  difficulty  is 
entirely  overcome.  The  finest  cotton  or  the  coarsest  thread  can  be  instantaneously 
placed  through  the  eye  of  the  needle  without  trouble  or  delay,  without  removing 
the  ragged  end  from  "the  cotton,  without  having  to  see  the  eye  at  all.  The  opera- 
tion is  as  nearly  automatic  as  possible,  and  occupies  scarcely  a  instant  of  time. 
This  ingenious  appliance  is  so  useful  that  it  will  save  its  cost  in  a  day,  not  to 
mention  its  great  convenience  for  those  whose  sight  is  weak  or  whose  hands 
tremble.  It  is  very  strongly  made,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order  ;  it  will  wear  well 
lor  years.  Every  user  of  a  sewing  machine  should  have  one;  alter  once  using  it 
will  be  found  to  be  indispensable.  Though  not  intended  for  the  purpose,  it  may 
be  also  used  for  threading  ordinary  hand-sewing  needles. 


The  Coulter  Boot  &  Shoe  Holder 

BOOT       BLACKING        MADE       EASY. 
PERFECT     POLISHTNG. 

A  Disagreeable  Job  Made  Pleasant. 
Two  Hands  make  Light  Work. 

^HE  Coulter  Boot  and  Shoe  Holder  is  another  of  the  products 
of  American  ingenuity  that  only  requiries  to  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  It  slips  into  a  socket  attached  to  the  wall,  and  it 
can  be  removed  instantljr  when  not  in  use.  It  fits  any  boot 
or  shoe,  and  it  can  be  adjusted  to  any  size  in  a  moment.  There 
are  no  springs,  cogs  or  levers  to  wear  or  get  out  of  order,  and,  being 
substantially  made  entirely  of  metal,  it  is  indegtructlble.  The 
advantage  of  having  the  boot  or  shoe  held  rigidly  at  a  convenient  height  while 
both  hands  are  available  for  the  work  of  polishing,  must  be  obvious  to  everyone. 
Price, including  socket  and  screws,  holder  with  adjustable  lasts  (gents'  and  ladies'), 
■pedal  polishing  cloth,  and  tin  of  polishing  paste,  7/-,  carriage  paid. 
Obtainable  Only  from  the  Sole  Agents : 

The  Union  Manufacturing  A  Agency  Co., 

359  and  361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


Only  42/-  Carriage  Paid. 


LfCarn  a   Lucrative   Profession  in  Your  Spare  Time. 

THES      OIVIN^IGRAPK 

Will  teach  you  to 

BECOME  AN 
EXPERT     TELE- 
GRAPHIC OPER- 
ATOR 
In    a    very    short 
time. 

MERKI.Y  LISTEN, 
The  Omnigrath  does  the  Teaching. 
qPELEGRAPHY  is  the  only  profession  that  is  not  overcrowded.  There  are 
J-  good  positions  with  liberal  salaries  always  open  to  expert  operators  .  f 
either  sex,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  electric  communic:;tion  in  all  parts  of  tl  k 
world  is  a  guarante  that  for  many  years  every  qualified  person  will  be  eager 
sought  for  and  pc  i  nancntly  employed.  Telegraphy  is  a  far  more  pleasant  ar,  I 
interesting  occupation  than  stenography,  typewriting,  or  bookkeeping;  it  n 
much  more  easily  and  speedily  acquired  by  means  of  the  Oninigraph  ;  and  it  is 
remunerated  on  a  much  higher  scale.  Hitherto  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  knov  - 
ledge  of  practical  telegraphy  has  been  to  enter  the  service  while  young  and,  in  the 
course  of  years,  to  advance  to  the  position  of  an  operator.  Now,  however,  the 
Omuigraph  enables  anyone  to  acquire  the  most  perfect  method  of  transmittiu',' 
telegranhic  messages  and  of  reading  off  from  the  sounder  with  wonderful  facilitv. 
The  machine  that  makes  this  possible  is  a  regulation  telegraphic  key  ai;d 
sounder,  exactly  similar  to  those  in  general  tise  in  telegraph  offices  everywheie, 
but  having  in  addition  an  automatic  transmitter.  This  clever  attachment  is 
equal  to  the  most  expert  operator,  and  thus  the  student  has  always  at  com- 
mand an  absolutely  perfect  pattern.  By  merely  turning  a  handle  the  doM 
and  dashes  of  the  Morse-Code  are  ticked  out  with  an  accuracy  impossible  to  any 
but  the  most  perfectly  trained  operator.  By  simply  listening,  the  student,  ;ii- 
most  without  conscious  effort,  learns  first  to  read  the  sounds  thus  produced,  and 
then  to  exactly  imitate  them  by  menns  of  the  key.  When  this  can  be  <ioni — 
and  it  is  possible  in  an  astonishingly  short  time— the  course  of  tuition  is  com- 
plete, and  the  student  is  fully  qualified  to  take  a  position  as  an  expert  tele- 
graphic operator.  The  illustration  gives  .s»>ine  idea  of  the  general  appearance  i>f 
the  Omnigraph.  It  is  a  beautifully  finished  piece  of  mechanisni.  of  very  hand- 
some appearance,  and  thoroughly  strong  and  serviceable,  it  islOJ  inches  long 
by  5  wide,  it  is  complete  in  every  respect,  with  lines  and  liattcry,  ready  fjr 
immediate  use.  A  book  of  instructions,  entitled  "  How  to  Become  an  Expert 
Operator"  will  be  presented  with  each  Omnigraph  The  price  of  the  compl>  e 
outfit  is  Tliree  Guineas,  but,  in  order  to  introduce  it  speedily  into  Australia  ;uid 
New  Zealand,  we  have  decided  to  sell  the  first  hundred  at  42/-  each,  carri,.i;e 
paid.  You  should  order  at  once  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  special  rebate.  When 
ordering,  please  mention  this  paper,  the  Manager  of  which  has  inspected  the 
Omnigraph,  and  fully  endorses  our  description  of  it.  We  are  the  sole  agents  tor 
the  Omnigraph  Company,  and  these  machines  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise  than 
from  U.S.     Please  remit  by  P.O.O.  or  Cheque,  crossed  London  Bank  of  Australia. 

The  Union  Manufacturing  St  Agency  Co.f 

359  and  361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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ONLY 


A   WONDERFUL    INVENTION. 


Carriage  Paid 


The   NEW   "AEOLIAN    HARP" 
I  ZITHER,  or   Piano   Harp, 

Grand  Piuno-like  tone.  Anyone  who  can  read  plays 
it  at  sight.  Observe  the  diagonally  crossed  strings,  al- 
most the  same  as  in  piano,  the  melody  strings  passing 
over  the  chord  strings.  By  means  of  this  improvement 
in  construction  the  similarity  and  tone  and  volume  of 
the  piano  is  produced.  It  is  the  easiest  to  learn  ot  any 
musical  instrument  in  existence ;  a  child  who  can  read 
figures  can  play  it  at  sight,  although  unacquainted  witlfc 
music.  The  music  is  supplied  on  strong  cards,  which 
are  placed  under  the  wires ;  each  note  in  the  music  is 
by  numbers,  starting  from  1,  and  the  chords  are  indi- 
cated by  a  capital  letter,  hence  all  one  has  to  do  to  ren- 
der the  most  difficult  selections  is  to  follow  the  numbers 
and  play  on  the  strings  mdicated;  beautifully  sweet 
music  is  the  result.  The  ease  with  which  anyone  can 
learn  to  play  well,  the  grand  music  you  can  produce, 
makes  it  certain  that  no  one  will  part  with  the  "Aeolian 
Harp"  Zither.  Its  deep  sympathetic  tones  penetrate 
even  those  insensible  to  the  charms  of  ordinary  music  • 

PRICE.— Ebonised (beautiful  black),  piano  finish ,  gold 
decoration  round  sound  hole,  25  melody  strings  (com- 
plete chromatic  scale  for  two  octaves),  5  chords  (total  45  i, 
strings),  2  picks,  key,  case,  and  lot  of  figure  music  on 
cards,  353.,  carnaffe  paid  (by  parce  s  post)  to  any  part 
of  Australia. 
Size  of  "Aeolian  Harp  "  Zither,  14  iuches^by  '2,^  inciies.  Jjeoters,  accumpnuied  oy  money  order,  in  registered  lette     should  be  addressed  to- 

STAR    NOVELTY  COMPANY,  Premior  BuHdings,   229-231  Collins  Street,  Melbourne, 

SOLE    AGENTS. 


American   Hann 
Hammociis. 


•Biiliiil!;^ 


Instantly  convertible  from  sitting  ta 
reclining     position.       Holds     its     full 
width  at   all    times.      Has  adjustable 
arms  and  padded  head  rest.    A  Swing- 
ing   Arm     Chair,     conforming   to   the 
body,  and  rests  you  all  over.     Made 
of    fancy    striped    duck,    and    strong 
enough  for  heavy  people. 
Size — 7  feet  x  31  inches. 
Packs  into  a  space  31  inches  x  1  foot  x  4  inches. 
PRICE:— 
No.  1,  no  fringe,  coarser  material   . .    . .  178.  6d. 
No.  40,  better  material,  with  fringe    . .  2l8.  Od. 
No.  50,  best  quality  material,  with  hand- 
some vallance  and  fringe 25s.  9d. 

Carriage  paid  (by  Parcels  Post  where  neceo- 
sary)  to  any  address  in  Australia,  Tasmania  or 
New  Zealand. 

Star  IRopeltu  Company, 

PREMIER  BUILDINGS,  229-231  COLLINS 
STREET.   MELBOURNE. 


MEDICAL  GALVANISM. 

"MESSRS.  HALE  AND  PON'.^  FIKM  has  distinguivjiied  itPelf 
in  the  development  of  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE  as  a  MEDICAL 
AGENT.  By  an  entirely  NEW  METHOD  of  application  they 
have  succeeded  in  producing  an  ELECTRIC  BODY  BELT, 
which  for  COMFORT,  EFFICACY  and  GENUINENESS  is 
unquestionably  far  superior  to  any  previous  Invention.  Yet  the 
whole  appliance  is  so  compact  that  it  only  weighs  a  few  ounces. 
In  this  age  of  shams  it  is  something  to  get  an  nrticle  that  has 
some  power  apart  from  imagination." — "  Medical  Monthly." 

HALE'S  IMPROVED  ELECTRIC  BELTS  have  conquered 
the  mcst  OBSTINATE  cases  of  NER70US  ando^her  DISEASES 
after  all  other  remedies  have  FAILED  OUK  SPECIAL 
ELECTRIC  BELT  WITH  SUSPENSOR  FOR  GENTLEMEN 
HAS  NO  EQUAL.  Catalogue  ard  Price  Li  t  gratis.  C0^'- 
SULTATION  FREE. 

HALE  &  SON,  Medical  Galvanists, 

4     CASTLEREAGH    STREFT.    SYDNEY. 


±  LADIES! 


tt 


Model"  Paper  Patterns 


J.  are   used    by    500,000   American    women.       You    may 

4«  buy   them   now   in   Australasia.       Price,    Ninepence 

4*  each,    post   free. 

^  Catalogue  of  200  designs  sent  post  free,  on  receipt 

4«  of    Id.    stamp,    by     T.     SHAW     FITCHETT,     167-1) 

V  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
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SANDOW'S 


LATEST   BOOK 


ii 


Cbe  6o$pel  of  Strength 


ff 


IS   NOW   READY.  PRICE   ONE   SHILLING. 


V 


CONTAINS   TWO   ART   SUPPLEMENTS— 

L    A  Life-size  Photo  of  Sandow's  Arm,  2  ft.  6  in*  long* 
IL    Seven  Beautiful  Photographs. 


AND 

126  pages  on  Physical  Culture,  written  in 
Australia. 


Posted  any  address  in  Australasia  on  receipt  of  Is.  2d.  in  Stamps  or  Postal 
Note  by  T.  SHAW  FITCHETT,  Publisher,  167-9  Queen  Street, 

Melbourne. 
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A  Half -Guinea  Picture  for  7s, 


>  ^•^  < 


A  BEAUTIFUL  COLLOTYPE  PICTURE, 
by  Albert  Moore,  entitled  "  Blossoms,"  measuring 
28:J  X  iij  inches,  and  valued  by  many  experts  at 
IDS.  6d.,  is  offered  for  a  limited  period  to  *'  New 
Idea  "  readers  at  is.,  post  free. 

Why  are  we  practically  giving  this  picture 
away?  Because  we  want  to  introduce  to  you  our 
wonderful  set  of  pictures,  "  The  Masterpiece  Art 
Series."  We  know  if  you  see  "  Blossoms  "  you 
will  want  the  others.  So  it  pays  us  to  send  it  to 
you  for  a  few  pence.  The  set  consists  of  seven 
portfolios,  each  containing  at  least  twelve  beautiful 
plates,  measuring  10  x  12,  which  are  reproductions 
of  the  world's  famous  pictures.  These  portfolios 
(twelve  pictures  each)  are  sold  at  2s.  each,  post 
free.  In  addition  to  "  Blossoms  "  there  are  eight 
other  collotypes,  measuring  20  x  25  each,  which  we 
sell  for  2s.  6d.  each,  post  free. 

We  don't  want  you  to  buy  without  knowing 
more  about  them,  so  send  twelve  stamps  for  **  Blos- 
soms." With  "  Blossoms  ''  will  be  sent  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  sheet,  giving  sample  reproductions 
of  the  other  pictures  and  full  particulars. 

Send  now  for  "  Blossoms,"  for  this  offer  may  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time. 


"BLOSSOMS," 

By    Albert   Moore,    R.A. 
'    Original   Collotype,   measuring  28i  x 
112  inches.       Sent  to  any  address  for 
One  Shilling  for  a  limited  time  only. 


Aadress  all  Orders  to 

T.    SHAW  FITCHETT, 

"The  New  Idea," 

167-9  Queen  Street,   Melbourne. 
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There  are  several 
TALKING   MACHINES, 

But  there  is  only 

ONE   PERFECT  REPRODUCER  of  the  Human  Voice, 

and  THAT  IS  the 

GRAM-O-PHONE 


CONSIDER    THESE    THINGS. 

A  voice  reproduced  by  an  improved  ORAM -O- PHONE  is  instantly  recog- 
nised. The  QRAM-0- PHONE  COMPANY,  who  manufacture  the  GRAM-0- 
PHONES  and  records,  pay   enormous  sums  to  the  world's   most  famous   artists,  to 


them     equally 
person  in  the 


obtain  their  services  for  singing  into  their  apparatus,  from 

cords  are  made.       Included  amongst  these  artists  are  some 

have  placed  them  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame,       Mesdames 

zanne    Adams,    and    Kirkby  Lunn ;    Messrs.    Caru 

naud,    David    Bispham,    Ben    Davies,     Andrew 

Leno,  George  Robey,  Louis   Bradfield,  and 

koa,  besides  hundreds  of  others,  are 

better  known, 

teners  in  other 

world,  and 

when   they 

their   voices 

CO.,  that   ad- 


which   the   re- 
whose    talents 
Calve,    S  u- 
Plancon,   Re- 
Black,   Dan 
Maurice     Far- 
some    o  f    the 
to   charm    lis- 
parts    of    the 
know    that 
sing  for  the  reproduction  of 
by  the  GRAM-O-PHONE 
mirers  in  Australasia  will  hear 


^^     as  well  as  if  they  heard  them  in 
City  of  London. 


Junior  Monarch,  £6  10s. 


A   GRAM-O-PHONE   WILL   LAST  A   LIFETIME. 

A  GRAM-O-PHONE  Disc  or  Record  is  practically  indestructible,  and  is  not 
aflfected  by  climatic  changes.  In  the  open  air,  on  the  lake,  or  in  the  g-arden  a 
GRAM-O-PHONE  is  at  its  best. 

Different  Models  from  £3  to  £14  14s. 


AGENTS  ALL  OVER  AUSTRALASIA. 

VICTORIA:  The   Lambert   Depot,   3  Block  Arcade,  MelbourDe. 

TASMANIA:  Messrs.  Werthelmer,  Benjamin  &,  Anderson,  71  Collins  Street,  Hobart. 
WESTRALIA:   Messrs.    Nicholson  &  Co.,  Perth. 

QUEENSLAND:  Messrs.  HelndorfT  Bros.,  210  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA:   Messrs.  S.  B.  Hunt  &.  Co.,  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide. 
NEW   SOUTH  WALES:  The  Gramophone  and  Typewriter  Co.  Ltd.,  Head  Office  for 
Australasia,  163  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 

WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE    A. 


t»®®S)®(sXs)®®®(£XS^^ 
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;;    PURE,    NON-POISONOUS.    BRILLIANT  and  DURABLE.    \\ 

!  I  DON'T  USE   POISONOUS  LEAD  PAINTS.    OR   COMMON  RESINOUS   SO-OALLED 

ENAMEL.      INSIST   ON   HAVING   THE 

GENUINE    ARTICLE;     IT'S    CHEAPER    IN    THE    END. 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


]\    ASPINALL'S    ENAMEL   LTD.,   New  Cross,  London,  England,    o 


This  Poptilar  Engflish  Sweet 
is  shipped  regfularly  to  the 
principal  ports  of  Australia. 


f»<$>«><«^«><j)<$><?>^^>^><M>^^xg>«><$xSxg^^ 


1    The  Kodak 


^ 


v^^^^^?%^ 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 

(The  Celebrated  Sweet  tor  Children). 


DU 


Developing 
Machine* 


A 


^     The  Dark  Room  entirely  dispensed  with 
in   Kodak  Photography. 


Absolutely  Pure.     Delicious  Flavour. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CONFECTIONERS 
AND  STORES. 


WOffKS         0         m         LONDON.     ENQLAND, 


Full  Particulars  trom  all  Dealers,  or  of 

I  KODAK  LTD.,  ^S,*EfS{J'„"R'«'y;-  | 

I  
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The  Best  Present  for  Home!      Absolutely  the  Latest  Patent! 

KNIFE  AND    FORK  POLISHING   MACHINE 


Is  the  Greatest  Invention  of  the 

Ag^e.  Such  a  domestic  Machine  is  as 
necessary  in  a  house  as  the  food  you 
eat ;  one  of  the  first  things  that  catches 
the  eye  when  you  sit  down  at  the  table 
is  a  dirty  knife  and  fork ;  such  a  sight 
causes  disgust  with  your  food,  and 
your  appetite  is  gone. 

CLEANLINESS  18  THE   FLOWER 
OF    HEALTH  I 

Cheap,  Durable,  Simple  and 
Reliable. 

Twelve  Knives  can  be  polished  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  put  six  knives  in  an 
old  Barrel  Knife  Cleaner,  which  is  con- 
tinually getting  out  of  order  and  oosts 
three  times  the  amount. 


Seeing:  the  Machine  is 
Believing:. 

40/-  EACH. 

Size  when  fixed  on  a  Table,  17  in. 


Used  in  HOTEL  AUSTRALIA,  GRAND 
CENTRAL,  and  all  other  Leading  Hoteli 
and  Reataurants  in  New  South  Walea. 


Sole  Agents  for  Victoria,  South  Am- 
tralia,  and  West  Australia : 

THB 

Peerim  mdnufcicttiring  V,^., 

333  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE* 

And  at  S7DNE7  and  LAUKOESTON. 
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2)000,000  l^BfllNG  llOU^ 

READ    REGULARLY 

Cbe  farm  Jourttal  of  Jtmeria 

So  must  you,  to  be  up  to  date,  and  make  money.  America  leads  the  world  in  agriculture,  and  the  "Farm 
Journal "  is  the  greatest  farming  paper  published  in  America.  Why  have  a  Mortgage  on  the  Farm,  Debt  at  the  Store, 
Leaky  Roofs,  Poor  Crops,  Sick  Cows,  Rheumatism,  Sour  Bread,  Hole  in  the  Pocket,  Dyspeptic  Stomach,  Skeleton  in 
the  Closet,  or  any  other  pain  or  trouble,  when  you  can  get  the  "Farm  Journal"  for  twelve  months  for  5/-,  or  for  five 
years  for  15/-  if  ordered  now  ?  The  proprietors  are  determined  to  get  100,000  subscribers  in  Australasia  in  the  next 
twelve  months,  and  are  therefore  making  this  special  five-year  oflfer  (3d.  monthly  only)  to  strongly  introduce  the 
journal.  Fancy  the  greatest,  most  practical,  progressive,  helpful  farming  paper  in  the  world  for  only  3cl.  per  month, 
sent,  post  free,  direct  from  head  office  in  America  ! 


WHAT   THE 
"  FARM 
JOURNAL" 
IS: 


Anyone  might  know  that  the  man  who  lives  here  doesn't  take  the  "Farm  Journal,"  and  never  did. 

The  "  Farm  Journal"  is  the  great  American  farm  and  village  paper,  and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 


farming  paper  in  the  world.  It  is  good  everywhere,  goes  everywhere  ;  twenty -five  years  old,  yet  young  in  spirit ; 
likes  fun  ;  full  of  go  and  gumption  ;  hits  the  nail  square  on  the  head  and  not  the  thumb ;  stops  when  it  has  said 
it ;  knows  what  to  leave  out ;  no  long  tiresome  essays  to  put  you  to  sleep  ;  clean,  no  auack  medical  advertise- 
ments, 80  does  not  have  to  be  hid  from  the  children  ;  delights  the  women-folk  ;  shows  the  bright  side  of  things  ; 
the  boys  and  girls  look  eagerly  for  it ;  tells  all  about  plain  farming,  fruit-growing,  trucking,  dairying,  the  care 
of  stock,  gardening,  poultry,  bees ;  in  fact  it  is  cut  to  fit  you  and  will  fit  every  person  of  the  right  shape.  Bead 
list  of  articles  on  next  page  for  proof. 


This  man  does  take  it— he  is  one  of  our  folks. 
••nd  Money  Order,  Postal  Notes  or  Stamps,  5/-  One  Year,  Post  Free;  15/-  Five  Years,  Post  Free,  to 

''The  Farm  Journal"  Office  for  Australasia,  167a  Queen  St.,  Melb' 

If  in  aoubt  send  Id.  Stamp  for  a  Sample  Copy. 
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"  King."] 

The  Bombardment  of  Port  Libertador  at  Puerto  CabcUo. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  December  13  an  Anglo-German  Ultimatum  was  delivered  to  the  Controller 
of  Customs  at  Puerto  Cabello.  The  ultimatum  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  insults  given  and  the  damage  done 
to  the  British  steamer  "  Topaze."  As  the  reply  was  not  received  in  the  required  time  the  British  and  German 
vessels  opened   Are  on  the  fort,   and  reduced   it  to  ruins  in   forty-five  minutes. 

(The    photo    was   taken    by    Lieutenant   H.    Rawson,    R.N.) 
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A    correspondent    elsewhere    pro- 

The       tests,  with  a  touch,  we  fear,  of  just 

Drougrht    anger,  against  the  unduly  cheerful 

account  we  gave  last  month  of  the 
supposed  break-up  of  the  drought.  The 
"whisper  of  running  water"  is  not  heard  every- 
where ;  nor  do  the  desolate  plains  on  which  the 
hot  Australian  skies  look  down  "grow  sud- 
denly green,"  in  all  districts,  with  the  tender 
verdure  of  the  young  grass.  That  is  true  of 
many  parts  of  Australia,  but  it  is  not  true,  un- 
happily, of  wide  districts  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  disasters  of  the  long  drought,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  reached  their  climax  there  in  1902 ;  and 
when  translated  into  arithmetical  terms  they 
make  an  appalHng  record.  The  wheat  harvest  of 
1902  in  New  South  Wales,  for  example,  is  only 
one-tenth  of  the  harvest  ofi90i,  and  this  repre- 
sents a  loss  to  the  wheat-growers  of  over 
£2,000,000,  The  losses  in  grain,  hay,  and 
vegetables  is  at  least  as  great  in  the  aggre- 
gate; while  the  disasters  of  the  pastoral  indus- 
try are  on  a  yet  more  tragical  scale.  In  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  State  there  is  a  de- 
crease of  47^401  horses,  319,461  cattle,  and 
15,669,632  sheep!  Taken  at  low  rates,  this 
represents  an  immediate  cash  loss  of  some- 
thing Hke  £8,000,000  sterling;  and  to  these 
must  be  added — what  can  hardly  be  calculated 
— the  loss  arising  from  the  potentialities  of  in- 
crease destroyed.  In  1891  the  returns  showed 
the  number  of  sheep  in  New  South  Wales  to 
be  61,831,416.  Since  then  the  reduction  has 
been  steadily  going  on,  and  may  be  expressed 
in  a  bit  of  dreadful  arithmetic : 

1892  58,000,000 

1893  57,000,000 

1894  57,000,000 

1895  47,000,000 

1896  48,000,000 

1897  43,000,000 

1898  41,000,000 


1899  36,000,000 

1900  40,000,000 

1901  41,000,000 

1902  ..       (about)  25,500,000 

The  drought,  in  fact,  has  withered  with  its 
scorching  breath  the  gains  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  And  all  this  loss,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, falls  on  a  population  of  a  little  over  a 
million.  How  high  must  be  the  courage, 
and  how  rich  the  resources,  which  enable  a 
community  so  small  to  survive  a  disaster  so 
tremendous ! 

The  failure  of  the  wheat  harvest 
Dear  means,  of  course,  dear  bread  all 
Bread      throughout  Australia;  and  in  this 

way  the  drought  touches  with  its 
scorching  finger  every  breakfast-table  in  the 
community.  Bread,  indeed,  is  already  rising 
to  almost  famine  cost.  Australia  loses  the 
grain  it  used  to  export;  it  must  actually  im- 
port 11,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  that  there 
may  be  bread  for  the  households  and  seed- 
wheat  for  the  farmers.  But  there  is  a  duty  of 
IS.  6d.  per  cental  on  imported  wheat.  When 
the  amount  of  duty  actually  paid,  and  the  in- 
creased price  of  the  wheat  already  in  Australia 
are  added  together,  this  means  that  the  cost  of 
the  bread  and  seed-grain  of  the  year  is  in- 
creased by  more  than  £1,000,000.  Under 
similar  conditions  Peel  repealed  the  corn  laws 
and  gave  cheap  bread  to  English  households; 
and  the  clamour  is  loud  that  the  Federal  Par- 
liament should  pursue  a  like  policy  in  Aus- 
tralia. But  this  would  be  to  destroy  the 
profits  of  those  happy  farmers  in  South  Aus- 
tralia and  elsewhere  whose  barns  are  full  of 
wheat.  It  would,  in  addition,  bring  to  ruin 
pretty  well  the  whole  theory  of  Protection! 
It  would  certainly  show  that  the  duties  which 
are  supposed  to  "protect"  the  farmer  are  a  vain 
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show.  When  he  has  a  good  harvest,  they  are 
useless;  when  he  has  a  bad  harvest,  they  are 
suspended.  If  they  are  not  suspended,  in- 
deed, the  duties  "kick"  like  a  badly  loaded 
g-un.  They  hit  the  unfortunate  farmer  him- 
self worst  of  all ;  for  they  raise  enormously  the 
cost  of  seed-wheat  when  he  is  least  able  to  pay 
for  it.  And  it  is  impossible  to  d^y  in  this 
case  that  the  consumer  pays  the  duty.  If  the 
duties  were  suspended,  the  price  of  bread 
would  instantly  fall.  The  logic  of  high  bread, 
of  empty  barns,  and  of  non-existent  crops  is 
likely  to  seriously  affect  the  political  views  of 
a  large  section  of  the  Australian  population. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  wave 
Brit'sh  of  serious  criticism  on  Australian 
Criticism  politics  generally,  and  on  Austra- 
lian finance  in  particular,  is  begin- 
ing  to  sweep  through  the  English  press,  and 
may  be  attended  with  grave  results  for  Aus- 
tralian interests.  This  wave  of  criticism — 
a  sort  of  "Antarctic  depression''  sweeping  over 
the  landscape — has  been  gathering  slowly,  not 
to  say  reluctantly,  for  months,  and  it  has 
broken  at  last.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
tlie  earlier  signs  of  this  new  mood  of  English 
opinion.  Before  the  end  of  December  the 
London  "  Daily  Express  "  had  discovered  Mr. 
Coghlan's  statistics,  and  was  commenting  in 
capital  letters,  and  with  the  help  of  many  notes 
of  admiration,  on  "  The  Astounding  Finances 
of  the  Commonwealth !"  and  the  "  Gigantic 
Debts  of  Australasia ! !"  Here  is  a  sample  of 
the  financial  criticism  of  the  "  Daily  Express" 
— a  journal,  it  must  be  remembered,  which  has 
an  immense  circulation: 

No  other  country  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  is  saddled  with  so  prodigious  a  debt  as 
Australia,  and  probably  no  country  has  a  debt  the  ul- 
timate redemption  of  which  is  so  hopeless. 

During  last  year  the  six  Australian  States  bor- 
rowed more  than  nine  millions  sterling  to  keep  them- 
selves going,  while  the  total  sum  realised  from  all  forms 
of  taxation  was  only  a  little  over  ten  millions.  Here 
are  some  figures  of  a  startling  character  relating  to  the 
six  Australian  States: 


Interest  on 

Loan  Money 

Paid  out  of 

Debt. 

Used. 

own  resources 

1897 

. .      £6,915,047 

. .     £6,008,106 

. .      £906,941 

1898 

7,014,038 

5,512,965 

. .     1,501,073 

1899 

7,156,930 

5,572,354 

. .     1,584,576 

1900 

7,262,241 

6,122,227 

. .     1,140,014 

1901 

7,480,814 

7,232,701 

248,113 

Amount 
received. 

1902 

7,778,003 

9,403,601 

. .     1,625,598 

Tf  British  financiers  declined  to  negotiate  any  further 
loans  with  Australasia,  the  Commonwealth  would  be 
faced  by  a  very  diflScult  problem— that  of  how  to  con- 
tinue solvent. 


The  political  criticisms  ofifered  are 

Political    almost  as  abundant,  if  not  quite  so 

Criticisms  severe,  as  the  financial  criticisms. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman's  new  maga- 
zine, "  The  World's  Work,"  publishes  in  its 
January  number  an  article  on  "The  Unpopular 
Australian  Commonwealth."  There  is  no 
superfluous  drop  of  gall  in  the  ink  in  which 
this  article  is  written ;  it  is  merely  a  grave  dis- 
cussion of  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  halo  of 
sentimental  admiration  which  originally  rested 
on  the  brows  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
has,  somehow,  vanished — even  to  Australian 
eyes.  "  The  World's  Work  "  traces  this  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  First,  to  the  drought  and 
the  financial  troubles  bred  of  the  drought — for 
"the  critical  faculty,"  it  reflects,  "is  never  so 
keen  as  when  people  have  lost  much  money, 
and  are  afraid  they  are  about  to  lose  more." 
Next,  to  the  long  agony  of  the  Tarifif  debate,, 
and  the  severity  of  the  Tarifif  duties. 
Another  disturbing  cause  is  the  failure  of  the 
State  Parliaments  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions.  They  should  have  been  cut 
down  simultaneously  with  Federation.  Instead, 
they  were  left  to  commit  suicide  in  detail,  and 
at  leisure;  and  they  naturally  address  them- 
selves to  that  process  with  reluctance.  The  un- 
foreseen predominance  of  the  Labour  partv  is 
another  ground  of  ofifence.  Then,  adds  "The 
World's  Work,"  "  it  must  be  remembered  how 
young  the  Commonwealth  is,  and  how  im- 
patient Australia  is  " ! 

These  criticisms,  however,  reached 

A         what    may   be    called    the  cyclone 

Cyclone     point  on  February   13,  when    the 

cablegrams  brought  the  news  of 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a  journalistic  tem- 
pest. The  London  "Daily  Mail"  predicted  ''an 
Australian  crisis,  exceeding  in  severity  that  of 
1893."  This  will  come,  we  are  warned,  "as  a 
result  of  the  perpetual  borrowing  policy  of  the 
Governments,  the  hindering  of  immigration, 
the  maintenance  of  a  fictitious  wages  rate,  and 
the  drought."  If  the  Australian  States  pur- 
sue their  present  policy,  by  March,  1904, 
"£t  1,000,000  will  have  been  expended  on  un- 
productive public  works,"  while  ret-renchment 
is  confined  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  national 
defences. 

"  This  indebtedness,"  the  "  Daily  Mail "  goes  on 
to  areue,  "  has  been  incurred  in  maintaining  in 
comfort  and  affluence  a  worker  who  regards  every 
newcomer  merely  as  a  competitor  for  the  wages  within 
his  loan-maintained  paradise.  Despite  recurring  de- 
ficits, a  policy  of  prodigal  relief  works  and  old-age  pen- 
sions has  been  adopted.  Australia  ought  to  have  grown 
and  developed  like  a  giant,  but  her  birth-rate  is  steadily 
declining,  and  the  loss  by  emigration  during  the  last 
two  years  has  exceeded  the  gain  by  immigration.      The 
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socialists  have  swayed  the  past  policy  of  the  country, 
and  they  now  seem  to  be  steering  Australia  to  a  not 
distant  and  not  uncertain  ruin." 

The  discussion  of  Australian  finances  in  the 
English  press  has  been  general,  but  no  jour- 
nal has  taken  quite  so  severe  a  tone  as  the 
*'  Daily  Mail."  The  "  Scotsman,"  however, 
one  of  the  most  sober  and  influential  of  jour- 
nals, warns  Australia  that  "  it  is  high  time  to 
take  in  sail  if  she  is  to  weather  the  next 
storm." 

It  is  childish  to  resent  these  criti- 
is  It  All  cisms ;  the  wiser  plan  is  to  calmly 
True?  assess  their  value,  and  learn  their 
lesson.  In  part  they  are  bred  of 
half  knowledge.  They  ignore  the  fundamen- 
tal difference  betwixt  English  and  Australian 
finance.  The  bulk  of  our  indebtedness  is 
covered  by  our  railways,  and  the  railways  are 
a  national  asset.  To  translate  English  finance 
into  Australian  terms,  we  must  add  to  the 
public  debt  of  Great  Britain  the  capital  cost  of 
all  British  railways.  The  result  would  be  the 
biggest  National  Debt  which  has  yet  emerged 
to  the  gaze  of  the  astonished  human  race !  But 
the  British  railways  would  be  a  national  asset; 
and  would  outweigh  the  vast  national  debt 
created ;  and  this,  too,  is  true  of  Australia. 
Moreover,  British  critics  do  not  distinguish 
betwixt  the  various  Australian  States.  They 
are  not  all  spendthrifts,  waltzing  through  a 
''  Rake's  Progress  "  with  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  of 
New  South  Wales,  as  fiddler.  It  is  hard, 
indeed,  on  the  States  who  are  resolutely  and 
soberly  putting  their  finances  in  order  that, 
by  English  critics,  their  Treasurers  are  all  sup- 
posed to  be  so  many  versions  of  Mr.  O'Sulli- 
van, the  evil  genius  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Cabinet. 

Yet  the  English  journals  are,  after 
Our  all,  only  saying  of  Australian 
Real  Faults  finance  what  our  wisest  states- 
men, and  our  sanest  journals, 
have  been  saying  for  months  past.  It 
is  idle'  to  deny  that  our  finances  have 
been  extravagant,  and  that  our  Parliaments, 
for  a  time,  suffered  from  a  paralysis  of  busi- 
ness sense.  The  facts  of  Australian  finance 
are  as  undeniable  as  the  multiplication  table 
itself.  In  twenty  years  the  rate  of  increase  in 
our  public  debt  has  been  three  times  that  of 
our  increase  in  either  population  or  produc- 
tion. Here  are  the  exact  figures  of  the  in- 
creases since  188 1 : 

TABLE  OF  INCREASES. 

In  In  Exports  of 

Public  In  Domestic 

Indebtedness.        Population.      Produce. 
Amount     . .    . .  £149,482,690     . .     1,587,402     . .  £26,182,713 
Per  cent 225  ..  71  ..  8o| 


Nothing  can  justify  the  policy  represented  by 
these  figures.  It  is  more  than  ten  years  since 
the  "  boom  "  burst  in  Australia,  and  half  our 
banks  closed ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  we  had 
entered  on  a  cycle  of  prudent  finance.  But 
since  the  boom  burst  we  have  added  more 
than  £60,000,000  to  our  public  debt!  Here 
is  the  table  of  increase  for  ten  years : 

June  30, 
1891.  1902.  Increase. 

New  South  Wales  . .  £52,950,733    £71,592,485    £18,641,752 

Victoria 43,638,897  . .  53,547,659  . .    9,908,762 

Queensland 29,457,134  . .  39,338,427  . .    9,881,293 

South  Australia..  ..  20,347,125  ..  27,272,545  . .  6,925,420 
Western  Australia. .  1,613,594  . .  14,942,310  . .  13,328,716 
Tasmania 7,110,290  . .    9,095,735  . .    1,985,445 

The     vital     spot     in     Australian 
Railway    finance  is,  of  course,  the  State  rail- 
Earningrs  ways.     They  are  the  one  substan- 
tial     interest-earning      asset      the 
States  possess.     The  real  test  of  the  severity 
in  the  incidence  of  our  public  debt  is  found  in 
the  ratio  the  earnings  of  the  railways  bear  to 
the  amount  of  interest  which  has  to  be  paid. 
And  that  ratio  steadily  sinks!       Here  are  the 
figures  taken  from  Coghlan: 

1891.  1901-2. 

Annual  charge  for  interest,  etc.. .  £5,871,909  . .  £8,133,393 

Railway  net  earnings 3,151,948  . .     3,663,451 

Amount  otherwise  found 2,719,961  . .    4,469,942 

The  annual  charge  has  increased  by 
£2,261,484,  the  railway  net  earnings  have  in- 
creased by  only  £511,503;  the  difference  to  be 
made  up  from  other  sources  has  increased  by 
£1,749,981. 

One   other   significant   table  taken 
GeTTe^ai    ^^^^  Coghlan  may  be  given ;  it  is 
Situation  a  summary  of  the  increases  in  the 
chief     factors      of     national      life 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  for  the  period 
1891-1902.       In  this  summary  Western  Aus- 
tralia is  omitted,  as  it  represents  quite  excep- 
tional conditions: 

Five  States 
(Western  Aus- 
tralia excluded). 

Population 17    percent. 

Amount  of  public  indebtedness 31    percent. 

Annual  charge  on  public  indebtedness  . .    29^  per  cent. 

Exports  of  domestic  produce 4|  per  cent. 

Railway  net  earnings 8   per  cent. 

These  figures  show  beyond  challenge  that  the 
general  policy  of  the  Australasian  States  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  has  been  marked  by  un- 
wise extravagance.  The  figures  are  a  re- 
proach to  Australian  Parliaments  and  to  Aus- 
tralian statesmen.  Yet  this  "  extravagance  " 
is  not  due  to  any  failure  of  business  sense  on 
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the  part  of  our  public  men.  It  is  a  result  of 
the  ascendency  of  the  Labour  party  and  its 
ideals.  For  the  Labour  party,  somehow,  has 
not  yet  developed  a  capacity  for  finance. 


The  Future 


The  English  journals,  it  may  be 
added,  have  not  realised  the  scale 
and  strength  of  the  movement  to- 
wards a  sane  financial  policy  which 
has  arisen  in  Australia.  That  impulse  comes 
not  from  the  Parliaments  to  the  people,  but 
from  the  people  to  the  Parliaments.  It  has 
effected  a  political  revolution  in  South  Aus- 
tralia and  in  Victoria ;  it  is  clearly  visible  in 
Queensand  and  in  Tasmania;  it  will  yet  re- 
shape parties  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
suggestion  that  "  the  redemption  of  Austra- 
lian debt  is  hopeless  "  is  not  so  much  foolish 
as  inane.  The  Australian  intellect  has,  at 
bottom,  much  of  the  hard  sagacity,  the  half 
cynical  coolness  of  the  American  mind ;  and 
the  Australian  conscience  is  as  sensitive  on  the 
point  of  financial  honour  as  the  British  con- 
science itself.  Australia  is  already  readjust- 
ing its  finances. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  British 
Political  sensitiveness  as  to  Australian 
Shocks     finance  is  made  acute  as  a  result  of 

the  disquiet  caused  by  some  of  our 
recent  legislation.  Some  of  that  legislation, 
looked  at  from  the  outside,  wears,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  provincial,  not  to  say  an  anti- 
British,  look.  It  seems  to  be  mere  selfish- 
ness crystallised  into  a  policy;  and  selfishness 
is  always  shortsighted.  The  case  of  the  six 
hatters  expressed  that  policy  in  a  concrete  and 
picturesque  shape,  and  the  degree  in  which  it 
has  startled  British  opinion  is  not  easily 
realised.  Mr.  Reid,  whatever  his  limitations, 
has  at  least  beyond  most  politicians  the  gift  of 
imagination,  and  the  insight  into  the  feelings 
of  a  people  which  imagination  yields.  He 
told  an  interviewer : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  acts  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  predisposed  the  British  public 
to  look  rather  sourly  upon  Australia,  and.  this  is  es- 
pecially the  case  with  the  imprisonment  of  the  six  hat- 
ters. These  are  but  trifles  in  themselves,  but  they 
have  a  tremendous  influence  in  communities,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  in  Australia  have  any  idea  of  the 
injury  of  such  an  act.  The  Government  have  acted 
in  the  most  churlisu,  ungrateful  way  to  the  mother 
country. 

That  last  sentence  is  unjust,  for  Sir  Edmund 
Barton  only  administered  the  Act  as  far  as 
the  six  hatters  are  concerned.  But  that  the 
Act  itself  is  "  churlish  "  to  the  rest  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  is,  in  fact,  such  a  measure  as  was 
never  before  placed  on  the  statute  book  of  an 


English-speaking  people,  cannot  be  denied. 
For  it  was  levelled  not  at  foreigners,  but  at 
fellow-citizens ! 

The  Victorian  State  Parliament  has 

A  been  the  scene  during  the  month 

Lost  Leader  Qf  ^  quite  unique  incident.      Mr. 

McKenzie,  the  Minister  of  Lands 
in  the  Irvine  Cabinet,  is  a  very  able  man,  of 
exceptional  debating  power,  whose  courage 
and  character  have  made  him  a  force  in  Vic- 
torian politics.  And  there  is  one  picturesque 
quality  in  him  which  has  helped  his  popularity. 
He  is  practically  blind,  yet,  like  Mr.  Fawcett, 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  has  refused 
to  allow  even  the  dreadful  disability  of  blind- 
ness to  shut  him  out  of  the  ordinary  activities 
of  life.  Against  even  the  terrible  handicap 
of  blindness  Mr.  McKenzie  made  himself  a 
successful  politician  and  man  of  business.  Mr. 
McKenzie  was  charged  with  using  his  office 
as  Minister  of  Lands  to  secure  personal  ad- 
vantage for  himself,  and  this  in  violation  of 
the  very  regulations  he  had  to  enforce  on 
others.  Mr.  McKenzie  resigned  his  portfolio 
directly  the  charges  were  made  against  him. 
A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
evidence  on  the  whole  case.  There  was  no 
question  of  "corruption"  in  the  ordinary  sense ; 
but  it  was  proved  that  Mr.  McKenzie  obtained 
grazing  rights  for  himself,  or  secured  them  for 
his  son,  by  applying  for  them  in  the  names  of 
agents.  He  decided  the  question  of  priority 
of  application  in  favour  of  himself,  or  of  his 
son,  against  another  claimant,  on  inadequate 
grounds;  and  he  sublet,  at  a  profit  of  £1,000, 
but  in  defiance  of  the  regulations,  a  grazing 
right  he  had  secured. 

The  Committee's  verdict  may  be 
The  summed  up  in  one  sentence. 
Verdict  The  Minister  of  Lands  ''failed 
to  realise  his  true  position  as 
a  trustee  of  the  public  lands  .for  the 
people  of  the  State."  Mr.  McKenzie's 
physical  blindness,  in  a  word,  seems  to 
have  subtly  affected  his  moral  vision.  Or, 
he  had  been  long  accustomed  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  to  "work"  the  Lands  Department 
in  the  interests  of  one  constituent  or  another ; 
and  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  could  continue 
to  do  as  Minister  of  Lands,  and  do  for  himself, 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  as  a  pri- 
vate member.  Mr.  McKenzie  resigned  his 
seat  on  the  finding  of  the  Committee  being  re- 
ported, intending  to  offer  himself  for  re-elec- 
tion; for  the  average  member  somehow  feels 
that  the  ballot-box  has  all  the  virtues  which 
in  the  eyes  of  a  sacerdotalist  the  waters  of 
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baptism  have:  it  morally  disinfects!  But 
Mr.  McKenzie  was  lying  on  the  surgeon's 
operating-table  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Committee  was  making  its  report,  and  his 
doctors  forbade  him  to  face  the  strain  of  an 
election.  Mr.  McKenzie  therefore  disappears, 
for  a  while  at  least,  from  public  life.  Public 
feeling  about  the  case  is  of  a  mixed  sort, 
sympathy  for  the  man,  and  a  sort  of  angry 
disgust  at  his  folly,  being  the  chief  elements. 
But  the  incident  really  shows  how  high,  in 
spite  of  all  its  faults,  is  the  standard  of  public 
honour  in  the  public  life  of  Australia.  The 
very  suspicion  that  his  hands  are  not  quite 
clean  is  sufficient  to  ruin  the  strongest  of  poli- 
ticians. Had  Mr.  McKenzie  been,  say,  a  U.S. 
Senator,  his  "steal" — if  "steal"  it  was — would 
have  almost  moved  contempt  by  its  micro- 
scopic dimensions ! 

We  give  elsewhere  a  history  of  the 
A  Coolgardie  Waterworks,  contribu- 
Great  Work  ted  by  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Rason,  the 
Commissioner  of  Railways  and 
Minister  for  Public  Works,  under  whose  ad- 
ministration the  great  enterprise  has  been 
brought  to  a  successful  close.  This  is  really 
the  boldest  scheme  of  the  sort  yet  attempted  in 
Australasia.  The  problem  was  to  dam  the 
current  of  the  River  Helena  at  M;undaring, 
teach  it  to  climb  to  a  level  of  1,400  feet  above 
the  sea,  flow  to  Coolgardie,  350  miles  distant, 
and  pour  some  5,000,000  gallons  daily  into  the 
tanks  and  channels  and  mining  plants  of  that 
golden,  yet  arid,  district.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  with  great  en- 
gineering skill,  and  in  point  of  cost  and  speed 
of  execution  will  compare  with  the  greatest 
and  most  successful  works  of  the  same  charac- 
ter in  the  Old  World.  Mr.  Rason  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  how  the  enterprise  was 
carried  out;  and  who  will  not  admire  the  po- 
litical courage  which  planned  and  executed  a 
scheme  so  great? 

^         The    new    Governor    of    Western 
Gallant    Australia  is,  like  the  Governor  of 
Sailor      New    South    Wales,    a    successful 
sailor.       Admiral     Sir     Frederick 
Bedford  served  in  the   Crimean    War    as    a 
middy,  helped  to  organise  the  Nile  flotilla  for 
the  relief  of  General  Gordon,  has  commanded 
a  fleet  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa ;  has  led  punitive  expedi- 
tions up  African  rivers;  has  been  twice  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  and  during  his  fifty 
years  of  naval  life  has  taken  his  share  in  every 
kind  of  service.     He  is  a  gallant  and  scientific 
sailor  of  the  best  type.      He  will  be  popular. 


no  doubt,  iDut  his  appointment  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  unconfessed,  and  perhaps  un- 
conscious,'policy  which  puts  some  of  the  best 
fighting  men  of  the  Empire  in  the  various 
colonial  Governorships;  so  that,  in  case  of 
war,  the  colonies  will  have  on  the  spot  the 
benefit  of  the  best  military  and  naval  skill. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Kingston 
LLbo'lTr  ^^  ^°  introduce  into  the  Federal 
Laws  Parliament  a  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Bill  modelled  on  the 
South  Australian  Act,  which  is  his  own  child, 
and  which  is  not  the  least  successful  of  the 
many  attempts  to  solve  the  labour  problem 
undertaken  by  Australian  Parliaments.  Aus- 
tralia is  covered  with  a  sort  of  patchwork  of 
industrial  laws.  Each  State  has  its  own 
scheme  for  preventing,  or  settling,  labour 
disputes.  The  Victorian  Wages  Board 
system  represents  perhaps  the  least 
popular  and  most  inequitable  of  all  the 
schemes.  The  New  Zealand  plan  of  Concilia- 
tion Boards  plus  an  Arbitration  Court  is  the 
most  popular.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
scheme  has  yet  justified  by  its  success  its  right 
to  exist.  In  New  Zealand  the  Conciliation 
Boards  are  an  admitted  failure,  and  the  Arbi- 
tration Court  is  visibly  getting  into  rough 
water.  It  served  admirably  during  the  rising 
wave  of  prosperity;  for  its  decisions  were  al- 
ways in  favour  of  an  increase  in  wages.  Of 
late,  its  decisions  have  been  on  the  other  side, 
and  there  is  fierce  discontent  amongst  the 
trade  unions.  The  Court  fixed,  for  ex- 
ample, the  minimum  wage  of  carpenters  in 
Wellington  at  is.  4d.  per  hour,  instead  of  is. 
6d.  The  men  held  a  mass-meeting,  declared 
the  Court  "unworthy  of  confidence,"  and  sent 
petitions  and  deputations  against  it  to  Mr. 
Seddon.  Mr.  Seddon  told  one  deputation  that 
"some  radical  change"  was  necessary ;  the  link 
between  the  Arbitration  Court  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  must  be  broken,  as  "it  tended  to 
drag  down  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  itself." 
But  if  a  Supreme  Court  judge  cannot  be 
trusted  to  settle  a  labour  dispute,  who  can? 

It     has     to     be     frankly    admit- 
unsohfed    ^^^      ^^^^      Australasian      Parlia- 
Probiem    ments    have    not    yet    discovered 
a       solution       of       the       labour 
problem.        They    have    tried     many   meth- 
ods,   and    are    trying   them    still,   with    more 
or  less  hopefulness.      And  some  plan  will  no 
doubt  at  last  emerge    which,  tested    by    the 
rough  logic  of  facts,  will  prove  itself  to  be  ef- 
fective.    But  until  such  a  plan  does  emerge,  it 
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is  idle  to  attempt  a  Federal  Labour  law.  This 
would  be  to  put  the  whole  of  Australian  trade 
and  industry  under  the  perilous  uncertainties 
of  a  doubtful  experiment.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  Conference  of  the  Political  Labour 
League  in  Sydney  struck  out  of  its  "  general 
platform"  its  tenth  plank,  ''  Uniform  industrial 
legislation."  That  policy  involves  too  many 
risks  for  the  Labour  party !  In  an  attempt  to 
capture  the  whole  of  Australia  they  might  lose 
the  advantages  they  have  gained  in  some  of 
the  States. 

Mr.  Reid  and  Sir  William  Lyne 
Political  have  each  been  making  a  sort  of 
Piisrrims  political  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  " 
to  Western  Australia  during 
the  month.  They  have  each  delivered 
a  number  of  addresses  of  a  more  or 
less  entertaining  kind  there,  and  each,  it 
may  be  added,  has  returned  persuaded 
that  he  has  converted  the  whole  State  to  his 
own  views.  Sir  William  Lyne,  however,  is 
hardly  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  day  as  a 
speaker  with  Mr.  Reid.  Sir  Edmund  Barton, 
too,  has  undertaken  a  rhetorical  campaign  in 
Tasmania,  where  the  State  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions are  about  to  be  held.  These  political 
"excursions  and  alarums"  may  be  accepted  as 
a  sign  that  the  Federal  Houses  are  soon  to 
meet  again,  and  the  strife  of  parties  will  be  re- 
newed. Mr.  Reid  has  committed  himself  to 
the  policy  of  revising  the  tariff  should  he  come 
into  power;  and  Mr.  Watson,  the  leader  of 
the  Labour  party,  declares  that  this  pledge 
postpones  for  an  indefinite  period  Mr.  Reid's 
advent  as  the  second  Federal  Premier.  The 
Labour  party,  in  brief,  proposes  to  hold  all  it 
has  won  under  the  tariff.  It  is  entertaining 
to  notice  the  stentorian  tones  in  which  the 
leaders  of  both  sides  of  the  House  accuse  each 
other  of  "abject  submission"  to  the  Labour 
party,  and  profess  to  regard  this  as  a  sort  of 
unforgivable  political  sin.  The  Labour  mem- 
bers probably  enjoy  this  curious  political  duet 
much  more  than  the  performers  themselves — 
or  the  public — do. 


New 


When  the  Federal  Parliament 
Navigation  "^^^^s,  it  is  to  be  asked  to  pass  a 
Laws      Bill  forbidding  any  ship  to  trade 

in  Australian  waters  which  does 
not  pay  Australian  rates  of  wages.  This  is 
meant  to  prevent  the  great  European  steam- 
ship lines — such  as  the  Orient,  the  P.  and  O., 
etc. — carrying  goods  or  passengers  betwixt 
Australian  ports.  The  entire  trade  of  eighty- 
six  ports  and  of  8,500  miles  of  coast  line  is  to 


be  secured  for  Australian  ships.  There  is,  in 
a  word,  to  be  a  "corner"  in  the  Australian 
coastal  trade  created  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
In  the  same  Bill  power  is  to  be  taken  to  forbid 
trade  in  Australian  waters  to  the  ships  of 
nations — no  matter  what  wages  they  pay — 
which  handicap  foreign  shipping  in  their  own 
seas.  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  in  a  word,  will 
virtuously  punish,  as  far  as  he  can,  all  nations 
who  on  their  own  coast  adopt  the  very  policy 
he  wishes  to  establish  in  Australian  waters ! 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  delicious  bit  of  po- 
litical inconsistency  yet  reported.  The  new 
policy  will  certainly  offend  British  sentiment. 
In  London,  Sir  Edmund  Barton  was  eloquent 
in  favour  of  a  scheme  for  confining  all  trade  in 
the  British  Empire  to  British  shipping.  Now 
he  proposes  to  banish  British  shipping  from 
Australian  waters.  He  lays  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  keeping  wholly  unlike  political 
views  for  use  on  different  sides  of  the  equator. 
The  criticism  of  the  London  "Daily  Chronicle" 
may  be  accepted  as  giving  the  British  view  of 
the  matter: 

It  is  bau  enough  for  Britisn  trade  and  commerce  to  be 
hampered  by  the  restrictions  of  foreign  countries,  but 
it  is  worse,  in  sentiment  at  least,  for  this  restrictive 
policy  to  be  emulated  by  our  own  colonies.  Yet  this 
is  what  the  Australian  Commonwealth  is  determined 
on  doing.  Not  only  foreign,  but  British  ships  are  to  be 
debarred  from  carrying  cargo  or  passengers  between  one 
Australian  port  and  another,  unless  their  crews  are  paid 
the  Australian  trade-union  rate  of  wages.  The  lower 
rate  of  wages  paid  by  British  and  foreign  lines  is  the 
ostensible  reason  for  this  agitation,  but  the  real  motive 
of  the  movement  is  to  exclude  competition,  under  which 
the  trading  and  travelling  public  get  a  better  service 
than  the  colonial-owned  ships  provide.  But  the  threat 
that  the  Australian  shipping  wage  rate,  which  is  the 
highest  in  the  world,  would  have  to  be  reduced  unless 
this  competition  was  checked,  has  brought  the  whole 
of  the  trade  unions  into  line,  and  the  enactment  of  the 
promised  prohibitive  legislation  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. It  will  afford  the  Australian  steamship  owners 
an  opportunity  of  forming  a  ring  that  will  not  be  only 
able  to  raise  freights  and  fares  against  the  defenceless 
public,  but  reduce  the  wages  of  the  very  men  who  are 
now  assisting  to  create  this  monopoly. 

Many  apologies  are  being  offered 

N.s.w.      for  the  scale  and  recklessness    of 

Finance    public  expenditure  in  New  South 

Wales.      Perhaps  no  attack  on  the 

financial  policy  of  the  See  Cabinet  is  quite  so 

damaging  as  the  defence  which  Mr.  O'Sulli- 

van  offers  in  its  behalf.     "  Where,"  he  asks, 

"would  the  country  have  been  if  they  had  not 

spent  £5,000,000  in  wages  in   the  last  three 

years — even  if  they  had  to  borrow  the  money 

to  do  it?"      Mr.  Carruthers  wittily  describes 

Mr.  O'Sullivan's  financial  policy  as  resembling 

that  of  a  dog  feeding  on  its  own  tail.      It  is 
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certainly  bad,  both  for  the  tail  and  the  dog. 
Sir  John  See,  however,  attempted  at  Kiama 
a  more  serious  defence  of  his  Cabinet.  By 
grouping-  Sir  W.  Lyne's  administration  with 
his  own,  he  argued  that  the  public  indebted- 
ness had  hardly  grown  faster  than  during  Mr. 
Reld's  administration;  that  the  huge  amounts 
spent  were  necessary,  etc.  The  *'  calamity- 
howlers,"  Sir  John  See  added,  might  have 
their  way ;  but  he  contended  that  "  if  it  had 
-not  been  for  the  judicious  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  the  people  would  now  be  for 
the  major  part  in  a  state  bordering  on  destitu- 
tion." That  is  for  New  South  Wales  a  very 
damaging  defence.  It  is  almost  on  the  part 
of  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  a  confes- 
sion of  the  bankruptcy  of  that  State.  Yet  no 
one  of  the  Australasian  States  has  more  both 
of  solid  wealth  and  of  splendid  natural  re- 
sources than  New  South  Wales! 

The  Conference  of  the  Political 
Labour  Labour  League  held  in  Sydney 
ideals      during    the    month    is    interesting 

as  making  audible  the  inner  mind 
of  the  Labour  party.  One  heroic  proposal  in 
the  interest  of  "  discipline "  was  submitted. 
A  Labour  member  was  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  of  the  League  a  signed, 
but  undated,  resignation,  which  could  be 
handed  in  by  the  League,  and  the  member  be 
''snufifed  out"  of  political  existence  at  any 
moment,  if  he  failed  to  obey  orders.  This 
Spartan  proposal,  however,  was  rejected. 
But  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  party  government  was  carried,  as  was 
another  for  the  abolition  of  the  royal  veto  over 
Commonwealth  legislation.  Australia,  it  was 
argued,  could  not  be  called  ''free"  while  its 
laws  were  capable  of  being  vetoed  by  an  au- 
thority on  the  other  side  of  the  planet.  The 
debate  on  the  proposal  was  decidedly  vigor- 
ous. The  royal  assent  has  to  be  given  to  every 
Bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  well 
as  by  Colonial  Parliaments.  To  cancel  this 
means  a  revolution.  It  means  the  abolition  of 
royalty  and  the  invention  of  a  new  political 
system.  Mr.  MacDonald,  M.L.A.,  declared  the 
resolution  was  a  burlesque.  "  There  was  only 
one  way  to  be  a  self-governing  people,  and 
that  was  by  cutting  entirely  adrift  from  the 
British  Empire."  Another  delegate  said 
shrewdly  that  ''Australia  was  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Canada,  India,  and  other  colonial  de- 
pendencies, and  if  the  privilege  they  asked  for 
was  granted,  the  other  dependencies  would 
demand  the  same  privilege,  and  that  would 
result  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire." 
The  resolution,  however,  was  carried  by  54 


votes  to  21.  It  means  nothing,  of  course;  it 
is  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish.  We  already  enjoy 
partnership  in  Empire  without  the  burdens  of 
Empire.  But  the  notion  that  we  could  cut  the 
golden  thread — slender  already  as  a  film  of 
silk — which  links  us  to  the  Crown,  and  yet 
remain  within  the  circle  of  the  Empire,  is 
absurd. 

New  Zealand  still  remains  at  a 
z  atamd  ^^^^^  ^^  prosperity  which  the  sister 
Harvests  States  of  Australia  can  only  con- 
template with  envying  eyes.  The 
value  of  its  exports  under  almost  every  head 
steadily  rises ;  and  one  line  of  New  Zealand 
statistics  will  be  read  with  watering  lips  all 
throughout  the  drought-afflicted  Australian 
Commonwealth.  The  wheat  harvest  of  New 
Zealand  will  average  28  bushels  per  acre;  the 
yield  of  oats  is  35  bushels  per  acre;  that  of 
JDarley  is  37  bushels  per  acre !  These  figures 
show  how  rich  is  the  soil  and  how  kindly  the 
skies  of  New  Zealand.  If  Australian  farm- 
lands yielded  harvests  on  this  golden  scale, 
the  Commonwealth  would  be  a  sort  of  earthly 
paradise,  a  land  of  full  granaries,  and  laughing 
orchards,  and  overflowing  pockets.  A  land 
on  which  Nature  looks  with  so  kindly  a  face 
may  well  survive  strange  experiments  in 
politics. 

Australia  sent  brave  and  loyal  men 
Mr. Arthur  to  South  AfHca,  and  added  a  new 
Lynch,  M. p.  ray  to  the  glory  of  the  British  flag 
there;  but  it  has  also  supplied  the 
one  conspicuous  example  of  an  open  and  ac- 
tive traitor!  Arthur  Lynch  is  Australian 
by  birth,  but  there  is  a  lawless — if  not  a 
rebel — strain  in  his  very  blood.  His  father 
fought  on  the  diggers'  side  in  the  famous 
Eureka  Stockade.  Lynch  himself  is  a  man 
of  real  intellectual  ability.  He  took  the  M.A. 
and  C.E.  degrees  at  the  Melbourne  University, 
studied  science  at  Berlin,  lived  for  a  time  in 
Paris,  was  war  correspondent  in  Ashanti,  and 
is  familiar  with  almost  every  land  and  every 
clime  on  the  planet.  The  sense  of  citizen- 
ship in  any  nation  must  have  grown  very  faint 
in  him.  There  was  a  vagabond  ferment  in  his 
blood.  He  drifted  into  South  Africa,  accepted 
with  cheerful  facility  Boer  citizenship,  fought 
against  the  British  flag;  and,  directly  the  war 
was  over,  "  shed "  his  Transvaal  nationality 
with  the  same  light-hearted  ease  -^Vith  which 
he  had  adopted  it,  and  became  a  candidate  for 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  duly 
elected !  That  Mr.  Lynch  could  one  week  be 
firing  on  British  soldiers  as  a  Boer  officer, 
and  the  next  week,  or  thereabouts,  take  his 
seat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  as  a 
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British  legislator,  was  too  much  for  even  the 
lazy  good  nature  of  John  Bull,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
I^nch  was  tried  and  convicted  of  high  trea- 
son. There  is  not  one  grain  of  Australian 
sympathy  with  him.  He  trifled  with  citizen- 
ship and  all  that  citizenship  means.  And  high 
treason,  after  all,  is  not  an  easy  and  innocent 
sport  which  any  idle  man  can  take  up  without 
risk  when  he  feels  bored. 


LONDON,  January  i,   1903. 

The  New  Year  has  opened  well  in 

A  Good     foreign    aflfairs.    because    the    Old 

Beginning:  Year  closed  so  badly.      December 

opened  with  an  act  of  supreme  folly 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government.  The 
violent  attack  made  by  the  British  and  Ger- 
man Governments  on  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela, in  order  to  exact  payment  of  debts  al- 
leged to  be  due  to  the  German  and  British 
creditors,  evoked  a  widespread  and  almost 
universal  protest  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  The  grounds  of  this  protest 
were  succinctly  summarised  in  a  resolution, 
carried  almost  unanimously,  in  Dr.  Clifford's 
Church  on  Peace  Sunday  night.  The  resolu- 
tion condemned  the  attack  upon  Venezuela, 


PRESIDENT   CASTRO. 


first,  because  no  effort  had  been  made  before 
appealing  to  force  to  settle  the  matter  by  arbi- 
tration. Secondly,  because  Parliament  had 
been  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  going 
on  until  the  guns  began  to  speak ;  and,  thirdly,, 
because  the  Government  had  departed  from 
the  time-honoured  policy  of  Great  Britain  by 
tying  us  up  with  an  entangling  alliance  with  a 
foreign  Power  whose  ulterior  designs  were 
suspected  by  our  kindred  in  the  United  States, 
and  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  use  the 
British  fleet  as  the  bum-bailiff  of  foreign  bond- 
holders. After  the  resolution  was  carried,  the 
word  "  debt-collectors "  was  substituted  for 
"  bum-bailiffs,''  but  the  sense  remained  the 
same.  Although  the  first  independent  British 
ultimatum  was  despatched  to  Venezuela  in 
July,  and  the  third  was  launched  in  November, 
the  representatives  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  self-governing  nation  were  not  told  one  word 
about  what  was  being  done  in  their  name  until 
the  Venezuelan  coast  was  blockaded  and  the 
Venezuelan  fleet  seized  and  partially  de- 
stroyed. The  Americans,  who  distrust  the 
Germans,  wondered  why  we  had  gone  debt- 
collecting  in  their  company.  The  Ministers 
found,  much  to  their  surprise,  that  there  was 
hardly  a  voice  raised,  even  among  the  ranks 
of  their  supporters,  in  favour  of  their  new  little 
war,  while  even  Rudyard  Kipling  broke  out 
into  rhyme  to  curse  it. 

How  to     The  best  friends  of  England  in  the 

Develop    United     States    looked    with    un- 

the  Monroe  fgigned  alarm  upon  our  action  in 

Doctrine.  ^  .  ^         -r,-  ,        . 

makmg  war  upon  Venezuela  m 
company  with  Germany.  For  while  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  no  way  forbids  punitive 
measures  against  American  States,  it  does  for- 
bid any  seizure  of  American  territory.  Now 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  punitive  measures 
effective  without  occupying  territory,  and 
when  once  European  force  is  established  on  • 
foreign  soil  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  out 
again.  Occupation  can  become  permanent, 
as  in  Egypt,  without  any  annexation.  If  the 
Allies  had  occupied  any  port  in  Venezuela  the 
hostile  feeling  in  the  United  States  would 
have  become  very  strong.  It  seems  to  some 
of  us,  therefore,  that,  for  the  avoidance  of  diffi- 
culties in  the  future,  it  would  be  advisable  that 
President  Roosevelt  should  develop  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  a  little  so  as  to  put  a  veto  upon 
any  resort  to  force  against  any  American 
State  until  arbitration  had  been  offered  to  that 
State,  and  by  that  State  had  been  refused. 
This  would  not  entirely  preclude  the  danger 
of  the  seizure  by  European  armies  of  Ameri- 
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can  soil  either  to  enforce  the  payment  of  an 
award  or  to  enforce  claims  which  some 
American  State  migj^ht  refuse  to  send  to  arbi- 
tration, but  it  would  avert  a  great  number, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  would  obviate 
any  necessity  for  appealing-  to  force.  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  before  five  years  are  past, 
the  very  men  who  have  poured  most  ridicule 
upon  the  Hague  Conference  will  recognise 
that  in  the  Hague  Tribunal  there  has  been 
created  the  only  way  of  escape  from  an  end- 
lessly recurring  series  of  costly  and  dangerous 
expeditions. 

The  Durbar  at  Delhi  has  gone  of¥ 
De^hi       ^^^^^  great  eclat.  Lord  Curzon  has 
Durbar     shown  his  capacity  to  act  as  stage- 
manager    for   the    Empire.      The 
Oriental  world,  it  is  said,  loves  a  spectacle. 
In  that  case  it  is  very  like  the  Western  world. 
The  only  difference  is  that  under  an  Indian 
sky  you  can  produce  brighter  effects,  and  the 
colour-sense  of  the  crowd  is  more  developed 
than  it  is  under  the  grey  mists  of  our  own  na- 
tive land.      The  Durbar  is  no  doubt  a  great 
scenic  advertisement  of  the  Empire.   But  even 


in  the  midst  of  the  Coronation  junketings  at 
Delhi  men  felt  the  presence  of  a  cloud  in  the 
far  North- West.  The  Ameer  Habibullah  de- 
clined to  attend  the  Durbar,  which  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  all  things. 
Possibly  his  absence  is  the  only  ^undation  for 
the  report  that  his  subsidy  has  been  stopped 
and  that  the  importation  of  arms  has  been  for- 
bidden. If  these  stories  be  true  the  outlook 
is  gloomy  indeed.  We  trust  that  Lord  Cur- 
zon will  not  allow  any  feeling  of  resentment 
to  lure  him  into  a  policy  of  hostility  to  the 
Afghan  Ameer.  We  have  never  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan without  regretting  it.  That  wild 
boar  of  the  hills  is  not  worth  the  shearing. 

M,..         Parliament  having  risen  and   Mr. 

Chamber-  Balfour     having     influenza,     Mr. 

■  *Af"  Chamberlain  has  been  able  to 
monopolise  public  attention.  In 
the  cruiser  "  Good  Hope  "  he  crossed  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  threaded  the  Mediterranean,  and 
then,  after  making  calls  at  Egypt  and  at 
Uganda,  found  himself  in  Natal  at  Christmas. 
He  received  a  vociferous  welcome,  to  which 
he  responded  in  terms  which  showed  that  he 
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is  fully  determined  to  play  the  g^reat  role  in 
South  Africa.  Banquets,  receptions,  inter- 
views followed  in  fast  succession.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, if  he  keeps  it  up  at  this  rate,  will  wear 
himself  out  before  he  leaves  South  Africa.  He 
is  sixty-five  years  of  age,  unaccustomed  to  the 
African  sun,  and  he  has  not  yet  quite  re- 
covered from  the  accident  to  his  head.  Even 
if  he  had  no  speeches  to  make  he  would  find 
his  programme  exhausting;  but,  as  he  has 
been  making  a  couple  of  public  speeches  every 
day,  and  receiving  all  manner  of  deputations 
all  day  long,  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  he  is  not 
knocked  up.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  speaking 
as  a  confirmed  optimist,  and  he  will  need  his 
optimism  to  carry  him  safely  through  the  re- 
gions which  have  been  devastated  by  the  war. 

The  .death   of  the  Archbishop   of 

''^*'of^he"^^^"^^^^"^y  ^^"loves  a  rugged  and 
Archbishop  familiar  figure  from  the  contem- 
porary sage.  Dr.  Temple  was  a 
fine  example  of  a  familiar  type.  In  his  early 
youth  he  was  a  Liberal,  as  he  grew  older  he 
gradually  became  more  and  more  Conserva- 
tive, and  finally  died  as  the  chief  champion  of 
the  most  reactionary  legislative  measure  of 
recent  times.  Mr.  Gladstone  began  as  a  Con- 
servative and  ended  as  the  leader  of  the  Li- 
beral Home  Rulers.  Dr.  Temple  began  as  a 
Broad-Church  essayist  and  reviewer,  he  was 
an  advocate  of  Disestablishment,  and  he 
generally  marched  in  the  van.  He  ended  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  made  his  last 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  defence  of 
the  Education  Bill,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Rosebery,  confronts  Nonconformists 
with  the  alternative  of  resistance  or  extinction. 

'*  Personally,"    writes    Mr.    W.  T. 

pen^oTthe^^^^^'  "^  ^^^^  ^nce  came  into  con- 
Archbishop  tact  with  the  late  Archbishop.  I 
met  him  many  times,  but  always 
in  connection  with  the  same  subject.  Before 
beginning  the  investigations  that  culminated 
in  the  passing  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1885,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Temple, 
then  Bishop  of  London,  and  told  him  what  I 
proposed  to  do.  He  came  down  to  Nor- 
thumberland Street,  seated  himself  in  Milner's 
chair,  and  asked  me  to  tell  him  what  I  pro- 
posed to  do.  I  told  him.  '  What  do  you 
want  me  for?'  he  asked.  I  said,  *  Only  this. 
If  I  get  run  in  as  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  I 
w^nt  to  be  able  to  call  you  as  a  witness  to 
prove  the  motive  of  my  action.'  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  the  good  Bishop  replied, 
'  All  right,  you  can  depend  on  me,'    and  he 


was  off  downstairs  before  I  realised  he  was 
going.  I  did  depend  on  him,  and  he  never 
flinched.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Man- 
sion House  Committee  that  investigated  the 
truth  of  my  articles,  he  subscribed  to  my  de- 
fence fund,  and  he  attended  as  witness  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  He  never  grumbled  or  com- 
plained. What  he  promised  he  performed. 
I  am  also  grateful  to  him  for  his  steady  ad- 
vocacy of  the  right  of  woman  to  full  citizen- 
ship. On  this  question  he  was  staunch  and 
true.  He  never  went  back  on  the  cause  of 
womanhood  as  he  wilted  on  many  others.  'A 
beast,  but  a  just  beast,'  as  the  schoolboy 
called  him,  is  not  a  bad  epitaph  for  the  Arch- 
bishop, although  it  should  be  explained  that 
beast  in  the  schoolboy's  vocabulary  has  not 
the  significance  which  it  possesses  in  the 
mouths  of  the  grown-up." 

The  Passing  Mii^isters  put  their  Education  Bill 
of  the  through  after  all,  and  the  problem 
Education  immediately  confronting  the  Non- 
^*^*  conformists  is  whether  they  will 
consent  to  assist  in  its  execution.  Will  they 
pay  rates,  or,  what  is  more  immediately  im- 
portant, will  they  serve  on  the  local  public 
bodies  which  take  over  the  work  of  the  School 
Boards  ?  If  they  refuse,  they  place  the  whole 
of  the  administration  of  the  Act  in  the  hands 
of  the  Clericals.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
take  their  seats  on  the  new  governing  bodies, 
how  can  they  refuse  to  pay  the  rate  which  they 
themselves  will  have  levied?  Lord  Rosebery 
has  told  the  Nonconformists  that  if  they  ac- 
quiesce in  the  new  law  they  will  cease  to  exist 
politically,  and  he  has  added  as  an  after- 
thought that  the  Liberal  Party  will  be  in  the 
same  plight.  It  is  too  soon  to  see  how  things 
will  shape  themselves.  But  some  Church- 
men are  beginning  to  realise  what  a  Pyrrhic 
victory  they  have  won  by  using  a  khaki  ma- 
jority in  order  to  quarter  their  schools  on  the 
rates.  They  have  had  their  way.  Even  the 
cost  of  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of  the  school 
buildings  is  to  be  thrown  upon  the  rates — a 
concession  which  sweetened  the  bitter  pill  of 
the  finally  amended  Kenyon-Slaney  Clause, 
against  which  Lord  H.  Cecil  and  the  Clericals 
are  still  fuming  and  raging. 

Better      The  Irish  members,  in  obedience 

Prospects  to  the  orders  of  Archbishop  Walsh, 

^®'"         returned  to  Westminster  in  order 

Ireland     ^^  enable  the  Government  to  carry 

their  wear  and  tear  amendment,  introduced  by 

the  House  of  Lords  through  the   House  of 

Commons.       But  for  the  Archbishop's  inter- 
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ference  the  clause  would  have  been  lost.  It 
was  carried  by  197  against  195.  If  the  65 
Nationalists  had  stopped  away  the  amend- 
ment would  have  been  lost  by  27.  The  much- 
talked-of  Conference  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  landlords  and  the  tenants  has  been 
sitting  last  month,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  expectation  that,  as  a  result  of  its  de- 
liberations, the  final  buying  out  of  the  land- 
lords will  be  arranged  on  terms  mutually  satis- 
factory to  both  parties.  If  so,  an  Irish  Land 
Bill  will  have  to  have  the  first  place  in  the 
Ministerial  programme  for  next  year. 


The 


The  preparations  for  the  expedi- 
wew  African  ^!°"  against  the  Mad  Mullah  con- 
wars  tinue,  and  before  the  next  number 
of  this  "  Review "  is  issued  the 
■campaign  will  probably  be  in  full  progress. 
We  are  also  threatened  with  a  new  war  at  the 
other  side  of  Africa,  where  Sir  F.  D.  Lugard 
and  Flora  Shaw,  his  wife,  are  said  to  be  pre- 
paring an  expedition  against  the  Sultan  of 
Sokoto.  It  appears  that,  notwithstanding 
Lord  Lansdowne's  refusal  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered services  of  Boers  in  the  Somali  Cam- 
paign, Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Brodrick 
liave  arranged  to  ship  some  three  hundred 
Boers  to  assist  the  British  native  levies  in  find- 
ing the  Mad  Mullah.  In  view  of  these  thick- 
ening difficulties  along  our  frontiers  it  is  no 
wonder  that  even  so  doughty  a  fighting  man 
as  Sir  Charles  Beresford  has  felt  it  necessary 
to  declare  that,  "  as  a  British  subject,  I  don't 
w^ant  to  see  an  acre  more  added  to  the  British 
Empire,  as  our  Imperial  responsibilities  are 
enormously  in  excess  of  our  organisation  for 
defence." 


\  uo....>/ 

>?        \     ';        v'GoJIabat 

Adis  Ababa 

/•..,.         ANCLOITALtAN    TREATr    1891 1 

M«llU    '^j        ANCLO-ABYSSfHIAN    TREATY    1902  ♦♦♦jj 

MAP    SHOWING    ABYSSINIAN     FRONTIER. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new 
'^*'®J'.J®**y  treaty  that  has  been  concluded  be- 
Abyssinia  twccn  Great  Britain  and  Abyssinia 

will  prevent  any  trouble  arising 
owing  to  the  hitherto  somewhat  indetermin- 
ate frontier  line  between  Abyssinia  and  the 
Soudan.  It  is  also  important,  inasmuch  as  it 
secures  to  us  a  right  to  construct  a  section  of 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  which  will  link 
Uganda  with  the  Soudan.  The  Abyssinians 
also  bind  themselves  not  to  construct  or  allow 
to  be  constructed  any  work  across  the  Blue 
Nile  or  the  Sobat  which  would  arrest  the  flow 
of  their  waters  into  the  Nile. 

The  new  Licensing  Act  came  into 

LicenerrT    opei*ation  on  the  first  of  January 

Act        this    year.       As    far    as  relates  to 

habitual  drunkards,  it  is  calculated 
to  create  no  small  commotion  in  the  dipso- 
maniac fraternity.  After  a  tippler  has  been 
duly  black-listed  he  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  gaol 
even  if  he  tries  to  get  drink,  while  the  penal- 
ties for  supplying  black-listed  persons  are  such 
that  the  police  should,  in  common  justice, 
supply  the  publicans  with  photographs  of  all 
persons  on  their  list,  for  purposes  of  con- 
venient reference.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  the  restrictions  made  at  drinking- 
clubs  will  work  in  practice.  Hitherto  the 
club  has  been  the  despair  of  the  Temperance 
Reformer.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  our  Jingo 
patriots  that  the  new  Act  was  not  in  operation 
when  Mafficking  was  the  rage,  for  it  is  now  no 
longer  necessary  for  a  drunkard  to  be  dis- 
orderly in  order  to  justify  his  arrest.  Any- 
one found  drunk  in  any  public  place  can  be 
carted  ofif  to  the  police-station  without  cere- 
mony. It  will  be  necessary  in  some  districts 
to  increase  the  number  of  cells  In  the  police 
courts,  otherwise  we  shall  come  to  the  same 
state  of  things  which  existed  in  Chicago  in 
1894,  where  half  a  dozen  persons  were  herded 
together  like  wild  beasts  in  a  cage. 

The       It  is  unpleasant  to  read  that  we 
Revolution  have  helped  to  precipitate  a  revo- 
'"         lution  in  Morocco  by  encouraging 
Morocco  ^^^  y^^^^  Sultan's  taste  for  West- 
ern inventions.       It  is  asserted  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  insurgents,  ^yho,  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  are  besieging  their  sovereign  in  his 
capital,  is  largely  due  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
old  Tories  of  Morocco  against  a  Sultan  who 
suffers  himself  to  be  beguiled  into  the  ways  of 
the  Infidel.       Unless  some  help  arrives  soon 
to  rescue  the  capital,  the  chances  are  that  the 
Sultan  will  be  deposed.       There  is  some  talk 
of  a  joint  European  intervention  for  the  re- 
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storation  of  the  status  quo.  The  difficulties 
and  dangers  attending  any  such  joint  expe- 
dition are  so  great  that  it  is  much  more  pro- 
bable the  Powers  will  agree  to  let  the  Moroc- 
cans fight  it  out  by  themselves  without  any  in- 
terference from  without.  If  France  goes  into 
Morocco,  Italy  will  probably  go  into  Tripoli. 
It  is  easy  to  go  in,  but  to  come  out  is  another 
matter. 

Count      I^  would  seem  as  if  at  last  some- 
LamsdorfF  thing  was  going  to  be  done  for  the 
'"         Macedonians.       It    is    not  before 
the  Balkans  ^.^^         The    Condition    of    Mace- 
donia    is     the     shame     of     the     East     and 
the     special     disgrace     of     England.  In 

1878,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  order  to  spite 
Russia,  thrust  the  luckless  province  back  into 
Ottoman  bondage,  taking  as  security  against 
their  oppression  a  worthless  pledge  in  the 
shape  of  an  article  in  the  Berlin  Treaty  which 
remains  unexecuted  to  this  day.  The  visit 
of  Count  LamsdorfY  to  Sofia  and  Belgrade  en 
route  to  Vienna  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
at  last  the  Russian  Government  sees  that 
something  must  be  done  if  its  hand  is  not  to 
be  forced  by  a  Macedonian  rising  with  resul- 
tant Macedonian  massacre.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Russians  have  not  waked  up  too  late. 


"  Wahre  Jakob."] 

THE   MACEDONIAN   SITUATION. 

The  increased  power  which  modern  weapons 
give  to  the  defensive  is  fully  appreciated  by 
the  Sultan,  and  he  will  be  much  more  difficult 
to  coerce — by  land — than  heretofore.  By 
water  he  is  as  vulnerable  as  ever.  But  will 
a  single  naval  Power  lend  a  hand  to  save  the 
Macedonians  ? 

^„         The  key  to  a  pacific  solution  of  the 

Austro-     Macedonian     question     lies    in    a 

Russian    good  Understanding  between  Rus- 

lance    ^.^  ^^^  Austria  in  the  first  place, 

and  in  the  second  in  the  acceptance  by  Servia 

and  Bulgaria  of  whatever  solution  Vienna  and 

St.  Petersburg  agree  is  practicable.      Even  if 


MADAME    BAHMELIEF    (WIFE    OF    THE    RUSSIAN    AG     BNT  AT  SOFIA)   WITH  600 
MACEDONIAN    REFUGEES    IN    RILA    MONASTERY. 
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the  two  great  and  the  two  little  Powers  were 
all  of  one  mind  in  the  matter,  there  is  still  the 
danger  that  the  Sultan  might  prove  obdurate. 
No  reform  is  worth  a  cent  in  any  Turkish  pro- 
vince, excepting  so  far  as  it  reduces  to  zero 
the  power  of  the  Turk  to  plunder  and  harry, 
to  outrage  and  murder  his  subjects.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  to  East-Roumelianise  Mace- 
donia; but  who  will  bell  the  cat?  Every 
year  that  passes  increases  the  detestation  and 
horror  with  which  we  have  ever  regarded 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin. 

The  German  Government  has  suc- 
o^TIl^w     ceeded  in  forcing:  the   Tariff   Bill 

Germa.n  1        1         t-»    •    1  1 

Tariff  Bill  through  the  Reichstag,  but  m  so 
doing  it  has  set  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent. For  instead  of  allowing  the  Reich- 
stag to  discuss  the  Bill  in  committee  clause  by 
clause,  the  whole  Bill  was  passed  en  bloc. 
This  is  worse  even  than  the  guillotine  by  com- 
partments. If  this  precedent  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed, any  strong  Minister  with  a  subservient 
majority  at  his  heels  can  rush  any  measure 
through  Parliament  without  debate  on  any  of 
its  details.  Committee  stage  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether,  and  the  most  elabo- 
rate Bill  may  be  carried  without  any  discus- 
sion of  its  provisions.  From  this  to  the  pass- 
ing of  a  comprehensive  resolution  authorising 
Count  von  Bulow  to  do  what  he  likes  in  the 
name  of  the  Chamber  there  is  only  a  very 
short  step.  No  wonder  Professor  Mommsen 
is  alarmed  and  talks  about  the  possibility  of 
a  coup  d'etat  of  autocracy.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  Count  von  Bulow  will  handle  the 
absolute  power  which  has  been  placed  in  his 
hands  by  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag. 

The  heroine  of  the  most  impudent 
ca^^lTred  Swindle  of  modern  times,  Madame 
Humberts  Humbert,  who  raised  millions  on 
the  security  of  an  empty  safe  and 
a  purely  imaginary  millionaire,  has  been  ar- 
rested at  Madrid  together  with  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  They  are  now  on 
trial  in  Paris.  The  story  of  this  astounding 
fraud  has  been  told  at  length  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor.  He  will  now  have  to  bring  out  a 
new  edition  with  the  report  of  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  the  Humberts.  Their  arrest  has 
been  the  event  of  the  month  for  the  Parisians, 
who  are  looking  forward  to  this  cause  celehre 
with  much  greater  interest  than  Londoners 
listened  to  the  dreary  imbecilities  of  the  Har- 
topp  case,  or  even  to  the  investigation  of  the 
alleged  poisoning  of  his  three  wives  or  mis- 
tresses by  the  Pole  "Chapman,"  at  Southwark. 


The  Flight  xhe    Austrian    Archduchess,    who 
the  Crown  married     the     Crown     Prince     of 
Princess    Saxony,  created  considerable  scan- 
of  Saxony  (^^1  in  Europe  by  running  ofif  from 
home  and  leaving  her  husband  and  children, 
in  order  to  enjoy  a  freer  life  with  her  brother 
and  a  French  tutor  of  the  name  of  Giron.   Her 
married  life  for  some  time  past  has  been  very 
unhappy.       She  seems  to  have  found  the  re- 
straint of  Court  life  extremely  irksome,  which 
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THE  CROWN  PRINCESS  OF  SAXONY. 

is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  story  be  true 
that  she  was  frequently  in  confinement  to  re- 
duce the  exuberance  of  her  somewhat  eccen- 
tric nature.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  she 
is  a  lunatic;  but  if  all  women  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  lu-natics  who  act  upon  the  principle 
that  ''  all  for  love,  or  the  world  well  lost,"  our 
asylums  would  have  to  be  considerably  en- 
larged. 

In  England  there  have  been  two 
S^^l^^     great  scandals  during  the  month. 

British       =•  ,1  TT      r  : 

Scandals  One  was  the  Hartopp  case,  m 
which  the  Court  was  kept  for 
weeks  listening  to  a  minute  and  well-nigh 
microscopic  exhibition  of  the  almost  vacuous 
imbecility  of  the  life  of  the  idle  rich.  The 
fact  that  the  jury  whitewashed  everybody  at 
the  end  in  no  way  diminished  the  significance 
of  this  reminder,  that  when  wealthy  indolent 
people  make  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  the  labour 
of  their  life,  they  usually  lead  lives  of  which 
a  decent  tramp  might  be  ashamed.  The 
other  scandal,  which  is  much  more  serious  in 
its  way,  is  the  refusal  of  Ministers  to  prose- 
cute Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  for  his  astonishing 
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financial  feats  performed  in  connection  with 
the  companies  with  which  Lord  Dufferin's 
name  was  so  unfortunately  associated.  What 
everybody  says  in  the  City  of  London  is  that 
a  Royal  Duke  was  one  of  those  who  profited 
by  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright's  financial  opera- 
tions, and  therefore  the  Attorney-General  was 
prepared  to  face  any  amount  of  indignation 
rather  than  put  the  law  in  motion ! 


Photo  by] 
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[Beresford. 


The  Latest  New  Year's  Day  brought  with  it 
Old  Age     another  important  contribution  to 
Pension    ^j^^  forces  making  for  a  speedy  en- 
®*"®     actment     of    Old    Age    Pensions. 
Last    March    the     National     Conference    of 
Friendly    Societies    passed    resolutions    in  fa- 
vour of  a  free  pension  from  the  State  of  5s.  a 
week  to  every  needy  and  worthy  person  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age.      The  sub-committee 
subsequently  appointed  to  embody  this  prin- 
ciple in  form  for  legislation  issued  its  report 
at  the  turn  of  the  year.       It  recommends  the 
appointment  of  pension  authorities  by  rural, 
urban,  and  borough  councils,  who  shall  pay 


the  weekly  five  shillings  in  the  first  instance, 
but  shall  receive  the  same  back  from  the  Im- 
perial Treasury.  Pensions  shall  form  no 
burden  on  the  rates.  Poor  Law  Guardians 
are  not  even  mentioned.  The  applicant  must 
be  sixty-five  years  of  age,  a  British-born  sub- 
ject or  a  British  naturalised  subject  of  twenty- 
five  years'  standing,  who  has  not  habitually 
received  Poor  Law  relief,  and  has  not  been 
convicted  of  felony  within  twenty-five  years 
previously  or  of  any  minor  oflfence  within  ten 
years  previously  to  sixty-five,  -  and  *'  is  not 
leading  an  immoral  life."  This  last  clause  is 
not  more  nearly  defined. 

Last  month  the  Norwegian  Com- 

The  Nobel  mittee  entrusted  with  the  distribu- 

peace  Prize  tion  of  the  f8,ooo,  which  the  late 

Mr.  Nobel  directed  should  be 
given  every  year  to  those  who  have  done  the 
most  to  promote  the  Peace  of  the  World  and 
good  feeling  among  the  nations,  divided  it  be- 
tween M.  Du  Commun,  secretary  of  the  per- 
manent bureau  of  the  Peace  Societies  at 
Berne,  and  M.  Gobat,  the  secretary  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Conference.  M.  Du  Com- 
mun is  one  of  the  most  statesmenlike  of  all 
professionals  of  peace,  if  we  use  that  term, 
and  we  heartily  congratulate  him  upon  this 
recognition  of  his  services.  Some  surprise 
has  been  expressed  that  the  other  moiety  of 
the  grant  was  not  given  to  the  Baroness  von 
Suttner.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Baroness 
von  Suttner  it  is  tolerably  certain  there  would 
have  been  no  peace  prize  given  by  Mr.  Nobel, 
and  even  if  the  author  of  *'Die  Waffen  Nieder" 
had  done  nothing  for  peace  beyond  persuad- 
ing Mr.  Nobel  to  found  this  annual  prize,  she 
certainly  deserved  to  be  recognised  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  benefactors  of  mankind.  If, 
however,  the  committee  were  to  look  beyond 
the  professionals  of  peace  to  those  statesmen 
and  diplomatists  who  have  laboured  to  give 
effect  to  the  aspirations  for  international 
friendship,  there  is  no  one  who  stands  out 
more  prominently  than  Professor  Martens. 
He  towers  head  and  shoulders  above  all  those 
who  achieved  great  things  in  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace.  Not  only  has  Professor 
Martens  well  won  the  sobriquet  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Christendom  by  the  sagacity  and 
tact  with  which  he  has  presided  over  inter- 
national arbitrations,  but  he,  more  than  any 
other  man,  was  the  artificer  of  the  Hague 
Conventions, 
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Only  Applicants  must  not  have  an  in- 
fer the  poorcome  of  more  than  los,  a  week,  or 

a"«*  if  husband  and  wife,  not  more  than 
"Provident"  J ^g  a  Week  jointly,  and  must  be 
unable  to  follow  their  usual  occupation  (ex- 
cept female  home  duties).  On  top  of  the 
minimum  of  los.  a  week  applicants  may  have 
not  more  than  5s.  from  a  friendly  society  or 
trade  union.      But  the  two  vital  clauses  are : 

4.  That  the  applicant  has,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  pension  authority,  endeavoured,  to  the  best 
of  his  or  her  means  or  opportunities,  to  be  provident 
by  (a)  membership  in  a  registered  friendly  society  (not 
being  a  dividing  society)  providing  sick,  funeral,  or 
superannuation,  or  other  benefits,  or  (b>  a  registered 
building  society,  or  (c)  a  registered  trade  union,  hav- 
ing funds  kept  separate  for  sick,  funeral,  or  superan- 
niition,  or  other  similar  benefits,  or  (d)  a  registered 
co-operative  society,  or  (e)  by  deposits  in  the  post 
office  savings  bank,  or  by  the  :  urchase  of  an  annuity 
through  the  same  source,  or  (f)  a  savings  bank  certified 
under  the  Act  of  1863,  or  (g)  by  oecoming  the  owner 
of  a  house  not  exceeding   £230  in  value. 

5.  That  clause  (4)  shall  only  be  moaified  or  disre- 
garded in  cases  where  it  is  shown  to  tbe  satisfaction 
of  the  pension  authority  that  a  lack  of  saving  has  been 
due  either  to  continued  sickness  or  disab'ement,  or 
other  exceptional  misfortunes,  or  to  expenditure  upon 
the  education  and  improvement  of  applicants*  children. 


It  is  at  once  evident  that  clause  (5)  "  gives 
away  the  whole  show,"  to  use  the  expressive 
vernacular.  Whatever  tribunal  could  decide 
what  was  legitimate  and  what  was  unjustifi- 
able expenditure  on  children?  And  the  elas- 
ticity of  interpretation  allowed  to  the  pension 
authority  would  open  the  door  to  endless  di- 
versities in  giving  and  withholding  pensions. 
And  what  does  "disablement"  mean?  Does 
it  include  the  ''  disability  of  sex  "  ?  If  not, 
then  what  comes  of  the  enormous  majority  of 
working  women,  who  may  never  have  had  any 
wages  in  their  life ;  or,  if  they  have,  have  had 
no  means  of  putting  by  anvthing?  The  sug- 
gested scheme  is  either  only  another  step  on 
the  road  towards  Universal  Pensions,  along 
which  friendly  societies  have  been  moving 
cautiously  but  surely,  or  it  is  open  to  the  un- 
answerable criticism  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  Organised  Labour : 

It  would  mean  taxing  tne  ill-paiu  labourer  to  pension 
the  well-paid  artisan,  taxing  the  weak  to  pension  the 
strong,  taxing  women  to  pension  men,  taxing  the 
many  to  give  a  privilege  to  the  few. 


"  Westminster  Gazette."] 


The  Old  Bird  (to  the  chicken) ; 


A    NEW   YEAR'S   GREETING. 
'Well,  you  have  a  good   chance— but  don't  get  into  the  wars  more  than  you  can  help. 
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CORRESPONDENCE   DEPARTMENT. 


Has  the  Droagfht  Broken  Up? 

On  this  subject  a  correspondent  from  Wagga  Wagga 
writes: 

*'  I  read  with  astonishment  the  third  par.  of  '  The 
History  of  the  Month/  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
'  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia/  in  which  it  is 
stated,  as  a  fact,  that  '  the  long  and  bitter  drought 
is  ended.'  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  River- 
ina  heartily  wish  it  was;  but  it  has  never  been  nearly 
as  bad  as  it  is  at  this  time.  Almost  all  the  sheep  are 
either  dead  or  away  in  the  hills,  where  there  is  still 
some  (sour)  grass.  '  The  whisper  of  running  water 
is  heard  everywhere  ' — this  is  the  very  height  of  imag- 
ination; and,  really,  it  is  enough  to  annoy  an  unfor- 
tune  man  who  is  searchmg  for  underground  water  all 
over  his  place,  and  beginning  to  kill  his  sheep  for  the 
sake  of  the  skins,  to  see  such  a  statement  as  fact.  I 
have  lived  here  for  thirty-four  years,  but  have  never 
seen  anything  to  approach  the  de80iu,tion  of  all  this 
part  of  the  country.  You  may  depend  upon  what  I 
say  being  hard  fact." 


The  Transcontinental  Land-Grant  Railway^ 

Mr.  J.  J.  Rendle,  the  secretary  of  the  North  Aus- 
tralian League,  sends  a  letter  commenting  on  the  ar- 
ticle upon  this  subject  by  Mr.  Gordon,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  S.A.,  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue.  Mr. 
Rendle  thinks  Mr.  Gordon's  article  is  very  able,  and 
must  attract  wide  attention;  but  he  challenges  some 
of  Mr.  Gordon's  positions.      He  says: 

"  Mr.  Gordon  points  to  the  Indian  route,  via  Singa- 
pore, and  brings  out  its  political  significance  very  dis- 
tinctly, the  advantage  of  which  will  not  be  recognised 
by  a  single  person  who  understands  the  question.  At 
this  juncture,  when  proposals  are  sought  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  to  Port  Darwin,  we  are  bound 
to  look  at  the  question  as  a  whole.  We  must,  in 
the  first  instance,  lay  aside  our  settled  preferences  for 
'ousting  our  Russian  rival  in  favour  of  a  route  which 
will  run  largely  through  British  territory.' 

"  This  statement  of  Mr.  Gordon's  is  so  directly  cal- 
culated to  defeat  the  end  desired,  ttfat  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  Australians  should  understand  how  Anglo- 
Indians  themselves  regard  any  definite  stage  of  progress 
in  connection  with  the  overland  route  to  India.  Mr.  J. 
M.  McLean,  M.P.,  formerly  editor  of  the  *  Bombay  Ga- 
zette,' and  without  doubt  the  best  living  authority  on 
the  various  projects  of  railway  communication  between 
Europe  and  India,  has  recently  stated  in  the  Indian 
press  that,  '  after  much  thought  and  study  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Moscow-Orenburg- 
Tashkend  line  forms  the  only  real  approach  to  India. 
He  has  no  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Seistan  railway, 
which,  like  that  of  Yen  How,  was  from  nowhere  to  no- 
where; and  the  sooner  English  statesmen  began  to 
divest  themselves  of  traditional  and  fanciful  apprehen- 
sions about  Russia,  the  safer  it  would  be  for  India, 
and  the  more  satisfactory  for  the  people  at  home.' 
Mr.  McLean  deals  with  the  objections  to  linking  up 
the  Indian  ajid   Russian   railway   lines    because   some 


day  we  may  go  to  war  with  Russia,  and  says,  in  reply, 
that  on  the  same  principle  '  express  trains  ought  to 
cease  running  from  Paris  to  Berlin  because  some 
day  war  may  again  break  out  between  France  and  Ger- 
many.' That,  instead  of  *  ousting  our  Russian  rival,' 
as  Mr.  Gordon  would  have  us  do,  Mr.  McLean  says 
that  if  the  Russian  and  Indian  trunk  lines  were  joined 
up,  the  railway  *  would  be  one  of  the  most  important 
mainsprings  to  govern  and  shape  the  future  policy  of 
the  two  greatest  powers  on  the  Asiatic  Continent.' 
Captain  Ryder's  recent  lecture  before  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  on  the  prospect  of  connecting  China 
with  the  Burmah  and  Indian  systems,  through  Siam 
and  the  Mekong  Valley,  is  anotner  blow  to  the  '  all- 
British  '  sentiment,  for  every  scramble  for  territory 
along  the  tracks  of  commerce  from  tlie  interior  to 
Southern  Chinese  open  ports  has,  in  due  course,  been 
answered  by  compensating  concessions  and  advantages 
to  foreign  nations,  which  most  effectually  bar  an  *  all- 
British'  railway  to  Singapore  or  Southern  Chinese  ports. 
On  various  sections  of  the  route  from  Canton  to  Pekin, 
a  stretch  of  some  1,400  miles,  the  railway  is  being 
built  by  American,  Belgian,  and  Russian  syndicates, 
and  the  French  are  also  permitted  to  extend  a  line, 
already  partially  built,  from  Hanoi,  in  Tonquin,  to 
Canton,  and  to  construct  still  another  from  Pakhoi,  at 
the  head  of  Tonquin  Gulf,  northwestward  to  Yunnan. 
Finally,  an  Anglo-Italian  syndicate  is  authorised  to 
build  from  Chingting,  where  the  road  connects  with 
the  Belgian  line  to  Pekin,  through  Taiyuan  to  Singan, 
whence  great  and  once  famous  routes  branch  off  to- 
wards Central  Asia,  while  Russia  herself  is  busy  short- 
ening the  Manchurian  section  of  her  East  Asian  line,  in 
preparing  to  build  a  direct  trunk  line  from  Pekin  to  the 
Trans-Baikal  region. 

"  Despite  much  that  has  been  said  and  written 
of  the  railway  concessions  in  China  to  British 
contractors,  Britain  is  doing  very  little  in  con- 
structing railroads  in  that  quarter.  Therefore,  what 
is  the  use  of  discussing  a  mythical  '  Imperial,'  or  '  all- 
British,'  railway  to  India  and  the  Far  East  any  longer? 
We  must  taKe  what  we  can  get.  Unless  we  mistake 
the  omens,  the  wisest  policy  for  those  advocating  the 
Port  Darwin  route  to  Europe,  which  Mr.  Gordon  and 
the  members  of  the  North  Australian  League  are  act- 
ing in  common  over,  is  to  adopt  every  means,  and  use 
the  present  transportation  facilities,  to  weave  the 
'  steel  band,'  stretching  from  Paris  to  Canton,  into 
one  international  system,  for  the  sooner  we  cease  to 
be  carried  away  by  phrases  such  as  *  Imperial,'  *  all- 
British,'  and  other  terms,  which  are  very  good  in 
their  way,  the  sooner  Mr.  Gordon  and  ourselves  in  the 
League  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 
bring  the  commercial  capitals  of  Australia  into  closer 
relations  with  Port  Darwin,  and  thereby  into  intercom- 
munication with  the  great  trans-Asian  and  trans-Ameri- 
can railways,  as  Ihe  main  arteries  of  communication 
with  the  chief  nations  in  the  world.  The  traffic,  in 
short,  will,  if  we  simply  have  regard  to  natural  outlets, 
follow  the  course  of  least  resistance,  and,  by  pajdng 
heed  to  something  vaster  and  better  than  mere  ephem- 
eral and  small  local  talk,  the  result  will  be  to  ac- 
celerate this  tendency." 
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THE   HUMOUR   OF   THE    MONTR 


London  "Punch"  is  running  a  series  of  "Sketchy 
Interviews "  with  more  or  less  distinguished 
people,  and  the  wit  of  the  pen  is  happily  supple- 
mented by  the  humour  of  the  pencil.  One  of  the 
jiiost  entertaining  of  these  imaginary  "interviews" 
is  with  Mr.  ^ndrew  Carnegie,  which  we  reproduce: 

^Punch's''  Interview  with  Mn  Carnegie. 

It  was  our  intention  to  enter  Skibo  Castle  with  our 
usual  unassuming  quietude,  but  fate  was  too  much 
for  us.  No  sooner  were  we  glimpsed  on  the  far  hori- 
zon than  the  sentinel  on  the  donjon  keep  blew  the 
shrill  clarion  which  we  afterwards  discovered  announces 
to  the  household  the  approach  of  danger,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  article  by  Miss  Corelli.  Hence  on 
reaching  the  moat  we  found  the  drawbridge  up. 

Since  we  had  to  keep  up  the  legend  that  nothing  de- 
ters a  representative  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  we  plunged 
boldly  into  the  turbid  fluid  surrounding  Mr.  Carnegie's 
fortress,  and  with  a  few  masterly  Holbein  strokes  we 
reached  the  other  side.  To  our  horror  the  portcullis 
had  been  dropped! 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  parley,  and  we 
therefore  tugged  lustily  at  the  bell  labelled  "Seneschal." 
in  rather  more  than  due  time  the  Seneschal  arrived, 
and  inquired  in  strong  American  accents,  tinctured  with 
a  perceptible  kailyard  inflection,  "Gadzooks,  who  is  'tV 
After  a  lengthy  dialogue,  which  taxed  our  knowledge 
of  the  dialect  of  G.  P.  R.  James  to  the  utmost,  we 
were  admitted,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  a 


library  were  offered  to  us  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  we  should 
not  refuse  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie  was  in  the  act  of  endowing  a  library  as 
we  entered  his  study. 

"  Half  a  minute,"  he  said,  "  and  I'm  with  you.  Take 
a  library — I  mean,  take  a  chair." 

We  sat  down,  and  had  time  to  observe  while  our  host 
completed  his  task — the  seventh  of  the  kind  that  morn- 
ing, he  told  us — that  the  room  was  devoid  of  books. 
In  fact,  we  did  not  see  a  book  in  the  whole  castle. 

"  Well,  Mr,  Carnegie,"  we  said,  "  and  how  do  you 
like  Skibo?      Is  it  up  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.?'* 

"  It  has  its  advantages,"  he  said.  "  There's  less 
Triumphant  Democracy  here;  but  more  Monarchy.  Be- 
tween you  and  me,  I  like  Monarchy." 

'•  And  how  is  the  labour  of  getting  rid  of  the  millions 
progressing?" 

"  Slowly,  slowly;  this  is  the  land  of  saxpences.  I'm 
afraid  I'll  never  become  a  splendid  pauper  unless  I  take 
a  theatre.  They  tell  me  that's  the  sure  road  to  un- 
loading. The  '  Maitre  des  Forges '  with  realistic  mount- 
ing, reproducing  the  Pittsburg  Mills,  might  assist  me 
in  the  task  of  depleting  my  pockets.  Then  I  have 
thoughts  of  endowing  a  Wagner  Theatre — you  know 
Wagner  is  the  only  composer  who  realised  the  dramatic 
possibilities  inherent  in  a  '  Ring.' 

"  After  all,  giving  away  libraries  is  a  tedious  pas- 
time; but  I  can't  play  golf,  and  I'm  too  stiff  for  ping- 
pong,  I  assure  ye,  man,  that  a  lifetime  in  the  Steel 
Works  is  no  preparation  for  ping-pong.  But  come  out 
on  the  battlements  and  see  the  view.  We  can  see  al- 
most as  far  as  Marylebone;  but,  thank  goodness,  not 
quite." 

We  admired  the  prospect.  Mr.  Carnegie  called  our 
attention  to  a  beautiful  imitation  oil-well  in  the  fore- 


"  We  plunged  boldly  into  the  turbid  fluid.' 


"Between  you   and   me,   I   like  Monarchy. 
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"  Come  out  on  the  battlements  and  see  the  view." 

ground,  and  a  pergola  fancifully  shaped  to  recall  the 
famous  sleeping-car  on  which  his  fortune  was  built. 
Several  elegant  bookstalls  were  tastefully  disposed 
throughout  the  park,  and  over  a  clump  of  Scotch  firs 
could  be  descried  the  chimneys  of  the  asylum  for  super- 
annuated librarians,  several  of  whom  were  taking  the 
air  on  a  miniature  mono-rail  line  that  meandered 
through  the  bosky  dells.  Occasionally  the  flute-like 
call  of  the  secretary-bird  broke  the  stillness,  as  it 
chanted  snatches  from  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Flora  Annie 
Steel,  Mr.  Carnegie's  favourite  author.  Tactfully  in- 
terrupting the  silence,  we  asked,  "  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Car- 
negie, that  you  are  opposed  to  America's  Imperialist 
policy?" 

"Man  alive!"  exclaimed  our  host.  "My  fortune 
was  made  by  contracting;  how  could  you  expect  me  to 
become  an   expansionist?" 

Fascinated  by  the  irony  of  the  Steel  King,  we  could 
have  stayed  for  hours  in  his  company,  but  suddenly  re- 
membering that  our  clothes  were  still  dripping  from 
our  immersion  in  the  moat  of  our  genial  host,  we  re- 
luctantly tore  ourselves  away  from  his  presence. 


Mark  Twain  on  Christian-Science  Finance* 

In  the  "  North  American  Review  "  for  January, 
Mark  Twain  continues  his  attack  on  Christian 
Science.  He  means  his  jokes  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously, no  doubt;  but  even  those  who  object  to  his 
conclusions  may  enjoy  the  biting  humour  with 
which  Mark  Twain  writes.  We  give  some  ex- 
tracts: 

The  Worship  of  Mrs.  Eddy. 

After  her  death,  as  anyone  can  foresee,  Eddy-Worship 
will  be  taught  in  the  Sunday-schools  and  pulpits  of 
the  cult.  Already  whatever  Mrs.  Eddy  puts  her  trade- 
mark on,  though  it  be  only  a  memorial-spoon,  is  holy, 
and  is  eagerly  and  passionately  and  gratefully  bought 
by  the  disciple,  and  becomes  a  fetish  in  his  house.  I 
say  bought,  for  the  Boston  Christian-Science  Trust 
gives  nothing  away;  everything  it  has  is  for  sale.  And 
the  terms  are  cash;  and  not  only  cash,  but  cash  in 
advance.  Its  god  is  Mrs.  Eddy  first,  then  the  Dol- 
lar. Not  a  spiritual  Dollar,  but  a  real  one.  From 
end  to  end  of  the  Christian-Science  literature  not  a 
single  (material)  thing  in  the  world  is  conceded  to  be 


real,  except  the  Dollar.  But  all  through  and  through 
its  advertisements  that  reality  is  eagerly  and  persis- 
tently recognised.  The  hunger  of  the  Trust  for  th«' 
Dollar,  its  adoration  of  the  Dollar,  its  lust  after  the 
Dollar,  its  ecstasy  in  the  mere  thought  of  the  Dollar 
— there  has  been  nothing  like  it  in  the  world  in  any 
age  or  country,  nothing  so  coarse,  nothing  so  lubri- 
cious,  nothing  so  bestial,  except  a  French  novel's  at- 
titude towards  adultery. 

The  Hunt  of  the  Dollar. 

The  Dollar  is  hunted  down  in  all  sorts  of  ways; 
the  Christian  Science  Mother-Church  and  Bargain- 
Counter  in  Boston  peddles  all  kinds  of  spiritual  wares 
to  the  faithful,  always  at  extravagant  prices,  and  al- 
ways on  the  one  condition — cash,  cash  in  advance. 
The  Angel  of  the  Apocalypse  could  not  go  there  and 
get  a  copy  of  his  own  pirated  book  on  credit.  Many, 
many  precious  Christian-Science  things  are  to  be  had 
there — for  cash:  Bible  Lessons;  Church  Manual;  C.  S. 
Hymnal;  History  of  the  Building  of  the  Mother-Church; 
lot  of  Sermons;  Communion  Hjnnn,  "  Saw  Ye  My 
Saviour,"  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  half  a  dollar  a  copy,  "  words 
used  by  special  permission  of  Mrs.  Eddy."  Also, 
we  have  Mrs.  Eddy's  and  the  Angel's  little  Bible- Annex 
in  eight  styles  of  binding  at  eight  kinds  of  war-prices; 
among  these  a  sweet  thing  in  "  levant,  divinity  circuit, 
leather  lined  to  edge,  round  corners,  gold  edge,  silk 
sewed,  each,  prepaid,  $6,"  and  if  you  take  a  million 
you  get  them  a  shilling  cheaper — that  is  to  say,  "  pre- 
paid, $5.75."  Also  we  have  Mrs.  Eddy's  "  Miscel- 
laneous Writings,"  at  noble  big  prices,  the  divinity- 
circuit  style  heading  the  extortions,  shilling  discount 
where  you  take  an  edition.  Next  comes  "  Christ 
and  Christmas,"  by  the  fertile  Mrs.  Eddy — a  poem! — 
would  God  I  could  see  it — price,  $3,  cash  in  advance. 
Then  follow  five  more  books  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  at  highway- 
man's rates,  as  usual,  some  of  them  in  "  leatherette 
covers,"  some  of  them  in  "  pebbled  cloth,"  with  divinity 
circuit,  compensation  balance,  twin  screw,  and  the 
other  modern  improvements;  and  at  the  same  bargain- 
counter  can  be  had  "  The  Christian  Science  Journal." 
I  wish  it  were  in  refined  taste  to  apply  a  rudely  and 
ruggedly  descriptive  epithet  to  that  literary  slush- 
bucket,  so  as  to  give  one  an  accurate  idea  of  what  it  i» 
like.  I  am  moved  to  do  it,  but  I  must  not;  it  is 
better  to  be  refined  than  accurate  when  one  is  talking^ 
about  a  production  like  that. 

Christian-Science  literary  oleomargarine  is  a  monopoly 
of  the  Mother  Church  Headquarters  Factory  in  Bos- 
ton; none  genuine  without  the  trade-mark  of  the  Trust. 
You  must  apply  there,  and  not  elsewhere;  and  you  pay 
your  money  before  you  get  your  soap-fat. 

The  Trust  does  love  the  Dollar,  when  it  isn't  a 
spiritual  one. 

The  Coming  Millions. 

In  order  to  force  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  Bible-An- 
nex, no  healer,  Metaphysical-College-bred  or  other,  is 
allowed  to  practise  the  game  unless  he  possess  a  copy 
of  that  holy  nightmare.  That  means  a  large  and  con- 
stantly augmenting  income  for  the  Trust.  No  C.  S. 
family  would  consider  itself  loyal  or  pious  or  pain- 
proof  without  an  Annex  or  two  in  the  house.  That 
means  an  income  for  the  Trust,  in  the  near  future,  of 
millions;   not  thousanas — millions    a  year. 

No  member,  young  or  old,  of  a  Christian-Scientist 
church  can  retain  that  membership  unless  he  pay  "  capi- 
tation tax "  to  the  Boston  Trust  every  year.  Tha  t 
means  an  income  for  the  Trust,  in  the  near  future,  of 
millions  more  per  year.  This  came  to  me  from  Chris 
tian  Scientists. 
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It  is  a  reasonably  safe  guess  that  in  America  in  1910 
there  will  be  10,000,000  Christian  Scientists,  and  3,000,000 
in  Great  Britain;  that  these  figures  will  be  trebled  in 
1920;  that  in  America  in  1910  the  Christian  Scientists 
will  be  a  political  force,  in  1920  politically  formidable, 
and  in  1930  the  governing  power  in  th6  Republic— to 
remain  that,  permanently.  And  I  think  it  a  reason- 
able guess  that  the  Trust  (which  is  already  in  our  day 
pretty  brusque  in  its  ways)  will  then  be  the  most  in- 
solent and  unscrupulous  and  tyrannical  politico-re- 
ligious master  that  has  dominated  a  people  since  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Inquisition.  And  a  stronger  master 
than  the  strongest  of  bygone  times,  becatise  this  one 
will  have  a  financial  strength  not  dreamed  of  by  any 
predecessor;  as  effective  a  concentration  of  irresponsible 
power  as  any  predecessor  has  had;  in  the  railway,  the 
telegraph,  and  the  subsidised  newspaper,  better  facili- 
ties for  watching  and  managing  his  empire  than  any 
predecessor  has  had;  and,  after  a  generation  or  two, 
he  will  probably  divide  Christendom  with  the  Catholic 
(.liurch. 

The  Boston  Pope  of  by  and  by  will  draw  his  doUar- 
a-head  capitation-tax  from  300,000,000  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  Annex  and  the  rest  of  his  book-shop 
stock  will  fetch  in  double  as  much  more;  and  his 
Metaphysical  Colleges,  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mrs. 
Eddy's  tomb,  from  all  over  the  world — admission,  the 
Christian-Science  Dollar  (payable  in  advance)— pur- 
cnases  of  consecrated  glass  beads,  canaies,  memorial 
spoons,  aureoled  chromo-portraits  and  bogus  autographs 
of  Mrs.  Eddy;  cash  offerings  at  her  shrine— no  crutches 
of  cured  cripples  received,  and  no  imitations  of  miracu- 
lously restored  broken  legs  and  necks  to  be  hung  up 
except  when  made  out  of  the  Holy  Metal,  and  proved 
by  fire-assay;  cash  for  miracles  worked  at  the  tomb; 
these  money-sources,  with  a  thousand  to  be  yet  in- 
vented and  ambushed  upon  the  devotee,  will  bring 
the  annual  increment  well  up  above  a  billion.  And 
nobody  but  the  Trust  will  have  the  handling  of  it. 
No  Bishops  appointed  unless  they  agree  to  hand  in  90 
per  cent,  of  the  catch.  In  that  day,  the  Trust  will 
monopolise  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  as  well  as  the  Annex,  and  raise  their 
price  to  Annex  rates,  and  compel  the  devotee  to  buy 


(for  even  to-day  a  healer  has  to  have  the  Annex  a/nd 
the  Scriptures,  or  he  is  not  allowed  to  work  the  game), 
and  that  will  bring  several  hundred  million  dollars 
more.  In  those  days,  the  Trust  will  have  an  income 
approaching  $5,000,000  a  day,  and  no  expenses  to  be 
taken  out  of  it;  no  taxes  to  pay,  and  no  charities  to 
support.  That  last  detail  should  not  be  lightly  passed 
over  by  the  reader;  it  is  well  entitled  to  attention. 

No  charities  to  support.  No,  nor  even  to  contribute 
to.  One  searches  in  vain  the  Trust's  advertisements, 
and  the  utterances  of  its  pulpit,  for  any  suggestion  that 
it  spends  a  penny  on  orphans,  widows,  discharged  pri- 
soners, hospitals,  ragged  schools,  night-missions,  city 
missions,  libraries,  old  people's  homes,  or  any  other 
object  that  appeals  to  a  human  being's  purse  through 
his  heart. 

I  have  hunted,  hunted,  and  hunted,  by  correspon- 
dence and  otherwise,  and  have  not  yet  got  upon  the 
track  of  a  farthing  that  the  Trust  has  spent  upon  any 
worthy  object.  Nothing  makes  a  Scientist  so  uncom- 
fortable as  to  ask  him  if  he  knows  of  a  case  where 
Christian  Science  has  spent  money  on  a  benevolence, 
either  among  its  own  adherents  or  elsewhere.  He  is 
obliged  to  say  *'  No."  And  then  one  discovers  that 
the  person  questioned  has  been  asked  the  question  many 
times  before,  and  that  it  is  getting  to  be  a  sore  subject 
with  him.  Why  a  sore  subject?  Because  he  has  writ- 
ten his  chiefs,  and  asked  with  high  confidence  for  an 
answer  that  will  confound  these  questioners — and  the 
chiefs  did  not  reply.  He  has  written  again,  and  then 
again— not  with  confidence,  but  humbly,  now— and  has 
begged  for  defensive  ammunition  in  the  voice  of  sup- 
plication. A  reply  does  at  last  come— to  this  effect: 
"  We  must  have  faith  in  Our  Mother,  and  rest  content 
in  the  conviction  that  whatever  She  does  with  the 
money  it  is  in  accordance  with  orders  from  Heaven, 
for  She  does  no  act  of  any  kind  without  first  'demon- 
strating over '  it." 

That  settles  it — as  far  as  the  disciple  is  concerned. 
His  mind  is  entirely  satisfied  with  that  answer;  he  gets 
down  his  Annex  and  does  an  incantation  or  two,  and 
that  mesmerises  his  spirit  and  puts  that  to  sleep — 
brings  it  peace.  Peace  and  comfort  and  joy,  until 
some  inquirer  punctures  the  old  sore  again. 


The  December  number  of  "  East  and  West  "  contains 
an  interesting  article  by   Dorothy   Harding   upon   old 
English  Christmas  fare.      In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was 
one  dish,  and  one  only,  which  was  deemed  worthy  to 
take  the  first  place  on  the  Christmas  board,  and  that  was 
the  head  of  the  forest  boar.      It  was  a  royal  sight,  too, 
the  head  of  this  forest  monarch! — 
"  His  foaming  tusks  with  some  large  pippin  graced. 
Or  midst  those  thundering  spears  an  orange  placed. 
Sauce  like  himself  offensive  to  its  foes. 
The  roguish  mustard,  dangerous  to  the  nose." 

The  Turkey's  Predecessor. 

\enison  always  found  a  place  on  the  board,  but 
after  the  boar's  head: 

"The  dish  which  ranked  second  in  importance  on 
the  old  English  Christmas  bill  of  fare  was  the  peacock, 
and  to  prepare  Argus  for  the  table  was  a  task  involv- 
ing no  small  amount  of  skill  ana  trouble.  The  skin 
was  first  carefully  stripped  off  with  the  plumage  ad- 
hering, and  the  bird  was  then  roasted.      When  done 


and  partially  cool  it  was  sewed  up  again  in  its  feathers, 
and  after  having  its  beak  nicel-  -nlded  was  thus  sent 
to  table, 

"  bometimes  the  whole  body  was  covered  with  frold 
leaf  and  a  piece  of  cotton  saturated  with  spirits  placed 
in  its  beak  and  lighted  before  the  carver  commenced 
operations, 

"  Sometimes  the  bird  was  served  in  a  pie,  in  which 
case  his  plumed  crest  appeared  above  the  crust  at  one 
end,  while  at  the  other  his  tail  was  unfolded  in  all  its 
glory," 

Plum  Pottage. 

Mince  pies,  under  the  name  of  mutton  pies,  were 
much  esteemed  as  far  back  as  1596,  A  strange  and 
fearsome  concoction,  known  as  plum  pottage,  which 
delijrhted  our  forefathers,  has  evolved  into  the  present- 
day  plum  pudding.  As  for  the  potations  which  figured 
so  largely  in  the  old  English  Christmas  dinner.  Miss 
Harding  says  that  so  long  as  the  liquor  was  good  no 
one  heeded  whence  it  came. 
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THE    TOTALISATOR    IN    NEW    ZEALAND 

BY  SIR  ROBERT  STOUT,  K.C.M.G.,  CHIEF   JUSTICE   OP   NEW   ZEALAND. 


[The  totalisator  is  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  two  of  the  States  of  Australasia,  and  it 
threatens  to  spread  over  the  whole  area  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  earnestly  contended  by  many  that 
the  totalisator  will  abolish  the  bookmaker,  cleanse  the  race-course,  and  lessen  the  volume  of  gambling. 
New  Zealand,  however,  has  tried  for  over  twelve  years  the  experiment  of  a  legalised  totalisator,  in  which 
the  State  has  a  profitable  partnership,  and  its  experience  is  final.  There  is  much  debate  as  to  the  results 
of  the  totalisator  in  New  Zealand;  but  the  sober  and  powerful  article,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Robert  Stout, 
the  very  able  Chief  Justice  of  New  Zealand,  Avhich  we  publish  below,  is  final.  No  witness  could  be  more 
authoritative,   and   no   testimony  more   decisive. — ^Ed.  "  R.  of  R.  for  A."] 


I  have  been  asked  to  state  my  view  as  to  the  re- 
sult in  New  Zealand  of  legalising  the  totalisator. 

The  History  of  the  N.Z*  Totalisaton 

This  gaming  instrument  was  first  legalised  by 
our  Gaming  Act  of  1881.  Since  that  date  it  has 
been  continuously  used  at  most  race-meetings.  Its 
use  was,  by  the  statute  mentioned,  restricted  to 
"  racing  clubs  "  "  at  horse-racing  meetings  held 
under  the  control  or  management "  of  such  clubs. 
The  demand  for  licenses  kept  increasing  from  1889 
to  1894.  There  were  187  issued  in  1889-90,  and 
247  issued  in  1893-94.  An  agitation  was  started, 
about  1893,  to  abolish  the  totalisator,  and  during 
the  general  election  in  the  end  of  1893  there  was 
much  discussion  of  the  subject.  In  1894  an 
Amending  Gaming  Bill  was  introduced  into  Par- 
liament, and  during  the  debates  on  the  Bill  it 
was  proposed  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  instrument 
in  the  colony.  Many  of  those  who  defended  its 
use  offered  to  limit  the  number  of  licenses  that 
were  henceforth  to  be  issued.  In  the  end,  a  com- 
promise was  effected,  and  the  Amending  Bill  be- 
came a  statute,  with  the  provision  that  "  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  the  licenses 
authorising  the  use  of  the  totalisator  that  were 
issued  in  twelve  months  from  the  1st  August, 
1893,"  to  the  1st  August,  1894,  should  henceforth 
be  issued. 

Since  that  date  the  number  of  licenses  has  de- 
creased. In  1901-02  the  number  was  just  two- 
thirds  of  those  issued  in  1893-94 — namely,  165.  But 
though  the  number  of  licenses  to  clubs  has  les- 
sened, the  number  of  days  on  which  the  instru- 
ment Is  used  has  not  appreciably  decreased.  The 
following  table,  taken  from  the  Oflacial  Year-book, 
gives  the  details  regarding  its  use: 
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N.B.— The  years  used  for  purposes  of  the  table  arc 
financial  years,  not  the  racing  years.  This  accounts  for 
the  number  of  licenses  issued  in  some  of  the  periods 
being  over  the  legal  limit  for  one  year. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  column  showing 
a  percentage  paid  to  the  colonial  Treasury.  In 
1891  a  tax  of  1%  per  ceA.  on  the  gross  takings 
was  imposed. 

The  Effects  of  the  Totalisator. 

The  use  of  the  instrument  was  ostensibly  sanc- 
tioned to  discourage  betting  and  bookmaking;  but 
many  supported  it  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
revenue  of  racing  clubs.  The  clubs,  I  believe, 
receive  a  net  income  from  the  instrument  of  about 
IVz  per  cent.  That  would  give,  in  1901-02,  a  net 
Income  of  about  £95,685.  Before  the  racing  clubs 
were  authorised  to  use  the  totalisator,  many  clubs, 
depending  as  they  did  upon  private  subscriptions 
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tur  prizes^  etc.,  were  languishing.  Racing  clubs  are 
now  flourishing,  and  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  hamlet  in  the  colony.  Horse-racing  has 
greatly  increased.  There  are  now  309  days  in  the 
year  in  v/hich  races  are  held,  and  the  main  races 
are  held  on  different  days.  I  think  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  not  a  week  passes  without  a  horse-race 
taking  place  somewhere  in  tne  colony.  The  use 
of  the  instrument  is  not  confined  to  those  who 
attend  the  races.  The  racing  clubs  receive  moneys 
by  telegrams  and  letters,  for  investment  on  their 
instruments,  so  that  the  gambling  is  not  restricted 
to  those  present  at  the  races. 

Has  It  Decreased  Gambling? 

It  cannot  be  said  that  gambling  has  been  de- 
creased by  the  use  of  the  instrument.  The  column 
showing  the  amount  invested  shows  how  the  gam- 
bling by  the  instrument  has  grown.  It  has  more 
than  doubled  in  ten  years.  Bookmakers  are  as 
numerous,  if  not  much  more  numerous  now  than 
in  1880,  and  on  a  race-day  knots  of  people  are 
found  spending  their  time  in  betting  in  all  the 
chief  towns  of  the  colony. 

The  fact  is  that  the  totalisator  has  encouraged 
gambling.  In  the  early  days  the  annual  race- 
meeting  was  the  annual  holiday,  and  the  occasion 
for  the  reunion  of  friends.  Most  of  those  who  at- 
tended did  so,  not  so  much  to  see  the  horses  run 
as  to  meet  friends  and  enjoy  social  intercourse. 
The  racing  of  the  horses  was  but  an  incident  in 
the  day's  enjoyment.  Nowadays  the  horse-race 
is  a  meeting-place  not  so  much  for  social  enjoy- 
ment as  ihe  iccognised  lendezvous  of  all  the  scally- 
wags within  easy  distance,  and  the  desire  to  make 
money  by  investing  pounds  in  the  totalisator  is 
the  dominant  passion  of  the  majority  present. 
Classes  of  people  who  would  never  have  dreamt, 
and  would  not  now  dream,  of  making  bets  with 
bookmakers,  rush  to  the  totalisator  oflace  with 
their  pounds.  Women,  from  seventeen  to  seventy 
years  of  age,  are  not  ashamed  to  use  the  totali- 
sator. And  so  the  love  of  gambling  grows.  Gam- 
ing is  now  a  serious  menace  to  our  industrial  life. 

The  legalising  of  the  instrument  has  not  one 
redeeming  feature  in  its  favour.  It  has  increased 
horse-racing,  and  it  has  increased  gambling. 

False  Logic. 

The  question  will  no  doubt  soon  be  put:  Ought 
the  State  to  permit  lotteries  or  other  forms  of 
gaming?  There  are  some  who  say  about  gaming, 
about  the  use  of  intoxicants,  and  regarding  some 
vicious  habits  that  have  descended  to  us  from  dis- 
tant   ancestors,    that    these    things     cannot    be 


stopped.  They  must  be  regulated.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  regulation  of  such  things  that  has 
yet  been  successful.  So  far,  at  all  events,  as 
the  totalisator  in  Isew  Zealand  is  concerned,  its 
regulation  has  not  been  successful.  The  best  de- 
fence, perhaps,  of  lotteries  is  put  by  Arthur  Helps, 
in  a  speech  by  Milverton,  in  "  Realmah."  He 
says  (p.  96) :  "  Have  you  any  hope  of  abolishing 
that  spirit  of  speculation  which  is  innate  in  man- 
kind? If  it  does  not  break  out  here  it  will  break 
out  there.  You  have  horse-racing  and  roulette 
tables.  Now,  lotteries  are  much  better  than 
these,  because  they  take  up  much  less  time,  do  not 
necessarily  bring  one  into  bad  company,  and  re- 
quire no  knowledge  of  the  subject,"  etc. 

If  the  use  of  the  totalisator  is  not  injurious  to 
the  State  would  the  licensing  of  a  lottery  be  an 
evil?  We  have  laws  against  gaming,  and  a 
Chinaman  who  plays  fan-tan  is  sent  to  gaol.  Tat- 
tersall's  sweeps  are  illegal,  but  we  permit  the  to- 
talisator, under  a  fond  delusion  we  are  lessening 
the  evils  of  gaming,  and  weakening  the  gambling 
spirit. 

A  Social  Curse* 

I  believe  gaming  is  the  arch-enemy  of  indus- 
trialism, and  it  is  through  the  growth  of  the  in- 
dustrial spirit  that  true  progress  will  come  to  the 
race.  To  expect  that  gaming,  or  other  evils  that 
obstruct  the  way  to  social  reform,  will  be  got  rid 
of  soon,  is  a  mistake.  We  have  a  long  road  to 
travel  before  we  evolve  a  State  conscience,  or 
recognise  that  we  are  our  brothers'  and  sisters' 
keepers.  But  if  we  were  imbued  with  true  bro- 
therhood we  would  not  sanction  any  kind  of  gam- 
ing, any  more  than  we  would  encourage  any  prac- 
tice in  our  social  life  that  spells  degradation  to  our 
fellows. 

I  do  not  know  if  we,  the  dwellers  in  these  south- 
ern genial  climes,  recognise  the  difiiculties  and 
dangers  that  lie  ahead  of  us.  We  are  more  plea- 
sure-loving than  our  fathers  were.  We  have  not 
their  thrift,  and  do  not  live  their  strenuous  life. 
We  ought  to  have  more  x^appiness  and  pleasure, 
and  we  should  not  grudge  pleasurable  days,  but 
we  Should  count  the  cost  of  many  of  our  social 
habits.  Gaming  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
mote happiness,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  said 
that  it  strengthens  our  moral  fibre.  Perhaps, 
when  we  recognise  this  more  fully,  our  attempts 
to  regulate  gaming  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  to- 
talisator be  as  unknown  amongst  us  as  the  roul- 
ette table  or  the  lottery.  I  am  certain  it  is  more 
mischievous  than  either  and  that  ^^  is  doing  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  harm  to  all  classes  of  our 
people. 
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WHAT    FEDERAL   MEMBERS    THINK   OF   EACH    OTHER, 


AN   INSIDE   VIEW. 

BY  "  CROSS-BENCH." 

[The  following  article  represents,  we  believe  with  entire  fidelity,  the  gossip  of  the  Federal  Parliament, 
the  opinions  hon.  members  express  of  each  other  in  the  unbuttoned  ease  of  the  smoking-room  and  of  tht^ 
lobbies.  The  judgments  expressed  may  not  be  always  accurate,  nor  yet  very  kindly.  Gossip  is  apt  to  be  acrid; 
and  men  who  are  in  the  actual  dust  of  the  fight  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  how  the  battle  is  going. 
But  the  article  represents  the  frank,  blunt,  off-hand  judgments  of  each  other,  and  of  their  common  work,  which 
are  current  amongst  members.— Ed.  "  R.  of  R.  for  A."] 


The  Federal  House  of  Representatives  suf- 
fered almost  fatally  during  the  long  session, 
which  closed  a  few  weeks  back,  from  the 
melancholy  lack  of  interest  shown  in  its  pro- 
ceedings by  its  two  principal  leaders.  Sir  Edmund 
Barton  took  little  interest  in  it  because  he  takes 
little  interest  in  anything.  Mr.  Reid's  want  of 
interest  is  shown  by  the  record  ol  his  attendance. 
He  was  present  in  the  House  in  88  ses- 
sions out  of  220;  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
his  presence  on  these  occasions  was  of  a  very  brief 
and  transient  sort 

The  Leader  of  the  House* 

Sir  Edmund  Barton  is  by  accident  the  first 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth;  but 
he  is  not  a  politician,  either  by  intention 
of  nature  or  habit  of  life.  He  drifts,  he 
dreams,  he  dawdles;  he  does  anything  but  work! 
He  does  not  always  master  the  topics  on  which  he 
speaks;  he  has  the  feeblest  interest  in  the  measures 
before  the  House;  he  has  no  executive  power;  he 
has  no  astuteness  as  a  party-leader.  He  was 
charged  with  a  number  of  commissions  when  he 
went  to  England;  but  nobody  imagined  he  would 
do  anything;  and  that  negative  expectation  was 
amply  justified.  There  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
power  somewhere  about  his  system;  but  nobody 
knows,  its  owner  least  of  all,  when  it  will  make 
its  appearance.  He  is  a  phrase-maker.  Granted  a 
big  occasion,  and  a  genuine  thrill  of  passion  in 
him,  and  Sir  Edmund  Barton  might  rise  to  a  high 
level.  The  House,  during  its  long  session,  saw 
him  sometimes  at  his  best;  but  it  also  saw  him 
often  at  his  worst! 

The  difference  between  Sir  Edmund  Barton  and 
Mr.  Reid  as  speakers  is  that  one  is  a  born  talker, 
and  the  other  is  not.  Sir  Edmund  has  the  fatal 
gift  of  being  able  to  talk  without  preparation. 
He  can  keep  on  talking,  and  saying  nothing;  very 
often,  indeed,  not  saying  even  that  poor 
nothing      artistically.        Mr.      Reid      is      incom- 


parably more  alert  than  Sir  Edmund  Barton, 
but  he  has  to  prepare  all  his  speeches.  What 
he  doesn't  prepare  is  the  "foolery"  in  them.  In 
his  noted  speech  on  the  Governor's  salary,  Mr. 
Reid  spoke  without  notes,  but  that  was  an  acci- 
dent. He  prepared  careful  and  elaborate  notes, 
because  he  wanted  to  speak  with  absolute  pre- 
cision. When  he  got  to  the  table,  and  began  his 
speech,  he  opened  his  bag  and  discovered  that  his 
notes  were  not  in  it!  They  were  afterwards  found 
on  one  of  the  back  benches!  But  Sir  Edmund 
Barton  prepares  nothing.  You  can  generally  tell 
that  he  is  feeling  his  way — and  not  always  dis 
covering  it!  One  of  the  worst  examples  of  this  waa 
when  Parliament  met  for  its  great  function  ii. 
Queen's  Hall.  Mr.  Barton  began  with  a  prayci 
for  an  inspiration  that  he  might  rise  to  the  high 
occasion — but  he  never  got  the  inspiration!  The 
failure  of  the  Prime  Minister  as  a  leader  is 
patent  in  the  House,  and  is  universally  admitted. 
He  is  kind-hearted,  and  has  charming  manners; 
he  is  unselfish  as  far  as  an  idle  man  can  be  un- 
selfish, and  he  might  sway  men.  But  he  has  no 
personal  following  whatever. 

Mr»  Reid* 
Mr.  Reid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  astute,  alert, 
effective — when  he  is  interested.  But  his  mental 
attitude,  during  the  whole  session,  towards  Federal 
politics,  was  one  of  almost  entire  detachment. 
He  was  visibly  bored;  and  even — strange  feat 
for  so  clever  a  man — he  bored  others!  Beyond 
doubt,  he  could  have  overthrown  the  Ministry 
more  than  once  during  the  session,  if  he  had  cared 
to  do  it;  but  he  simply  did  not  care.  And  Mr. 
Reid's  want  of  interest  is  perfectly  intelligible. 
He  is  earning  a  large  income  at  the  Bar,  just  now, 
and  this  interests  him  much  more  than  politics. 
Moreover,  it  cannot  be  doubted  the  political  situa- 
tion has  not  been  such  as  to  tempt  Mr.  Reid  to  be 
serious.      He  postpones  the  Cabinet  he  expects  to 
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form  till  the  next  Parliament!  He  was  willing 
that  in  this  House  his  opponents  should  frame  the 
tariff,  and  that  honourable  members  generally 
should  feel,  and  learn  to  fret  under,  the  yoke  of 
the  Labour  Party. 

Mr.  Reid,  indeed,  was  himself  found  on  oc- 
casions quite  prepared  to  help  the  Labour 
Party  to  make  its  yoke  as  heavy  as  pos- 
sible. When  the  Government,  for  example,  came 
to  helpless  grief  over  the  tea  duty,  the  trouble 
was  that  Mr.  Reid  was  with  the  Labour  Party. 
The  duty  on  tea  was  struck  off  by  inadvertence. 
Sir  George  Turner  was  persuaded  that  he  was 
going  to  carry  the  duty  on  tea  by  a  majority  of  11. 
But  the  Victorian  members  voted  against  the  Grov- 
ernment,  under  the  impression  that  Victoria  did 
not  need  the  revenue;  the  Labour  members  be- 
cause they  wanted  free  tea;  and  Mr.  Reid  because 
he  wanted  to  embarrass  the  Government.  The 
Labour  Party  could  not  have  defeated  the  tea 
duty  by  themselves;  but  once  the  duty  was  struck 
off,  they  would  have  regarded  it  as  an  affront  if 
the  Government  had  attempted  to  put  it  on  again, 
and  Ministers  had  not  the  courage  to  do  it.  But  Mr. 
Reid  marched  side  by  side  with  the  Labour  Party  I 

By  and  by,  if  the  chance  offers  of  a  combination 
of  the  majority  of  this  House — or  of  the  next — 
against  the  Labour  Party,  and  Mr.  Reid  can  form 
a  Cabinet  on  that  platform,  then  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  discover  quite  another  Mr. 
Reid  than  that  it  has  hitherto  known! 

The  Cabinet,  it  is  imposible  to  deny,  sus- 
tained a  distinct  loss  of  prestige  during  the  ses- 
sion; and  this  from  no  lack  of  ability  among  its 
members.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Cabinet  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  talents;  but  it  is  a  Cabinet,  so  to  speak,  in 
water-tight  compartments.  It  has  no  leader,  no  co- 
herence. Each  man  acts  independently  in  his  own 
department,  and  pays  not  the  smallest  regard  to 
the  judgment  or  utterances  of  any  other  member 
of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Labour  Party. 
The  great  feature  of  the  session  was  undoubtedly 
the  reign  of  the  Labour  Party.  The  Labour 
members  count  only  16  in  a  House  of  75; 
but  they  are  the  one  group  in  the  House  who 
form  a  unit  Ihey  vote  in  solid  platoons,  and 
they  may  be  always  trusted  to  vote  by  word  of 
command.  It  is  not  a  question  of  discipline,  or 
even  of  party  loyalty.  It  is  a  question  of  class 
Interest.  Its  members,  too,  have  discovered  the 
power  that  is  begotten  by  the  suppresion  of 
all  individuality.  The  Labour  Party,  beyond 
doubt,  shaped  the  policy  of  the  session.  It  got 
all,  or  nearly  all,  it  wanted.  And  it  realises 
that  it  is  better  to  control  a  Cabinet  than  even  to 
constitute  one!       And  it  is  not  merely  that  the 


Labour  Party  as  a  whole— a  poor  minority  of  16 
out  of  a  House  of  75— ruled  the  Chamber;  its  in- 
dividual members  commanded  more  attention  from 
both  sides  of  the  House  than  perhaps  any  other 
individual  members  that  can  be  named;  for  who 
touches  one  touches  all. 

Sometimes  the  discipline  of  the  Labour  Party 
found  an  amusing  illustration.  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Party  were  eagerly  canvassing  on  be- 
half of  a  particular  resolution.  Suddenly  the 
"  Party  "  decided  to  vote  against  that  resolution; 
and  the  very  members  who  haa  canvassed  the 
House  in  support  of  that  particular  proposition 
voted  against  it  promptly  and  unwinkingly! 

Many  of  the  Labour  members  are  able 
men,  though  not  conspicuously  able.  Mr. 
Watson  is  cool,  sensible,  clear-headed,  well- 
informed.  He  ii  a  very  fair  speaker,  reads  widely, 
is  cautious,  and  -very  modest.  Although  he  exer- 
cises so  great  a  power  in  the  House,  yet  he  never 
suffers  from  a  swelled  head.  When  he  speaks  he 
speaks  with  self-restraint,  and  he  has  never  said 
one  word  in  the  House  to  show  that  he  appreciates 
the  power  which  he  undoubtedly  wields.  There 
is  no  touch  of  the  demagogue  in  him;  if  there 
were,  the  spell  of  his  power  would  be  broken! 

The  strength  of  the  Labour  Party,  nowever,  lies 
not  in  its  arguments  but  in  its  votes;  and  its  votes 
are  effective  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  their  fewness, 
because  they  are  all  pulled  by  one  string.  But  it 
is  a  paradox  that  in  a  democratic  system  the  most 
democratic  section  of  it  should  offer  the  example 
of  that  inversion  of  all  democracy — the  rule  of  the 
minority. 

The  Federal  Spirit. 
The  Federal  Parliament  itself  is  not  yet,  alas! 
in  the  least  a  Federal  body.  Mr.  Deakin,  perhaps, 
is  the  only  member  who  may  be  said  to  have 
caught  the  Federal  spirit,  and  who  sees  not  his 
particular  constituency,  but  the  Commonwealth  as 
a  whole.  Members  generally  are  still  as  parochial 
as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
question  of  the  waters  of  the  River  Murray 
had  been  discussed,  it  would  not  have  been 
approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  whole;  each  man  would 
have  thought  only  of  the  "  rights "  of  his 
own  State.  What  does  Sir  Wm.  Lyne  see  but 
Sydney;  or  Sir  John  Forrest  except  Western  Aus- 
tralia? For  almost  every  member  the  State  is 
more  than  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  State  Par- 
liaments, of  course,  there  was  a  still  narrower 
parochialism — ^the  constituency  was  more  than 
the  State!  In  the  Federal  Parliament  members 
have  got  beyond  that  stage;  but  the  particular 
State  from  which  any  honourable  member  comes 
is    certainly   more   to    him    than    Australia   as   a 
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whole.  This  will  be  amended  in  the  process  of 
time,  and  Australia,  as  a  magnificent  unit,  will 
seize  the  imagination  of  members,  and  colour  their 
politics.  For  the  present,  it  may  be  repeated,  the 
Federal  Parliament  is  by  no  means  filled  with  a 
Federal  atmosphere. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  impression  individual 
members  made  on  the  House  during  that  first  and 
most  wearisome  session.  Mr.  Deakin  is  de- 
cidedly a  better  leader  than  Mr.  Barton,  if  only 
because  he  takes  his  duties  seriously,  and  Is  al- 
>vays  in  his  place.  He  is  not  a  debater;  he 
<annot  take  small  points.  He  deals  in  generali- 
ties; he  likes  to  discuss  principles.  But  he  has 
the  grand  manner;  and  on  set  occasions, 
and  on  abstract  questions,  is  the  most  ef- 
i.ectlve  speaker  in  the  House.  One  or  two 
of  the  best  speeches  of  the  session  came  from 
his  lips.  And  he  has  that  great  virtue  in  a  poli- 
tician—a  visible  sincerity.  But  he  is  not  a  ruler, 
and  scarcely  even  a  leader.  His  instinct  is  al- 
ways to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance;  and  in 
this  he  differs  toto  coelo  from  Mr.  Kingston,  who, 
on  the  whole,  prefers  the  line  of  greatest  resist- 
ance. 

Mn  Kingfston* 

Mr.  Kingston,  in  spite  of  the  outcries  of  ag- 
grieved importers  and  of  angry  editors,  has  In- 
creased his  reputation  in  the  House.  He  has  no 
tact;  but  he  has  what  counts  for  more  than  tact— 
a  dogged  purpose,  a  courage  that  knows  no  limit, 
and  an  honesty  which  nobody  suspects.  When 
speaking  under  ordinary  circumstances  he  gives  no 
sense  of  power.  He  stumbles,  blunders,  hunts  for 
a  word,  and  fails  to  find  it.  But  more  than  once 
during  the  session  he  showed  what  he  is  capable 
of  as  a  speaker.  He  broke  loose  from  all  his 
mannerisms,  and  spoke  with  a  strength,  a  fire, 
and  a  passion  that  thrilled  the  House.  Perhaps  to 
Mr.  Kingston  alone  was  due  the  fact  that  the  Cabi- 
net did  not  commit  itself  to  a  proposal  for  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  members.  If  that  were 
done,  Mr.  Kingston  declared,  he  would  cross  the 
House,  and  upset  the  Ministerial  apple-cart! 

Mr.  Kingston,  too,  has  a  touch  of  that  magic 
quality  that  attracts  personal  followers ;  and,  though 
he  provokes  most  violent  dislikes,  he  kindles,  also, 
many  warm  attachments.  He  has  enemies,  but 
he  is  rich  In  friends,  too.  His  great  strength  lies 
In  the  fact  that  he  has  perfectly  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  what  a  public  man  may  be,  and  what 
he  may  not  be.  If  Mr.  Kingston  makes  up  his 
mind  that  a  certain  course  is  right,  nothing  on 
earth  would  Induce  him  to  swerve  from  it. 
He  Is  Intensely  loyal.  He  will  stand  by  one  of 
fiis  officials,  even  though  that  official  is  in  the 
wrong,  and  has  made  a  mistake.      He  is  a  good 


hater,  as  well  as  a  good  friend.  "  Love  thy 
friend  and  hate  thine  enemy,"  is  his  rule.  He 
gave  the  House  no  example  of  his  "  slan.;- 
whanging"  powers,  though  he  Is  by  no  means  an 
extinct  volcano  in  this  matter.  But  Kingston  never 
forgets!  He  takes  a  notebook  to  the  House,  ana 
everything  of  Importance  goes  down.  A  member 
never  knows  what  is  In  that  notebook  about  him, 
or  when  the  words  he  has  used  in  times  past 
may  be  brought  up  against  him.  One  of  the 
joys  in  store  for  the  House  is  when  he  attacks  Mr. 
Reid,  and  brings  that  notebook  against  him!  King- 
ston has  an  unflinching  regard  for  what  he  thinks 
to  be  right;  but  he  is  obstinately  contentious. 
When  in  charge  of  a  Bill  he  will  fight  over  a 
comma,  and  die  for  a  full-stop!  He  seriously  im- 
perilled items  in  the  tariff  by  the  obstinacy  with 
which  he  contended  for  his  own  methods.  He 
would  stay  six  months  Justifying  himself! 

Sir  "William  Lyne. 

Sir  Wm.  Lyne,  too,  proved  himself,  in  a  sense,  a 
power  in  the  House;  not  because  of  his  eloquence, 
for  he  has  none;  and  not  because  of  his  tact,  be- 
cause he  is  destitute  of  it.  But  he  knows  what 
he  wants,  and  means  to  have  It;  and  he  will  rather 
go  down  fighting  than  live  at  the  cost  of  surrender. 
His  strength  lies  in  his  good-nature  and  his  dogged 
persistence.  He  Is  certainly  a  good-natured  fel- 
low; and  if  he  can  do  anything  for  you — especi- 
ally if  he  can  gain  an  advantage  in  the  process — 
he  will  do  it.  He  has  the  reputation  of  always 
carrying  out  his  promises.  Another  of  his  strong 
points  is  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  affairs.  He 
does  not  know  books;  but  he  knows  newspaper** 
and  men;  and  he  knows  affairs.  There  is  no  other 
man  in  the  Cabinet— except  Mr.  Kingston — who 
knows  so  much  about  his  department  as  Sir  W. 
Lyne.  And  he  cannot  be  Idle.  He  would  rather 
be  turned  out  of  office  for  doing  something,  than 
stay  in  it  and  do  nothing.  Sir  W.  Lyne  will  al- 
ways be  a  power,  because  he  knows  what  his  ob- 
ject Is,  and  will  go  for  it  through  thick  and  thin. 
Sir  Edmund  Barton  has  no  particular  object;  but 
Sir  W.  Lyne  always  has  his  object,  and  will  seek  it 
with  sleepless  vigilance.  And  his  object  is  severely 
practical.  He  is  not  haunted  by  unattainable  ideals. 
There  Is  no  touch  of  Sir  Galahad  and  the  holy 
grail  about  him.  For  his  enemies,  bir  W.  Lyne 
is  a  dangerous  man. 

If,  now,  a  little  of  Sir  William  Lyne's  su- 
perfluous backbone  could  only  be  inserted  into 
Sir  George  Turner's  political  system,  what 
an  ideal  Treasurer  he  would  make!  There 
Is  not  a  better  informed  man  in  the  House 
than  Sir  Geo.  Turner;  and  yet  he  is  so  timid  that 
he  P9n  be  made  to  doubt  his  own  arithmetic.  Did 
not    Mr.    Reid    bluff   Sir   George   Into   doubting 
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his  own  figures  in  connecdon  with  the  military  es- 
timates! Sir  George  is  the  most  accurate  man  in  the 
House,  and  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  a 
better  Treasurer.  He  is  greatly  respected  by 
members,  and  he  has  a  latent  capacity  for  ob- 
stinacy; but  it  is  not  often  enough  exercised. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  there  are  three  distinct 
types  of  obstinate  men  in  the  House:  Mr.  King- 
ston, Sir  Wm.  Lyne,  and  Sir  Geo.  Turner.  Mr. 
Kingston  is  obstinate  because  he  is  always  per- 
suaded that  he  is  right,  and  his  opponents  are  vil- 
lainously wrong.  Sir  Wm.  Lyne  is  obstinate 
because  his  eye  is  fixed  on  something — on  some- 
thing very  tangible — and  he  wants  to  get  it.  Sir 
Geo.  Turner  is  obstinate  only  when  he  is  in  a  tem- 
per. Obstinacy  with  him  is  a  form  of  anger;  with 
Mr.  Kingston  it  is  a  matter  of  self-respect;  with  Sir 
W.  Lyne  it  is  an  expression  of  selfishness! 

Individual  Reputations. 

It  is  easy  to  enumerate  the  men  who  have  made 
a  reputation  in  the  House.  On  the  side  of  the 
Opposition  Sir  Wm.  McMillan  is  a  power.  For  he 
is  shrewd,  practical,  honest,  and  is  a  man  of  af- 
fairs. He  is  conspicuously  fair-minded,  too,  and 
even  magnanimous.  He  never  hits  below  the 
belt!  He  is  a  gentleman.  But  he  lacks  that 
touch  of  genius,  or  of  sympathy,  which  makes  men 
willing  to  follow  a  leader,  and  stick  to  him  against 
all  odds.  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  is  a  powerful  and 
very  effective  member  of  the  Opposition.  He  is 
alert,  cool,  thorough,  with  a  fine  gift  of  speech, 
and  an  admirable  habit  of  mastering  his  case.  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith,  the  Opposition  whip,  again,  has 
gained  an  excellent  position.  He  is  able  and 
diligent,  makes  many  friends  and  few  enemies. 
He  is  the  essence  of  fair  play.  If  he  is  going 
to  beat  the  other  side  he  will  do  it  fairly  and  le- 
gitimately. A  better  whip  could  hardly  be  imag- 
ined. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  one  of  the  best  men  on  the 
Opposition  side.  He  is  a  business  man,  and  on 
all  matters  in  connection  with  the  tariff  always 
talked  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  personal  know- 
ledge. He  commands  great  respect  from  the 
House,  because  he  never  gets  up  unless  he  has 
something  to  say,  and  never  talks  except  of  things 
on  which  he  is  well  informed.  The  session  has 
been  particularly  fortunate  for  him.  He  has 
all  the  characteristic  virtues  of  a  Scotch- 
man, is  heroically  loyal  to  facts;  but  he  is  hardly 
enough  of  a  fighter  to  win  the  place  in  politics  to 
which  his  abilities  entitle  him.       Mr.  Isaacs,  on 


the  Ministerial  cross  benches,  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  lawyers  in  the  House,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  next  Attorney-General.  For  aaroit- 
ness  and  readiness  in  debate  he  has  not  many 
equals.  Sir  John  Quick,  in  some  departments 
of  law — say  constitutional  law — is  unrivalled;  and 
he  has  made  one  or  two  singularly  successful 
speeches  during  the  session. 

Sir  Langdon  Bonython  has  won  an  almost  unique 
place  amongst  members.  Everybody  likes  him,  and 
everybody  trusts  him.  He  is  a  loyal  Government 
supporter;  yet  he  is  a  persona  grata  with  both  the 
Opposition  and  the  Labour  Party.  He  is  a  pleas- 
antly effective  speaker;  yet  speaks  seldom.  He 
has  infinite  tact;  is  keenly  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House;  yet  watches  it  with  the  cool, 
shrewd  eye  of  a  detached  philosopher;  has  a  sure 
judgment,  the  pleasantest  manners,  and  one  of  the 
kindest  hearts  in  the  House.  He  knows  books; 
but  he  knows  men,  too;  and  he  has  a  gift  for 
striking  pleasant  chords  in  dealing  with  men.  He 
has  one  of  the  shrewdest  brains  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

The  Future. 

What  is  the  general  opinion  in  the  House  as  to 
the  future  of  the  Cabinet?  Nobody  expects  it 
to  last  very  long.  When  members  parted  it  was 
with  the  general,  if  unspoken,  sense  that  it  might 
break  up,  even,  during  the  recess.  It  contains 
too  many  incompatible  elements;  it  lacks  a  single 
controlling  will — or,  rather,  has  too  many.  But 
the  general  feeling  is  that  the  next  Cabinet  will  be 
formed,  not  from  the  Opposition,  but  from  the 
Cross  Benches. 

The  general  and  half  angry  feeling  amongst 
members  was  that  the  session  ought  to  have  been 
shorter.  Its  extraordinary  length  was  due  to  the 
tariff,  and  if  Mr.  Kingston  had  not  been  there  it 
would  have  been  shorter.  But  Mr.  Kingston  is 
a  fighting  man.  He  would  fight,  as  I  have  said, 
for  a  comma  and  die  for  a  full-stop. 

Members  certainly  did  not  part  with  less  faith  in 
Federation  than  they  met.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  we  should  not  have  waited  a  little  longer 
for  Federation;  whether  the  Defence  and  Postal 
Departments,  for  instance,  should  not  have  been 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  different  States  a  little 
longer,  until  the  end  of  the  book-keeping  period. 
They  were  really  taken  over  in  order  to  provide 
work  for  Federal  Ministers.  But  sixteen  months 
in  the  Federal  Parliament  has  certainly  not  shaken 
the  faith  of  the  members  in  Federation,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  the  outside  public. 
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"  N.Z.    Graphic."]  tOVQH  MOWING. 

Apropos  of  the   Dardanelles  affair,   the   German  newspaper.   "  Vossiche  Zeitung,"  says:   "The  Russian  scythe 
mowing  British  opposition  all  over  the  globe." 
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February  20,  190^. 


"  Bulletin."]  THE  PRODIGAL  SON— WITH  VARIATIONS. 

(The  spendthrift  N.S.W.  Works  Minister  Owe'Sullivan  has  just  returned  from  Westralia,  to  find  that  the  loan- 
boom  had  burst  during  his  brief  absence.) 

The  Prodigal:  "  Father  See,  do  I  smell  veal?"  Father  See  (whose  calf  is  out  of  condition):  "No,  my  son,  he 
von't  be  fit  for  killing  till  the  next  loan." 


"  Bulletin."]  WHILE    THERE    IS    LIFE    THERE    IS    "  DOPE." 

"  The  first  batch  of  Treasury-bills  authorised  by  the  Act  passed  just  before  N.S.W.  Parliament  prorogue!  has 
been  floated  In  London  at  par.  The  bills  have  a  currency  of  four  years,  and  bear  interest  at  4  per  cent.  Premier 
See  is  jubilant,"   says  Sydney  D.T. 

N.S.W.  FINANCES. 
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Westminster  Gazette."] 


ANOTHER    INSULT. 


Mr.    Poo-Bah   Seddon:    "  Another  insult!   and   this  time  a  light  one."--(With  apologies  to  the   "  Mikado.") 
[A  portion  of  the  National  purse,  amounting  to   £850,  collected  before  the  departure  o£  Mr.  Seddon  for  England, 
was  presented  to  him  yesterday.] 


"  Westmiiuiter  Gazette."] 


A  LITTLE  EXPEDITION. 
Brer  Rabbit   (President  Castro)  is  off  to  see  if  he  can't  find  an  eagle  for  himself. 
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"  Bulletin."] 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR. 


"  ...  Then  came  Mr.  John  Forrest  and  Mrs.  Forrest,  drawn  in  a  carriage  by  twenty-four  of  the  school 
children.  The  day  was  terribly  hot.  The  temperature  was  106  degrees  In  the  shade.  .  .  .  Mr.  John  Forrest  said 
that  he  would  not  ask  the  man  who  drank  champagne  and  sat  in  an  easy  chair  what  he  thought  of  the  scheme, 
but  he  would  go  to  the  underground  miner,  who  had  to  supply  water  for  himself  and  family,  and  ask  him  whether 
he   did   not  think   that  the   work  was   a   God-like   one."— (Press  report  of  the  W.A.  water-supply  opening.) 
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Westminster   Gazette."] 
The   Bishops:    "  Oh,    please. 


good. 


THE    CHILDREN   OF   GIBBON, 
kind.    Christian   gentleman,  do  think  of  our  'Wear  and  Tear'! 


["  But  I  trust  that  my  noble  friend  Lord  Goschen  will  allow  me  to  point  out  that  his  attituoe  in  regard  to 
this  Bill— the  inadequacy  of  its  provisions,  and  the  apprehensions  they  cause  him— reminded  me  very  much  of 
the  Incident  of  the  embassy  of  the  children  of  Gibeon  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  children  of  Gibeon,  in  order  to 
produce  a  certain  effect,  came  with  mouldy  bread  and  ragged  clothes  and  empty  vessels  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
They  Imposed  on  Joshua;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  representation  of  the  noble  lord  will  impose  upon  the  children 
of  England  at  this  moment."— Lord  Rosebery,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  December  5,  1902.] 

(The  texts  to  which  Lord  Rosebery  referred  are  in  Joshua,  chap,  ix.,  verses  4  and  5:  "  They  did  work  wilily, 
and  went  and  made  as  if  they  had  been  ambassadors,  and  took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  wine  bottles,  old  and 
rent,  and  bound  up.  And  old  shoes  and  clouted  upon  their  feet,  and  old  garments  upon  them;  and  all  the  bread 
of  their  provision  was  dry  and  mouldy.") 


"  Westminster  Gazette."]  ^^^  EDUCATION  TABLEAU. 

John    Bull,    having   fallen   among  the   Priest   and   the  Levite,  thinks  he  would  have  preferred  the  Thieves. 
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|lioKV>s  MAT^fiA^j><J^[i  "^ 


(By   permission   of   the  proprietors   of  L»nion   "  P«ncli.") 
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SautA  African  Review.  ]  [Cape  Town. 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Rand  Goldbug  Theatre. 

The  poor  persecuted  millionaires  "  making-up"  for  the  great  scbeme-ing  farce  entitled  "  No  Taxation." 


Minneapolis  Journal. 

The  Venezuelan  Crisis. 

A  little  Ajax  defying  the  lightning. 


Pioneer  Press.]  (St.  Paul. 

It  is  whispered  that  the  Dowager  Empress  of  China  is  Boiling  Something 

that  will  keep  the  Powers  awake  o'nights  ' 
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THE  GOLDFIELDS  WATER  SCHEME  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA, 

BY  HOIS.  C.  H.  RASON,  M.L.A.,  MINISTER  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  COMMISSIONER  OF  RAILWAYS,  W.A. 


THE  STORY  OF   A  GREAT  WORK. 


I  am  asked  for  an  article  on  the  Coolgardie 
Water  Scheme,  but  it  is  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  article  to  do  more  than  give  an 
outline  of  the  history  of  this  great  work.  In 
giving  this  I  make  free  use  of  data  already  laid 
by  me  before  the  local  Legislative  Assembly,  when 
I  introduced  a  Bill  to  deal  with  the  sale  of  water 
from  the  scheme  to  the  consumers  upon  our 
Eastern  Goldfields,  and  incidentally  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  settlers  en  route. 

In  the  summer  of  1893  and  1894  the  rainfall  upon 
the  Eastern  Goldfields  had  been  so  very  scanty, 
and  there  nad  been  such  a  rush  of  people  to  these, 
fields  in  consequence  of  their  marvellous  progress 
and  their  great  wealth,  that  there  was  developed 
a  dire  need  for  a  water  supply.     It  is  somewhat 
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hard  to  realise  now  that  this  great  scarcity  of 
water  could  have  ever  existed  on  the  fields;  but 
those  amongst  us  who  knew  the  fields  in  the  early 
days  remember  that  even  in  Coolgardie  itself,  a 
long  time  after  that  place  had  begun  to  wear  the 
appearance  of  a  prosperous  goldfields  town,  it  was 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  pay  up 
to  2s.  6d.  a  gallon  for  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, water  hastily  condensed  and  still  warm; 
and  I  am  told — it  is  hearsay,  of  course — that  hotel- 
keepers  were  wont  to  more  jealously  guard  the 
manner  in  which  the  customer  helped  himself  to 
the  water  than  to  the  whisky  bottle;  and  in  re- 
gard to  water  for  bathing  purposes,  out  of  respect 
to  the  feelings  of  many  prominent  citizens,  I  will 
draw  the  veil! 

Early  Plans. 

The  first  idea  of  pumping  water  to  the  fields 
seems,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  to 
have  originated  with  a  contractor,  Mr.  John  Maher. 
In  September,  1894,  Mr.  John  Maher  applied  to  the 
Minister  for  Mines  for  a  water-right  to  take  water 
from  the  tributaries  of  the  Avon  at  Northam;  to 
erect  reservoirs  there,  and  pump  the  water  thence 
to  Coolgardie,  a  distance  of  290  miles.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Government,  who  were  ad- 
vised that  a  private  Bill  would  be  necessary,  and 
Mr.  Maher  was  informed  that  if  such  a  measure 
was  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  the  Govern- 
ment approved  of  its  terms,  they  would  endeavour 
to  assist  its  passage  through  the  Legislature.  No- 
thing more,  however,  was  heard  of  the  matter. 

In  December,  1894,  Mr.  Jobson,  then  an  employe 
of  the  Government  in  charge  of  the  water  supply 
on  the  Eastern  Goldfields,  reported  on  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  an  adequate  supply  for  the  future, 
unless  condensing  operations  on  the  goldfields 
were  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  so  as  to  render 
the  fields  independent  of  the  provision  already 
made  by  means  of  tanks,  and  independent,  conse- 
quently, on  the  rainfall,  which  up  to  this  period 
had  proved  to  be  very  uncertain.  Mr.  Jobson  be- 
lieved it  might  be  possible  to  find  suitable  sites 
for  the  construction  of  reservoirs  in  the  Esperance 
Bay  district,  or  Fanny's  Cove  country,  where  he 
understood  the  rainfall  was  from  24  inches  to  25 
inches  per  annum.  His  suggestion  was  to  con- 
struct reservoirs  there,  and  pump  the  water  thence 
to  Coolgardie;  and  the  one  reason  for  his  advo- 
cating this  locality  was  that,  even  should  a  supply 
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WEIR  AS   COMPLETED,    FROM   DOWN-STREAM    SIDE.  AND    No.    1    PUMPING    STATION    IN    FOREGROUND. 


of  fresh  water  fail,  it  would  be  possible  to  pump 
sea-water  to  Coolgardie  in  order  to  keep  the 
mines  going,  or  possibly  to  undertake  condensing 
operations  on  the  coast  on  a  large  scale,  and  pump 
the  condensed  water  to  the  fields. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1895  that  Sir 
John  Forrest,  and,  in  a  smaller  measure,  the  then 
Director  of  Works,  Mr.  Venn,  seriously  turned 
their  attention  to  a  water  suply  for  the  goldfields. 
The  Engineer-in-Chief,  Mr.  C.  Y.  O'Connor,  was 
asked  to  submit  proposals  for  the  supply  of  a  large 
quantity  of  fresh  water  to  Coolgardie;  and,  after 
consideration,  it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  scheme 
for  pumping  water  from  reservoirs  to  be  placed 
at  sites  selected"  in  the  Darling  Ranges,  and  the  im- 
mediate collection  of  the  necessary  data  was  put 
in  hand. 

The  Bngineer-in-Chief  set  to  work  to  pre- 
pare alternative  proposals,  with  estimates  for  a 
daily  supply  of  varying  quantities  from  10,000,000  to 
1,000,000  gallons.  A  preliminary  section  of  the  rail- 
way line  from  Guildford. to  Coolgardie  was  ordered 
to  be  prepared,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  determine 
what  would  be  required  for  pipes  and  pumping 
power.  In  December,  1895,  instructions  were  given 
for  the  examination  of  the  various  available  catch- 
ment areas  in  proximity  to  the  railway  line  be- 


tween Guildford  and  York.  Simultaneously,  infor- 
mation was  being  collected  and  calculations  were 
made  regarding  the  cost  of  different  kinds  of  pipes, 
machinery,  and  other  engineering  details  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  a  complete  scheme,  to- 
gether with  the  heights  of  prominent  hills  con- 
tiguous to  the  railway  line. 

Preparingf  for  the  Work* 

Alternative  preliminary  estimates  were  then 
prepared  by  the  late  Engineer-in-Chief,  on  the 
basis  of  the  supply  of  various  quantities  of  water, 
and  also  on  the  basis  of  cast-iron  pipes  and  steel 
pipes  of  varying  diameters;  with  the  result  that 
out  of  31  proposals  and  estimates  prepared,  three 
were  selected  as  being,  all  things  considered,  the 
best;  and,  finally,  of  these  three,  the  one  to  supply 
5,000,000  gallons  per  day  through  a  steel  pipe"  30 
inches  in  diameter  was  selected  to  form  the  basis 
of  the  scheme.  The  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  site 
of  Helena  Reservoir  is  evidenced  from  the  fact 
.  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  as  regards 
foundations,  the  cost  of  the  reservoir  (including 
all  accessories,  such  as  railway,  outlet  works,  etc.) 
per  1,000  gallons  of  available  storage  capacity  la 
only  one-half  the  cost  of  the  Yan  Yean  Reservoir, 
from  which  the  Melbourne  water  supply  is  drawn. 
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taken  on  the  same  basis.  Putting  the  matter  in 
another  way,  it  may  be  stated  that,  after  allowing 
for  evaporation,  the  available  storage  capacity 
of  the  Yan  Yean  Reservoir  is  approximately  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Mundaring  Reservoir;  and  that 
while  the  cost  of  the  latter  (exclusive  of  railway, 
river  training  works,  and  so  forth)  can  be  taken 
as  £200,000  in  round  numbers,  the  cost  of  the 
Yan  Yean  on  a  similar  basis  is  £300,000;  and, 
moreover,  £250,000  have  been  spent  on  leading- 
in  and  catchwater  drains  and  for  accessory  works, 
in  order  to  increase  the  inflow  into  and  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Yan  Yean  Reservoir,  thus  making 
its  total  cost  £550,000,  while  the  whole  cost  of  the 
Helena  Reservoir  and  all  works  accessory  thereto 
(including  the  railway)  can  be  put  approximately 
at  £235,000.  In  all,  some  seventeen  valleys  were 
examined,  with  the  result  that  it  was  considered 
the  Helena  Valley  offered  the  best  site  and 
catchment  en  which  to  base  the  estimate.  From 
this  preliminary  examination,  after  subsequent  ex- 
am.ination  and  verification  of  the  figures  had  been 
made,  the  site  of  the  present  Helena  Reservoir 
was  selected  for  the  supply  for  the  scheme. 


Parliamentary  Sanction^ 

In  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  on  July  7,  1896,  the  Government 
scheme  was  first  oflicially  mentioned,  when  it  was 
stated  that  a  proposal  would  be  placed  before  Par- 
liament to  supply  water  by  pumping  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Burges,  near  Coolgardie,  from  reser- 
voirs in  the  Darling  Ranges,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £2,500,000  for  5,000,000  gallons  per  diem.  On 
July  17,  1896,  the  general  report  by  the  Engineer- 
in-Chief  was  completed,  and  was  presented  to  Par- 
liament on  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  for  authoris- 
ing the  raising  of  a  loan  of  £2,500,000  for  the 
scheme,  that  being  the  sum  which  Mr.  O'Connor 
estimated  would  be  required  to  complete  the  work. 
During  the  whole  of  this  year  preliminary  inves- 
tigations were  being  pushed  forward  as  quickly 
as  possible,  surveys  of  the  reservoir  site  at  Mup- 
daring  were  put  in  hand,  and  a  survey  for  a  rail- 
way to  connect  the  weir  with  the  Eastern  Railway 
was  also  started.  In  addition  to  this,  more  de- 
tailed surveys  of  the  proposed  pipe-line  were  com- 
menced, in  order  that  plans  might  be  prepared  for 
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submission  to  and  consideration  of  a  Commission 
of  Engineers  in  England  that  it  was  proposed 
should  be  appointed,  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
56  of  the  Engineer-in-Chief 's  Report  that  had  been 
placed  before  Parliament.  It  was  also  decided  that 
the  Engineer-in-Chief  should,  if  possible,  proceed 
to  England  at  an  early  date  to  confer  with  the 
Commission  in  regard  to  the  general  details  of  the 
work,  and  to  be  able  to  give  them  advice  on  any 
local  questions  that  might  arise.  Mr.  Carruthers, 
the  Consulting  Engineer  tor  the  Colony,  together 
with  Professor  Unwin  (a  great  authority  on  trans- 
mission of  power),  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Deakin,  the 
engineer  of  the  Liverpool  Water  Supply,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  consider  the  Coolgardie 
Water  Supply,  with  authority  to  appoint  another 
commissioner  if  necessary.  In  1897,  after  all  pre- 
liminary investigations  had  been  completed,  the 
Engineer-in-Chief  left  Western  Australia  for  Lon- 
don. Mr.  O'Connor  was  constantly  present  at  the 
deliberations  of  the  Commission,  and  with  them 
visited  many  manufacturing  centres  and  indus- 
tries in  connection  with  appliances,  materials,  and 
machinery  that  might  be  required  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  great  project. 


Early  Offers^ 

On  August  3  the  Commission  presented  its  in- 
terim report,  and  a  few  days  later  Mr.  O'Connor 
left  England  on  his  return  journey  to  Western 
Australia,  visiting  Messrs.  Krupp's  steel  works  at 
Essen  and  Magdeburg,  Germany,  together  with 
other  works,  on  his  journey  across  the  Continent. 
In  April,  1897,  while  the  Engineer-in-Chief  was  in 
England,  a  firm  of  French  contractors,  Messrs.  C. 
H.  Vezin  and  Sons,  of  Paris,  submitted  an  offer  to 
do  the  work  by  contract  for  considerably  under  the 
colonial  estimate.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  State 
would  have  done  well  to  have  accepted  that  offer; 
but  had  the  offer  been  accepted,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible the  contractors  might  easily  have  made  a 
profit  of  something  like  £100,000  out  of  it.  The 
price  of  £2,230,000  was  for  pipes,  ranging  from 
26  and  28  to  30  inches  in  diameter.  Those  pipes, 
it  was  thought,  would  nest  on  the  road,  and  save 
a  great  deal  of  freight:  but  we  have  put  into  this 
scheme  pipes  of  30  inches  diameter  all  through, 
and  if  we  add  £230,000  for  the  difference  in  size 
of  pipes  and  £170,000  for  the  distributing  mains, 
which  is  the  sum  shown  in  the  original  scheme. 
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adding  also  £150,000  for  difference  in  the  pumps 
we  have  provided,  and  difference  in  depth  of  the 
weir,  remembering  also  that  we  put  in  pumps  of 
a  higher  power  than  they  proposed  to  put  into  the 
scheme,  we  shall  get  a  total  of   £2,780,000. 

An  offer  to  carry  out  the  work  by  contract  for  the 
sum  of  £2,231,500  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Bargigli 
on  behalf  of  a  Paris  syndicate  (M.  Vezin  and 
others  befote  mentioned),  payment  to  be  made  in 
Treasury  bonds.  The  offer  of  Mr.  Bargigli  was 
again  renewed  in  March,  1898;  and  in  May,  1898, 
Mr.   Bargigli  was  informed  by  the  Premier  that 


CommissiDn;  the  pipes  to  be  delivered  to  the  Go- 
vernment stacked  at  Midland  Junction,  the  con- 
tractors to  have  the  option  of  either  making  the 
pipes  in  the  State  or  importing  them  ready-made. 
On  February  26  the  Government  cabled  to  the 
Agent-General,  stating  that  it  had  been  decided  to 
call  tenders  for  the  pipes  by  advertising  simul- 
taneously in  Western  Australia  and  England. 

Tlie  Tenders^ 

During  the  time  that  the  specifications  for  pipes 
were  being  considered,  Mr.  Ferguson's  patent  lock- 
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the  Government  were  not  prepared  to  accept  his 
offer,  as  they  intended  to  proceed  with  the  work 
forthwith  themselves;  and  that,  besides  this,  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  enter 
into  treaty  with  any  private  individual  for  the 
carrying  out  of  so  large  a  work  of  this  kind  except 
with  the  special  approval  of  Parliament. 

Early  in  1898  the  final  report  of  the 
English  Commission  was  received,  and  in 
January  of  that  year  the  Agent-General 
was  authorised  to  call  for  tenders  for 
330  miles  of  pipe  main,  the  size  and  specifica- 
tion of  pipes  to  be  as  recommended  by  the  English 


ing-bar  pipe  (which  had,  in  a  rather  imperfect 
state,  been  already  considered  by  the  Commission 
of  English  engineers,  who  were  always  favourably 
disposed  towards  it)  was  perfected  in  design,  and 
again  brought  specially  under  the  notice  of  the 
Engineer-in-Chief;  and  at  the  end  of  May  the 
Engineer-in-Chief  visited  Adelaide,  and  made  a 
thorough  investigation  at  Mr.  Ferguson's  works 
there  of  the  pipe  in  question.  On  August  23  ten- 
ders for  pipes  were  duly  received  in  Perth,  and  on 
the  same  day  a  cablegram  was  received  from  the 
Agent-General  quoting  the  tenders  that  had  been 
received  by  him  in  London.     The  lowest  tenders 
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received  in  England  were  from  Messrs.  Buchner, 
Blagen  and  Co.,  of  Portland,  U.S.A.,  for  246^ 
miles  of  riveted  pipes;  and  from  Messrs.  Piggott 
and  Co.  (with  Stuart  and  Menzies),  for  81i/4  miles 
of  welded  pipe  (for  which  tenders  had  been 
called),  making  in  all  328  miles  of  pipe  at  a  total 
cost  of  £1,255,308.  The  lowest  tenders  received 
in  Perth  were  for  the  riveted  pipes  as  above  men- 
tioned, from  Messrs.  G.  and  C.  Hoskins,  of  Syd- 
ney, and  (in  lieu  of  the  welded  pipes)  for  pipes 
of  the  locking-bar  type  from  Mr.  Mephan  Fer- 
guson, making  a  total  of  £922,694. 

In  view  of  Messrs.  Hoskins  and  Fer- 
guson both  being  Australian  firms,  and 
their  tenders  together  being  lower  than 
others  received,  and  also  as  the  Engi- 
neer-in-Chief  considered  it  would  be  advisable  to 
adopt,  for  the  whole  main,  pipes  of  the  locking- 
bar  type,  he  suggested  that  Messrs.  Hoskins  and 
Ferguson  be  asked  if  possible  to  coalesce,  and  to 
submit  a  joint  tender  for  the  whole.  After  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  negotiation  and  a  fresh  con- 
tract being  drawn  in  the  colony  on  the  basis  of  the 
one  prepared  in  England,  this  coalition  was  agreed 
upon;  that  is  to  say,  the  Government  acquired 
the  patent  rights  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  with  the  right 
to  manufacture  the  pipes,  and  arranged  a  contract 
for  the  supply  of  half  of  the  total  quantity  required 
with  each  of  the  two  firms.  The  two  contracts, 
each  for  half  of  the  supply  of  pipes,  were  finally 
signed  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  G.  and  C.  Hos- ' 
kins  and  Mr.  Mephan  Ferguson,  on  October  18, 
1898,  the  contract  price  for  the  pipes  totalling 
£1,025,124. 

How  the  Work  was  Done. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  both  those 
contractors  have  carried  out  their  contract  on  the 
whole  and  generally  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Government,  and,  large  as  that  contract  was,  I  am 
glad  to  say  there  has  been  no  dispute,  and  there 
has  been  little  if  any  extra.  Comparing  the  lock- 
ing-bar with  the  riveted  pipes,  I  may  point  out 
that  the  tenders  for  the  locking-bar  pipes  were 
some  £230,000  less  than  riveted  pipes  of  the  same 
thickness,  and  it  was  possible,  therefore,  with  the 
locking-bar  pipes  to  give  an  extra  l-16th  of  an 
inch,  and  thus  ensure  more  economical  mainte- 
nance. 

I  find  from  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers"  in  London  that  the  cost  of 
the  portion  of  pipe  line  from  Thirlmere  to  Man- 
chester, which  is  for  pipes  36  inches  in  diameter, 
was  £3  15s.  per  lineal  yard,  including  cost  of 
pipe-laying  and  jointing,  trenching  and  covering, 
also  fixing  valves  and  discharge  pipes,  but  not  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  valves,  bridges,  wells,  and 
similar  special  work.  At  the  rate  of  £3  15s.  per 
lineal  yard,  the  cost  would  be   £6,600  per  mile; 


and  deducting  one-sixth,  the  cost  per  mile  of  30-inch 
pipes  on  this  basis  is  £5,500.  It  is  not  antici- 
pated, even  on  the  farthest  section,  namely  from 
Coolgardie  to  Kalgoorlie,  that  the  cost  per  mile  of 
the  30-inch  pipe  line,  including  the  necessarily 
heavy  expenditure  on  railway  carriage,  will 
amount  to  this  sum. 

After  a  great  amount  of  consideration,  the  ten- 
der of  Messrs.  James  Simpson  for  Worthington 
pumps  was  accepted;  and  the  contract  has  been 
carried  out,  I  am  glad  to  say,  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  in  a  manner  that  does  the  great- 
est credit  to  the  firm. 

Steady  Progress. 

During  the  year  1899  active  operations  had  beea 
pursued  at  Helena  Weir.  The  excavation  for  the 
dam  was  being  pushed  forward  rapidly,  but  a  very 
considerable  additional  amount  of  excavation  for 
the  foundations  was  found  to  be  necessary,  owing 
to  the  existence  of  a  fault  or  rift  in  the  strata 
below  the  bed  of  the  Helena  River,  which  was 
discovered  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
excavations.  This  rift  was  followed  down  for  some 
90  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  Helena,  until  it  nar- 
rowed down  to  a  few  inches,  and,  after  several 
trials  had  been  made  by  hydraulic  pressure,  it 
was  not  considered  necessary  to  continue  the  ex- 
cavations deeper. 

I  now  pass  on  until  we  come  to  the  question  of 
jointing  the  pipes.  It  was  in  the  midle  of  1899 
that  a  firm  of  contractors,  Messrs.  Couston  and 
Finlayson,  made  an  offer  to  supply  patent  caulk- 
ing appliances,  which  they  had  invented,  to  do  the 
work  of  caulking  by  machine  instead  of  by  hand. 
After  considerable  negotiations  had  been  carried 
on,  and  improvements  to  the  machines  made  by 
the  patentees,  in  April,  1900,  Messrs.  Couston  and 
Finlayson  made  a  definite  offer  to  sell  their  patent 
rights  of  the  machine  to  the  Government,  and 
finally,  in  August,  the  purchase  of  the  patent 
rights  was  arranged  for  the  sum  of  £7,500,  and 
also  for  the  supply  of  a  number  of  caulking  ma- 
chines, together  with  the  necessary  oil  engines, 
etc.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  middle  of 
March,  1901,  that  caulking  by  means  of  the  ma- 
chines was  actually  started. 

Pumping  was  started  at  No.  1  Station  on  March 
31,  the  water  reaching  Northam  on  April  18.  A 
staudpipe  for  the  temporary  supply  of  water  to 
the  town  of  Southern  Cross  was  erected  on  No- 
vember 1.  From  time  to  time  during  the  year 
since  pumping  was  started,  water  has  been  regu- 
larly taken  by  the  Railway  Department  for  engine 
use  at  various  places  along  the  pipe  line,  and  up 
to  the  end  of  November  the  Railway  Department 
have  taken  14,000,000  gallons  of  water.  Work  on 
the  service  reservoirs  was  rushed  forward  with 
all   speed.     Three   half-million   gallon   reservoirs, 
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and  two  one-million  gallon  reservoirs  have  been 
completed.  The  excavation  of  the  main  service 
reservoir  at  Bulla  Bulling  is  finished.  The  Kal- 
goorlie  reservoir  of  two-million  gallon  capacity,  to 
serve  Kalgoorlie  and  Boulder,  is  completed,  and 
water  was  actually  delivered  at  Coolgardie  in 
January. 

It  is  well  to  compare  the  time  taken  in  the 
construction  of  this  scheme  with  the  time  occu- 
pied by  schemes  elsewhere.  Referring  to  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers," 
I  find  that  the  time  taken  in  constructing  the  two 
latest  water  supply  undertakings  completed  in  late 
years  in  England  was  as  follows: — The  Manchester 
supply  from  Thirlmere  cost  £2,800,000,  the  total 
length  of  aqueducts  and  pipe  line  being  92  miles. 
The  first  contract  was  let  in  December,  1885,  and 
the  supply  of  water  commenced  in  October,  1894 — 
that  is  to  say,  nine  years  after  the  beginning  of 
the  works.     The  works  supplying  Liverpool  from 


goorlie  and  Boulder,  will,  I  believe,  be  £2,850,000. 
If  we  take  the  capital  cost  (exclusive  of  the  re- 
ticulation) as  being  £2,750,000,  and  if  we  take  the 
interest  on  that  sum  at  3.35  per  cent.,  we  shall 
have  an  annual  charge  in  the  shape  of  interest  of 
£92,125;  and  a  sinking  fund  invested  at  3  per 
cent,  to  redeem  the  capital  in  twenty  years  would 
mean  an  annual  charge  of  £102,340.  Then,  if  we 
add  for  maintenance  and  management  say 
£35,000  per  annum,  these  figures  altogether  give 
a  total  of  fixed  charges  (exclusive  of  reticulation) 
amounting  to  £229,465  per  annum.  If  we  add  the 
working  expenses  on  a  basis  of  2,500,000  gallons 
per  day,  including  interest  on  the  cost  of  reticu- 
lation, say  £65,000,  we  have  a  total  annual  charge 
of  £294,465,  or  in  round  numbers  about  £300,000 
per  annum.  In  order  to  meet  that  charge,  it  means 
that  we  must  sell  a  little  over  2,500,000  gallons  of 
water  daily,  at  an  average  price  of  6s.  6d.  a  thou- 
sand gallons. 
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Bala  Lake  include  only  68  miles  of  aqueduct  and 
pipe  line,  and  it  is  stated  the  memorial  stone  re- 
gistering the  commencement  of  the  work  was  laid 
In  July,  1881,  and  the  undertaking  being  practically 
completed  in  July,  1892,  eleven  years  afterwards. 
The  works  were  opened  in  that  month  by  the 
Duke  of  Connaught. 

Cost  of  the  Scheme* 

In  contrasting  the  Coolgardie  water-supply 
works,  the  cost,  we  will  say,  is  £2,700,000, 
and  to  the  end  of  1902,  dating  from  the 
commencement  of  the  railway  line  from  Mun- 
daring,  which  was  the  first  work  in  hand,  it  has 
taken  only  five  years  to  construct.  The  works, 
instead  of  being  concentrated,  as  in  the  under- 
takings I  have  mentioned,  are  spread  over  a  dis- 
tance of  350  miles,  with  the  additional  disadvan- 
tage of  distance  from  the  source  of  supply  of  most 
of  the  material.  The  total  cost  of  the  scheme, 
including    the    reticulation    for  Coolgardie,   Kal- 


Wxll  It  Pay  ? 

After  careful  consideration,  although  I  do  not  think 
the  2,500,000  gallons  per  day  will  be  reached  for  per- 
haps some  little  time,  yet,  after  the  scheme  is  in 
full  operation,  I  do  believe  it  will  soon  be  reached, 
and  that  it  will  be  reached  before  the  end  of  this 
financial  year.  If  that  can  be  done,  as  I  confi- 
dently hope  it  can,  then  we  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  this  great  scheme  will  be 
no  financial  burden  on  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  mines  will,  I  anticipate,  take  from  the  first 
about  750,000  gallons  per  day,  and  will  supply 
other  mines,  which  will  bring  the  quantity  up  to 
about  1,000,000  gallons  a  day.  Then  there  are  the 
people  on  the  residence  areas,  and  the  people  who 
are  squatting  on  the  mining  leases.  There  are 
also  the  mines  at  Coolgardie,  as  well  as  the  popu- 
lation of  Coolgardie,  Kalgoorlie,  and  Boulder,  out- 
side the  mines.  There  are  also  Southern  Cross, 
Northam,  and  various  places  on  the  route.  There 
are  also  the  railway  requirements  to  be  provided 
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for,  so  that  we  can  reasonably  expect  that  within 
a  very  short  time  2,500,000  gallons  of  water  will 
be  taken  daily  from  this  scheme.  If  the  demand 
for  water  increases  to  5,000,000  gallons  a  day,  we 
should  be  able  to  supply  the  water  at  about  4s. 

The  engineering  portion  of  this  vast  work — the 
greatest  water-pumping  scheme  of  to-day — is  now 
practically  completed,  and  has  already  proved  it- 
self an  unqualified  success.  It  demonstrates  to  the 
world  what  Western  Australia — comprising  even 
yet  only  a  mere  handful  of  people — was  prepared 
to  attempt,  and  has  now,  happily,  done,  to  develop 
its  resources,  and  give  to  the  dwellers  upon  its 
goldfields  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  a  bountiful 
supply  of  pure  water. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  explain  that  I  have  pur- 
posely avoided  any  details  of  a  technical  or  engi- 
neering character,  as  being  of  interest  only  to  the 
profession,  and  more  properly  the  subject  of  a 
separate  article. 


Statistics* 

I   append    a   few   of   the   most  important   par- 
ticulars: 


Description. 


1.  Quantity     of    water    required     to    be 

pumped  per  day  of  24  hours     . .    . . 

2.  Length  of  pipe  main  from  storage  re- 

servoir to  Coolgardie     

3.  Diameter   of   pipes    to   be   laid    (steel 

locking-bar  type) 

4.  Velocity  of  water  per  second 

5.  Net   maximum    lift   from    storage    re- 

servoir to   main   distributing  reser- 
voir     1,290  feet 

Plus    allowance    for    intermediate    re 
servoirs 157  feet 

6.  Head    per    mile    allowed    for    friction 

(minimum) 

7.  Total  head  allowed  for  friction    . .    . . 

8.  Estimated  gross  head 

9.  Weight  of  water    to     be     raised     per 

diem .*. 

10.  Work  per  diem 

11.  Net   effective  power   required  . .    . . 

12.  Power  to  be  supplied: 

P.H.P.   of  engines  in   work    ..   3,712 
Plus   P.H.P.   of   engines   in 
reserve 2,475 


Amount. 


5,G00,000  gallons 

328  miles 

30  inches 
2.124  feet 


1,447  feet 

3.76  feet 
1,208  feet 
2,655  feet 

25,000  tons 

66,375  1,000ft. -tons 

3,129  h.p. 


6,187  h.p. 


An  Australasian  Woman's  Papen 

The  proprietors  of  the  seven-months-old  "  New  Idea," 
which  is  described  as  "  a  woman's  home  journal  for 
Australasia,"  claim  for  it  a  reading  circle  of  100,000 
women  in  all  parts  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  February  number,  just  to  hand,  shows  an  increase 
in  size  to  eighty-eight  pages.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
magazine  is  devoted  to  Austrahan  subjects,  and  is 
contributed  by  Australian  writers.  Thus,  Miss  Helen 
Davis,  after  working  in  a  jam  factory  for  several  weeks, 
writes,  and  illustrates  with  photographs,  her  impres- 
sions of  the  Australian  factory  girl;  Mrs.  Seddon  and 
her  daughter  give  to  an  interviewer  an  account  of  their 
trip  to  England,  and  are  photographed  in  their  Coro- 
nation dresses;  Mr.  Carew-Smyth  explains  at  length 
the  system  of  Bmshwork  that  is  being  introduced  into 
Australian  schools,  and  Mrs.  Foote,  a  well-known  Aus- 
tralian journalist,  writes  a  chatty  article  on  some 
notable  Australasian  women.  Several  pages  are  devoted 
to  reviews  of  new  books  and  announcements  of  books 
to  come,  whilst  on  other  pages  are  printed  prize  stories 
and  verses,  the  result  of  a  literary  competition  just 
held.  Competitions,  however,  are  not  confined  to 
literary  subjects.  The  award  of  a  prize  of  £50  for  good 
taste  is  announced,  and  a  further  sum  of  £250  is  pro- 
mised in  prizes  for  the  coming  year.  Naturally,  a  good 
portion  of  the  journal  is  devoted  to  fashions,  instruc- 
tion in  dressmaking,  advice  to  mothers  and  daughters, 
and  domestic  information,  whilst  a  children's  league 
with  several  hundred  members  holds  revel  in  a  section 
of  the  magazine.  The  journal  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  launched  in  Australia,  and  we  wish  it 
success.  The  subscription  rate  is  3s.,  posted  to  any 
address  in  Australasia,  and  the  publisher  is  T.  Shaw 
Fitchett,  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 

Mrs.  Seddon  in  England* 

In  an  interview  published  in  "  The  New  Idea  "  for 
February,  Mrs.  Seddon  tells  of  her  recent  trip  to  Eng- 
land: 


"*  Perhaps  my  African  trip  knocked  me  up,  for 
after  we  reached  England,  and  before  I  had  time  to  see 
very  much,  I  became  very  ill,  and  had  to  go  away  from 
the  rush  and  excitement  of  London  to  Ramsgate,  where 
I  stayed  for  five  weeks.  My  daughters  saw  everything 
that  was  going  on.  They  went  to  the  naval  review  at 
Spithead,  and  they  were  the  guests  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  at  Inverary  Castle;  but  I  had  to  miss  all  these 
pleasures,  as  the  state  of  my  health  would  not  permit 
me  to  travel. 

"  '  It  was  fortunate  that  I  was  able  to  see  the  Coro- 
nation after  all.  I  should  have  been  disappointed,  in- 
deed, if  I  had  had  to  miss  jthat.  From  our  seats  in  the 
choir  stalls  we  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  whole 
ceremony,  but  it  was  very  tiring." 

"  '  I  asked  Mrs.  Seddon  for  her  photograph,  in  the 
costume  she  wore  to  the  Coronation,  and  she  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  the  photo  which  appears  on  the 
opposite  page  for  "  The  New  Idea."  ' 

"  *  What  else  were  you  able  to  see,  once  you  were 
well  again?'  I  asked. 

"  '  The  first  ceremony  the  King  was  able  to  take  part 
in,  after  the  Coronation,  was  the  presentation  of  medals 
to  the  colonial  troops,  and  we  were  invited  to  be 
present  at  that.  There  were  very  few  visitors,  so  this 
was  a  great  privilege,  and  I  was  very  pleased  when  the 
Queen,  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  came 
over  to  where  we  were  standing  and  spoke  to  us.' 

"  'And  the  Queen  is  just  as  charming  as  people  say?' 

"  'Just  as  charming;  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  people 
simply  worship  her.  You  should  hear  how  they  ap- 
plaud whenever  they  catch  a  ghmpse  of  her. 

"  '  There  was  one  thing  I  was  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing,'  Mrs.  Seddon  went  on.  'Mr. 
Seddon  and  I  were  permitted  to  visit  the  tomb  of  our 
late  good  Queen  Victoria,  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  colony  we  laid  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  it. 
The  last  time  we  had  been  in  England  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  I  think 
that  visit  to  her  tomb  impressed  me  more  than  any- 
thing else.      I  was  very  glad  we  had  been  able  to  go.'  " 
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DR.   ADOLF  LORENZ 
operating    for    congenital    dislocation    of   the  hip,   forcing  the  femur  into  the  acetabulum, 
or   socket.       This   gives   an   idea   of  the   wonderful   strength    of   his   hands   and    forearms. 
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DR.   LORENZ,   STRAIGHTENER   OF   CHILDREN. 


Under  this  title  Mr.  Swain  gives,  in  "McClure's 
Magazine "  for  January,  a  singularly  interesting 
account  of  Dr.  Lorenz,  "  the  great  Austrian  sur- 
geon with  the  soft,  strong  hand,"  who  has  won 
fame  as  "the  straightener  of  children,"  and  who 
went,  for  an  enormous  fee,  from  Vienna  to  Chi- 
cago, to  treat  the  crippled  child  of  the  famous 
American  millionaire,  Mr.  Armour.  We  give  some 
extracts  from  the  article: 

"  Imagine,"  says  Mr.  Swain,  "  the  street  in  front 
of  a  big  hospital  filled  with  a  crowd  of  earnest, 
eager  men  and  women,  carrying  in  their  arms 
helpless  and  deformed  children.  Imagine  your- 
self one  of  them,  and  that  for  three,  four,  even 
half  a  score  years  you  have  watched  a  son  or 
daughter  growing  from  infancy  into  childhood, 
unable  to  walk  or  run  and  play,  unable  to  go  about 
with  other  children  and  to  enjoy  life  as  they  do; 
able  only  to  sit  patiently  on  the  floor  or  lie  end- 
lessly in  bed,  and  suffer  physically  and  mentally, 
without  hope  of  relief.  Imagine  that  in  all  those 
years  you  had  believed  that  for  this  your  child 
the  future  held  nothing  but  sorrow  and  darkness. 
And  then  imagine  that  you  had  suddenly  learned 
that  within  this  hospital  was  a  stranger  come  from 
over  the  sea  with  a  wonderful  healing  power  for 
just  such  cases,  and  that  under  the  deft  touch  of 
his  strong  hands  your  little  one  could  quickly  be 
made  whole  and  well. 

"When  you  have  imagined  all  that,  you  will  have 
a  faint  idea  of  the  feeling  that  moved  the  great 
throng  which  on  a  day  in  October  last  besieged 
the  Cook  County  Hospital  in  Chicago,  imploring 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Adolf  Lorenz,  of  Vienna, 
who  was  then  operating  in  the  clinical  amphi- 
theatre; wh9  was  straightening  and  restoring  to 
health  and  grace  and  normal  functions  the  crippled 
-children  who  were  being  brought  to  him — and  do- 
ing it  free  of  charge. 

A  Millionaire's  Daugfhten 

"  Lolita  Armour,  a  favourite  grandchild  of  Philip 
D.  Armour,  had  been  in  the  five  years  since  her 
birth  unable  to  walk.  She  was  suffering,  techni- 
cally, from  bilateral  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
hips.  She  was  a  bright  and  happy  child,  and 
very  popular,  but  apparently  hopelessly  crippled. 
Every  year  increased  her  helplessness,  and  her 
parents  cast  about  for  some  means  to  relieve  her. 
They  finally  put  her  under  the  care  of  a  Chicago 
surgeon  famous  for  his  work  in  orthopedics,  and 
by  him  she  was  taken  east  for  examination  by 


other  orthopedists.  There  was  apparently  but  one 
thing  to  do — to  operate  by  what  is  known  as  the 
'  Lorenz  method '  of  reducing  the  dislocation — an 
operation  which  has  made  famous  its  discoverer. 
The  surgeon  performed  the  operation,  and  put  both 
hips  in  plaster  casts.  After  a  time  the  casts  were 
removed,  and  it  was  found  that  one  hip  was  en- 
tirely cured.  The  other  had  slipped  out  of  joint 
again  and  required  a  second  operation. 

"  It  was  at  this  point  that  Lolita's  father,  J. 
Ogden  Armour,  went  to  Vienna  for  the  originator 
of  the  operation.  This  was  Adolf  Lorenz,  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  and 
head  of  the  department  of  orthopedics  in  the  Gene- 
ral Hospital  of  the  Austrian  capital.  Dr.  Lorenz 
was  willing  to  take  the  case,  but  desired  the  little 
girl  to  be  brought  to  him.  But  Mr.  Armour,  act- 
ing as  American  millionaires  are  supposed  to  act 
abroad,  offered  a  price  suflicient  to  '  buy '  Dr. 
Lorenz  for  six  weeks — or,  what  was  the  same 
thing,  it  was  sufficient  to  compensate  him,  not 
only  for  his  trip  across  the  Atlantic  and  for  the 
operation,  but  for  his  loss  of  time  and  labour 
abroad,  and  that  of  his  assistant.  Dr.  Frederick 
Mueller,  as  well. 

A  **  Stf aigfhtener  of  Children/' 

"  Lorenz  had  chosen  that  department  in  sur- 
gery which  gave  the  most  play  to  his  love  of  hu- 
manity— orthopedics.  He  became  literally  all 
that  the  word  implies,  '  a  straightener  of  chil- 
dren,' and  gloried  in  his  success.  All  his  efforts 
were  spent  in  endeavours  to  make  his  work  more 
successful,  and  to  reduce  painful  consequences. 
Whenever  he  made  a  step  in  advance,  he  quickly 
published  it,  and  urged  it  upon  others,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  little  ones.  He  straightened  curved 
backs,  re-formed  club  feet,  corrected  bowed  legs 
and  knocking  knees,  set  wry  necks  upright,  and  in 
other  ways  remedied  and  improved  the  cripples 
who  were  brought  to  him.  Perhaps  most  of  all  he 
gave  his  attention  to  the  troubles  of  the  hip  joint, 
and  especially  to  congenital  dislocation.  When  he 
began  to  practise,  a  child  who  was  born  with  the 
head  of  the  femur  outside  of  the  acetabulum,  or 
hip  socket,  was  doomed  to  remain  a  cripple 
through  life.  There  was  no  way  of  remedying 
the  defect.  Paolo  Poggi  was  working  with  it  in 
Italy.  Lorenz  went  at  it  in  Vienna.  Almost 
simultanecfusly  they  developed  a  mode  of  opera- 
tion— possibly  Poggi  having  something  of  advan- 
tage in  it— in   which,   by  cutting  down  into   the 
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hip,  laying  open  the  defective  joint,  scooping  out 
a  false  socket  and  placing  the  head  of  the  femur 
in  it,  and  then  binding  it  in  place  until  it  had 
healed  there,  something  of  an  improvement  in  the 
Joint  could  be  made.  There  were  many  dangers 
in  it.  Blood  poisoning  might  follow.  Suppuration 
often  did.  The  child  might  not  be  able  to  rally 
from  the  shock.  Or,  more  commonly  than  these, 
the  joint  became  stiff,  so  that  the  patient  would 
always  be  lame.  But  generally  the  child  could 
walk  after  a  fashion. 

What  Df*  Lorenz  Does* 

"  Five  hundred  times  Lorenz  operated  by  that 
method,  always  trying  to  improve  it.  He  wanted 
to  do  it  without  the  knife,  for  it  is  always  his  aim 
to  do  away  with  the  use  of  the  knife  as  far  as  he 
possibly  can.  He  found  that  in  every  child  under 
thirteen  years  on  whom  he  operated  there  was  al- 
ways to  be  found  some  remaining  socket,  however 
defective.  He  thought  that  if  the  femur  could  be 
placed  in  this  and  held  there  a  joint  could  be 
formed  without  cutting.  He  went  to  work  on 
that  hypothesis,  and  at  last  evolved  the  present 
'  bloodless '  method.  Some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  this  step  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
Lorenz  alone  has  operated  by  it,  he  says,  1,000 
times  in  Vienna.  He  gave  it  to  the  world,  and 
went  to  Paris  to  exhibit  it  at  clinics,  from  which 
it  spread  quickly  to  America,  and  it  has  been  used 
many  times  here. 

"  This,  then,  was  the  operation  which  was  to  be 
performed  on  the  little  Armour  girl.  It  consists 
of  kneading  and  tearing  the  muscles  of  the  hip 
and  thigh  until  they  are  virtually  stripped  from 
the  bone.  The  thigh  is  then  given  a  powerful 
downward  wrench  in  the  axis  of  the  body,  and 
the  head  thrust  into  the  socket.  Then  the  leg  Is 
twisted  out  to  an  angle  in  which  it  cannot  escape 
the  socket,  and  there  it  is  bound  in  plaster  ban- 
dages. For  six  months  the  child  must  walk  with 
these  on,  every  step  driving  the  thigh  bone  deeper 
into  the  acetabulum,  and  helping  to  round  out  the 
joint.  By  that  time  the  muscles  have  grown  into 
their  new  jvositions,  the  ligaments  are  strong,  and 
the  patient  should  be  well.  The  stages  of  the 
work  are,  first,  the  tearing  loose  of  the  muscles; 
and,  second,  the  fastening  of  the  leg  in  a  certain 
position.  The  operation  can  be  performed  by 
many  surgeons;  but  Lorenz,  by  virtue  of  those 
great  muscles  and  hands,  is  able  to  do  it 
more  quickly,  more  skilfully,  more  speedily  than 
anyone  else. 

"  Every  surgeon  knows  that  the  fear  of  the 
knife,  felt  to  some  extent  by  everyone,  is  greater 
among  the  poor  than  among  the  well-to-do.  Per- 
sons ignorant  of  the  methods  of  modern  surgery 
bad   often   rather  suffer   slow  torture   and   death 


from  deformity  or  wasting  disease  than  submit  to 
a  cutting  operation.  For  this  reason  they  keep 
away  as  much  as  possible  from  the  free  wards  of 
the  County  Hospital,  where  they  believe  the  doc- 
tors are  constantly  seeking  opportunities  for  cut- 
ting them  open.  Here  and  there  through  Chicago, 
and  all  through  the  country,  were  homes  shelter- 
ing children  suffering  as  Lolita  Armour  was,  and 
their  parents,  not  knowing  that  they  could  be 
cured  without  cutting,  probably  not  knowing  that 
it  could  be  done  without  expense,  hid  them, 
grieved  over  them,  and  believed  them  hopelessly 
deformed. 

The  Crowd  of  the  Crippled* 

"  So,  when  an  enterprising  city  editor  picked 
out  the  news  of  the  coming  of  Lorenz,  and  featured 
it  as  the  '  story  of  the  day,'  with  an  account  of 
what  the  surgeon  could  accomplish,  he  conveyed 
wonderfully  welcome  news  to  many  homes.  When 
the  papers,  on  the  day  after  the  Armour  opera- 
tion, reported  that  on  the  following  day  the  famous 
foreigner  would  conduct  a  clinic  at  a  local  hos- 
pital, and  operate  free  of  charge  on  a  poor  little 
girl  afilicted*  just  as; the  millionaire's  daughter  had 
been,  to  show  Chicago  surgeons  how  he  worked, 
there  was  a  rush  to  find  him.  His  apartments  in 
the  Auditorium  Hotel  were  besieged  from  daylight 
to  dark  by  fathers  and  mothers  carrying  their 
cripples.  The  hospital  at  which  he  appeared  was 
surrounded.  His  appearance  on  the  street  was  the 
signal  for  the  gathering  of  a  crowd.  The  news- 
papers made  his  features — or  rather  his  beard  and 
his  enormous  figure — familiar  to  the  public,  and 
he  found  no  place  in  Chicago  where  he  could  es- 
cape the  crowd. 

"  The  amazement  of  the  Chicago  surgeons  at  the 
number  of  cripples  suffering  from  hip  dislocation 
within  their  city  was  immense,  but  it  did  not  equal 
that  of  Lorenz. 

"'Where  do  they  come  from?'  he  exclaimed,  on 
beholding  the  throng  that  met  him  at  his  first 
clinic.  *  I  did  not  know  that  any  city  in  the  world 
had  so  many.' 

"  Later,  the  puzzle  was  in  some  way  explained 
when  it  was  found  that  a  farmer  near  Delavan, 
Wisconsin,  had  mortgaged  his  farm  and  with  the 
money  brought  his  crippled  child  to  Chicago  to 
Lorenz;  that  a  resident  of  Nebraska  had  come  600 
miles,  bringing  his  little  girl;  that  from  Memphis 
a  gentleman  had  brought  his  only  son;  that  from 
all  the  Mississippi  Valley  they  were  fiocking  to 
Chicago.  And  Lorenz,  when  he  saw  how  they 
came,  seemed  to  feel  that  his  knowledge  had  been 
given  him  in  trust  for  them.  He  held  clinic  after 
clinic  at  the  County  Hospital,  at  Wesley,  at  Mercy, 
and  at  other  institutions,  working  endless  hours 
over  them. 
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In  the  Operating  Hospital* 

"  Typical  of  these  occasions  was  his  appearance 
at  Mercy  Hospital  at  the  regular  clinic  of  Dr.  J. 
B.  Murphy.  The  big  amphitheatre  was  crowded 
with  medical  students  and  doctors,  and  with  others 
who  had  been  able  to  obtain  admission.  Some  of 
the  best  known  surgeons  of  the  country  were 
gathered  on  the  front  benches,  watching  with  ab- 
sorbing interest  the  work  of  the  master.  One  by 
one  the  tiny  children— some  only  two  or  three 
years  old — were  brought  in  and  held  up  in  the 
arms  of  the  surgeon,  while  he  examined  the  joint 
and  showed  to  the  audience  what  the  defect  was. 
Tenderly  he  handled  the  little  ones.  He  quieted 
their  fears,  and  sent  them  back  to  be  given  the 
anaesthetic.  Then,  as  they  were  brought  back  to 
him  and  placed  on  the  operating  table,  he  would 
lay  his  enormous  hands  on  the  affected  thigh,  and, 
with  a  running  explanation,  interspersed  with  un- 
expected humour,  and  a  comparison  of  the  case 
in  hand  with  others,  he  would  knead  and  pull  and 
twist,  till  it  seemed  as  if  the  little  one  must  be 
dismembered.  There  was  no  suffering,  for  the 
anaesthetic  prevented  that.  And  the  work  was 
done  so  skilfully  and  so  swiftly  that  the  enormous 
strength  was  often  lost  sight  of.  But  when,  with 
a  final  tug,  he  pulled  the  thigh  down,  having  lite- 
rally rubbed  the  bone  free,  and  then,  turning  it 
out  at  a  sharp  angle,  held  it  in  position  for  the 
administering  of  the  plaster  cast,  there  was  always 
a  round  of  clapping,  even  of  cheers,  that  showed 
the  admiration  of  the  doctors  for  his  work.  This 
pleased  Lorenz.  He  would  laugh  like  a  boy  and 
pat  the  child  again  tenderly.  He  was  proud  of  his 
work,  and  he  was  proud  to  have  it  recognised,  and 
he  often  looked  up  to  tell  the  crowd  so. 

"All  the  cases  he  operated  on  were  not  of  hip 
dislocation.  There  was  a  seven-year-old  boy  with 
a  wry  neck  brought  in,  and  on  him  similar  me- 
thods were  used.  While  he  lay  unconscious  Dr. 
Lorenz,  bracing  the  little  head  against  his  own 
hip,  drew  up  the  shoulders  till  it  seemed  the  neck 
would  collapse.  Then  he  pulled  the  head  out  as 
if  he  would  wring  it  off.  He  twisted,  pulled, 
tugged,  and  at  last,  by  a  subcutaneous  tenotomy, 
cut  a  single  cord  which  remained  obstinate,  and, 
straightening  the  head,  held  the  boy  up  to  be  seen. 
*  You  see,  the  neck  is  somewhat  improved,'  he  said, 
laughing  happily.  Then  he  bent  it  over  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  held  it  there  while  ban- 
dages were  applied,  that  it  might  overcome  the 
tendency  to  go  back  to  its  deformity. 

Strange  Scenes* 

"A  girl  of  sixteen,  with  a  club  foot  which  all  her 
life  had  lamed  her  and  rendered  her  an  object  of 
pity,  was  brought  in.     It  was  a  sadly  deformed 


foot,  which  had  turned  a  life  that  should  have 
been  bright  and  happy  into  one  of  bitterness. 
Lorenz  examined  it  a  moment,  and  then  with  his 
powerful  hands  began  tearing  the  ligaments  apart, 
stretching,  crunching,  compressing,  and  then  re- 
moulding. Wonderfully  quickly  it  was  done,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  stood  aside,  and  the  spectators 
beheld,  instead  of  the  deformity,  a  foot  as  grace- 
ful and  well-shaped  as  its  mate.  A  moment  later 
it  was  hid  from  sight  in  plaster  bandages.  In 
another  case  he  set  a  defective  knee  without 
removing  the  patella,  as  is  commonly  done,  and 
so  prevented  all  danger  of  stiffness.  And  when  all 
was  done  he  went  to  an  anteroom  where  he  could 
meet  those  waiting  to  see  him. 

"  There  were  many  touching  scenes  in  this  little 
antechamber.  Crowds  of  palefaced  women  and 
frightened  children  waited  their  turn;  weeping 
mothers  went  home  heart-broken,  and  others  be- 
came fairly  hysterical  with  joy.  A  worn  little 
woman,  thin,  haggard,  ragged,  carried  in  her  arms 
a  crippled  girl  of  three  years.  She  found  herself 
in  the  front  rank,  and  timidly  handed  up  the  little 
girl  to  be  examined.  Hope  lighted  her  face; 
anxiety  and  love  were  mingled  with  it.  She 
watched  the  surgeon's  countenance  as  he  deftly 
felt  the  child's  hip  and  knee.  She  read  the  un- 
favourable answer  before  he  spoke  it.  The  child 
was  hopelessly  paralysed,  and  he  could  do  nothing 
for  her.  The  mother  sank  sobbing  to  the  cement 
floor,  but  the  surgeon  bowed,  and  taking  her  hand, 
raised  her  up.  Tears  were  in  his  own  eyes 
at  her  grief.  It  was  not  like  that  of  those  who 
were  stronger  and  had  other  children.  To  the 
little  woman  this  child  was  all  in  the  world.  And 
Dr.  Lorenz,  bending,  kissed  her  hand  as  he  re- 
stored the  child,  saying  in  German,  which  was  her 
tongue,  *  Madam,  I  cannot  help  your  child;  but  God 
may  heal  her  in  His  own  time.' 

"  On  another  day  a  policeman  in  uniform,  a  man 
with  a  record  for  bravery  in  service,  found  himself 
one  of  the  disappointed  ones  when  the  surgeon, 
wearied  by  hours  of  operating  and  examining,  was 
forced  to  stop  work  for  the  day.  At  such  a  time 
the  mask  which  convention  puts  upon  the  feelings 
is  cast  aside,  and  the  natural  father-and-mother- 
love  stand  gloriously  naked  and  unashamed.  The 
policeman  was  crying  and  making  no  effort  not 
to.  He  held  the  child  aloft  when  Dr.  Lorenz  came 
out,  and  caught  the  surgeon's  attention.  The  lat- 
ter could  not  resist  the  appeal  to  make  a  quick 
examination  as  he  passed. 

" '  Come  to  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will 
treat  her,'  he  said  in  a  low  tone.  '  Give  your  name 
to  my  assistant.'  And  as  he  went  away  the  police- 
man's joy  was  as  tearful  as  his  sorrow  had  been. 
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Bigf  Fees. 

"And  he  collected  fabulous  sums  of  money  from 
his  few  paying  cases.  Aside  from  the  Armour  fee 
he  was  paid  2,000  dollars  for  an  operation  on  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  North  Side  family.  From 
another  he  had  500  dollars.  From  others,  who  were 
willing  to  pay  to  have  the  work  done  at  home  and 
In  private,  rather  than  in  clinic,  similar  sums. 
And  every  day,  when  he  was  not  entirely  busy  in 
hospitals,  he  received  these  people  at  his  rooms, 
charging  them  25  dollars  a  visit,  and  collecting  in 
this  way  more  than  1,000  dollars  in  the  two  weeks. 
And  there  was  a  curious  feature  about  this  that 
was  never  made  public  during  his  stay,  doubtless 
to  the  loss  of  a  good  newspaper  '  story.'  For  he 
brought  with  him  from  Vienna  enough  money  for 
all  his  expenses,  added  to  it  his  fees  in  Chicago 
and  elsewhere  in  currency,  and,  scorning  letters 
of  credit  or  cheques,  carried  this  whole  amount 
around  with  him  in  his  pockets.  Holdups  are  of 
daily — almost  hourly — occurrence  in  Chicago,  and 
the  imagination  delights  to  picture  the  scene  that 
would  have  followed  had  some  enterprising  thug 
known  of  the  enormous  wad  the  surgeon  carried 
in  his  pocket.  Lorenz  is  not  a  timid  man,  and  one 
can  fancy  the  way  in  which  he  would  have  unset 
the  various  joints  and  kneaded  the  muscles  of  the 
surprised  bandit. 

"  On  his  arrival  he  insisted  on  calling  on  the 
surgeon  who  had  already  operated  on  Lolita  Ar- 
mour, as  a  spectator  and  friend.  And  having  found 
in  the  local  surgeon — himself  famous  all  over  Ame- 
rica— a  man  after  his  own  heart,  he  settled  down 
in  his  oflSce,  making  that  his  headquarters,  and 
assigning  to  the  local  specialist  the  task  of  classi- 
fying his  patients  for  him. 

"  The  Chicagoan,  too  amused  at  this  turn  of 
affairs  to  protest  at  it,  did  as  he  was  directed, 
and  suddenly  found  his  own  oflSce  calls  rising  from 
about  eight  per  day  to  fifty  or  sixty.  For  Dr.  Lo- 
renz, in  all  his  examinations,  was  saying  to  the 
complicated  cases  which  he  could  not  treat  in  his 

brief  stay,  '  Go  to  Dr. ,  and  have  him  take  the 

case.' 

"  Of  course,  when  the  newspapers  took  Lorenz 
up,  there  were  others  ready  to  run  him  down. 
There  were  surgeons  who  said,  in  disgruntled  man- 
ner, '  I  have  been  performing  that  operation  for 
years  myself.'  And  there  were  others  to  defend 
him,  who,  while  admitting  this,  asserted  that  they 
had  never  been  able  to  do  it  as  well  as  Lorenz. 
But  these  quarrels  affected  the  Austrian  not  a  bit. 
When  asked  about  his  coming  he  laughed. 

"  *  It  was  so  foolish,'  he  said  once.  '  They 
begged  me  to  come,  and  paid  me  for  it,  when  their 
own  doctor  could  have  done  as  well.  But  I  am 
very,  very  glad  I  came,  for  the  poor  people  seemed 


not  to  know  they  could  be  cured,  and  I  have  taught 
them  that,  at  least'  And  that  is  very  true.  But 
Dr.  Lorenz  had  to  teach  it  to  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor;  it  was  a  rich  man  whose  offer  in  St. 
Louis  of  $100,000  or  more  to  treat  his  child  the 
surgeon  refused,  with  a  recommendation  to  try 
American  surgeons. 

"  Orthopedy  is  as  old  as  the  healing  art.  In 
the  earliest  civilised  times  men  and  women  and 
children  were  placed  in  rude  frames  to  correct 
deformities.  But  never  has  its  power  to  relieve 
suffering  been  brought  home  to  the  people  as  it 
was  by  this  child-loving,  farmer-boy  surgeon. 
Spartan  fathers  and  mothers,  history  says,  cast 
away  their  defective  offspring  at  birth.  Their 
conduct  has  been  held  up  as  a  model  of  fortitude 
that  has  given  the  adjective  '  Spartan '  much  of 
its  meaning.  But  the  courage  that  throws  away 
a  maimed  child  is  infinitely  less  than  that  which 
preserves  it,  cares  for  it,  faces  it  cheerfully  day 
after  day,  yields  to  its  whims,  shields  its  helpless- 
ness, and  seeks  with  all  the  strength  of  mother 
love  for  some  rift  in  the  gloom  of  the  future 
through  which  to  espy  happiness  for  the  little 
one.  That  is  the  courage  which  deserves  re- 
ward. And  it  asks  and  can  have  no  greater  one 
than  it  has  received  from  the  hands  of  this  won- 
derful straightener  of  children." 

How  It  is  Done* 

Dr.  Adolf  Lorenz  himself  gives,  in  the  "  New 
York  Independent,"  the  following  account  of  his 
methods: 

"  The  new  thing  which  I  have  to  teach  surgeons 
is  that  many  malformations  and  dislocations  can 
be  cured  by  the  use  of  the  human  hands,  and  by 
manipulation  of  the  malformed  or  dislocated  part 
without  any  cutting. 

"  I  have  been  performing  these  operations  for 
about  fifteen  years,  and  have  in  that  time  treated 
about  1,000  cases  by  the  new  method.  These  casea 
have  included  club  feet,  double  or  single  displace- 
ment of  the  hip,  wry  neck,  and  other  malforma- 
tions. 

"Previous  to  1886  I  used  the  knife  in  treating 
the  hip  dislocations,  and,  in  consequence,  almost 
invariably  got  a  resulting  stiff  hip  in  the  patient. 
By  the  present  method  I  get  40  per  cent,  of  cures 
that  seem  to  be  absolutely  perfect,  so  that  a  child 
that  has  two  dislocated  hips  and  is  almost  unable 
to  drag  itself  about,  can  in  a  little  while  run  and 
jump  as  well  as  any  other.  In  another  30  per 
cent,  the  cure  is  not  perfect,  for  a  slight  limp  is 
left,  and  in  the  remaining  30  per  cent,  there  is  at 
least  no  injury  to  the  patient. 

"  I  have  learned  by  my  experience  that  it  is 
better  to  set  an  age  limit  for  these  operations,  and 
I  do  not  now  generally  undertake  to  treat  chil- 
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dren  over  six  years  of  age  where  both  hips  are 
out  of  joint,  or  over  nine  years  of  age  where  one 
is  displaced.  I  used  to  treat  older  children,  but 
gave  it  up,  as  the  results  were  not  good,  owing  to 
the  strength  of  the  muscles  that  bound  the  limb 
into  the  wrong  position. 

"At  first  I  used  a  sort  of  screw  to  pull  limbs  into 
their  places,  but  it  was  too  rough,  and  I  gave 
that  up,  and  now  use  the  hands  alone,  though  in 
difficult  cases  the  limbs  are  prepared  for  the  ope- 
ration by  means  of  weights  that  pull  them,  some 
of  them  being  as  heavy  as  80  lb. 

"  Though  the  treatment  of  the  child's  mal- 
formed or  misjointed  limb  may  appear  to  the  lay- 
man to  be  very  severe,  and  though  a  great  deal 
of  force  is  certainly  applied  in  tearing  the  mus- 
cles that  bind  the  bones  in  the  false  position,  yet 
when  the  child  awakes  from  the  ether  it  feels  no 
pain.  Recovery  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
operation  is  very  rapid,  and  the  child  should  be 
moving  about  in  two  or  three  days,  using  the  limb 
that  has  been  treated.  I  want  the  child  to  use  the 
limb  as  soon  as  possible,  for  in  most  cases  the 
head  of  the  femur  and  the  socket  in  which  it 
works  do  not  work  harmoniously,  because  during 


all  the  patient's  life  they  have  grown  apart.  Use 
will  remove  this  difficulty. 

"After  the  operation  to  reduce  congenital  dislo- 
cation of  the  hip  the  patient  is  Kept  in  the  plaster 
cast  about  nine  months,  though  encouraged  at  the 
same  time  to  move  about,  using  the  limb  that  has 
been  treated,  and  especially  bearing  weight  on  it. 
Some  little  patients  with  these  casts  upon  them 
are  very  lively.  I  remember  a  boy  from  Berlin, 
who  was  in  a  cast  that  held  his  legs  out  in  spread- 
eagle  style,  the  knees  and  toes  pointing  in  oppo- 
site directions.  He  used  to  gallop  sidewise  about 
the  streets.  By  the  time  the  cast  is  taken  off,  the 
muscles  have  knit  the  limb  into  its  new  position, 
and  if  it  has  been  well  used  all  joint  difficulties 
have  vanished,  and  the  cure  is  as  complete  as 
though  the  child  had  had  two  good  limbs  from  -the 
beginning. 

"  Sometimes  there  is  no  socket,  or  one  of  its 
walls  is  too  low  to  properly  retain  the  head  of 
the  femur  when  it  is  put  in  place.  This  can  often 
be  remedied  by  boring  with  the  femur  itself  at 
the  time  of  the  operation.  The  plaster  cast  then 
holds  the  bone  in  place  till  the  muscles  bind  it 
there."  - 


Can  the  Weather  be  Foretold? 

If  all  the  statements  and  statistics  contained  in 
"Natural  Law  in  Terrestrial  Phenomena"  (by  Wil- 
liam Digby,  C.I.E.,  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  370  pp.)  can  be 
substantiated,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  in 
our  daily  lives  as  complete  and  startling  as  would  re- 
sult in  our  spiritual  lives  if  we  were  suddenly  to  dis- 
cover what  lies  beyond  the  grave.  A  review  of  Mr. 
Digby's  book  would  need  a  dozen  pages  for  the  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  astonishing  discoveries  which  it 
describes.  But,  briefly  put,  the  gist  of  the  book  is 
tnis:  that  a  new  system  of  meteorology  has  been  dis- 
covered which  enables  us  from  this  day  forth  to  pre- 
dict an  indefinite  time  in  advance  with  almost  absolute 
certainty,  not  only  the  coming  of  volcanic  eruptions  and 
other  convulsions  of  nature,  but  the  condition  of  the 
weather  on  any  day  in  any  year.  This  discovery  is 
not  Mr.  Digb/s  own.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Clements,  who  has  devoted  twenty-five  years  to  elab- 
orating his  discovery.  Hitherto  meteorologists  have 
stoutly  denied  that  the  changes  of  the  moon  have  any 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  weather.  Mr.  Digby  de- 
clares that  the  real  factors  which  control  the  weather 
are  the  motions  of  the  moon  and  sun,  which  produce 
tides  in  air  as  in  water;  and  as  it  is  possible  to  cal- 
culate the  exact  position  of  the  moon  a  year  ahead,  so 
it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  weather  which  results  from 
that  position.  It  is  the  tangential  pull  of  the  moon, 
exercised  upon  the  earth,  which  produces  those  varia- 
tions in  pressure,  or  atmospheric  tides,  which  we  call 
weather.  The  tides  of  the  atmosphere,  with  their 
resultant  storm  and  calm,  are  more  surely  and  ac- 
curately predictable  than  the  tides  of  the  ocean  and 
their  rise  and  fall  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


How  to  Predict  the  Weather. 

The  conjunction  of  sun  and  moon  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  above  any  part  of  the  earth  causes  the  part 
under  the  influence  to  become  subject  to  a  great  pull, 
which  lifts  a  large  portion  of  the  atmosphere  from  the 
earth's  surface,  reducing  pressure  thereon.  Such  a 
conjunction  not  only  causes  weather  changes  by  re- 
ducing pressure,  but,  by  relieving  the  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  tx^e  earth,  enables  volcanic  energy  to  break 
out  at  weak  points.  The  eruptions  last  year  in 
the  West  Indies  took  place  precisely  under  these  con- 
ditions. Weather,  however,  which  is  a  permanent 
factor  in  all  human  plans,  is  more  important  from  the 
practical  point  of  view  than  volcanic  convulsions;  and 
it  is  therefore  from  the  weather  point  of  view  that  Mr. 
Lugby's  book  is  most  important.  Whether  his  thesis 
is  scientifically  tenable  is  a  matter  for  science.  But  his 
evidence  that  weather  has  been  accurately  predicted 
long  in  advance  by  the  Clements  method  is,  if  accurate, 
absolutely  convincing.  He  publishes  a  great  collec- 
tion of  tables,  diagrams  of  predicted  pressure  and  fac- 
tual pressure,  and  in  every  case  the  prediction  is  ful- 
filled. To  practise  this  system  on  a  large  scale,  all 
that  is  needed  is  a  staff  of  computators  for  each  lo- 
cality; and  the  result,  in  Mr.  Digby's  words,  would  be 
the  saving  from  death  by  famine  of  millions  of  British 
subjects  in  India,  measures  to  prepare  against  drought 
in  Australia,  and  an  improvement  of  agriculture  all 
over  the  world. 

If  the  tables  of  predictions  made  in  advance  cannot 
be  substantiated,  the  whole  system  falls  to  the  ground; 
if  they  can,  no  scientific  objection  based  on  any  in- 
herent improbability  of  the  theory  is  of  the  slightest 
value. 
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THE   BOOK   OF   THE   MONTR 


QUEEN   VICTORIA   AS   SOVEREIGN.* 


Mr.  Sidney  Lee  has  expanded  his  admirable  life 
of  Queen  Victoria  that  appeared  recently  in  one  of 
the  supplementary  volumes  of  "The  National  Dic- 
tionary of  Biography  "  into  a  book  of  some  six 
hundred  pages.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  trained  biographer, 
and  has  made  most  skilful  use  of  the  large  amount 
of  material  which,  for  the  most  part,  lies  hidden 
and  forgotten  in  the  volumes  of  reminiscence  and 
recollection  that  describe  the  personal  life  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  has  had,  besides,  access 
to  much  private  information,  some  of  which  is  al- 
ready in  print.  As  a  result,  he  has  produced  what 
is  the  most  complete  and  most  accurate  picture  of 
Queen  Victoria  as  a  constitutional  Sovereign  that 
has  yet  been  published.  It  is  not  probable  that 
it  will  be  superseded  until  the  full  and  authorita- 
tive life  of  the  Queen  is  written. 

Mr.  Lee  gives  us  a  full  though  not  a  detailed 
sketch.  We  have  all  the  bold  outlines  of  the 
Queen's  character  and  life;  she  stands  before  us 
as  she  lived,  without  any  of  the  idealisation  which 
was  almost  universal  during  the  closing  years 
of  her  reign.  Truth,  as  Mr.  Lee  notes,  was  with 
the  Queen  an  enduring  passion.  Not  long  before 
her  death,  she  contemplated  the  preparation  of  a 
biography  that  would  give  her  people  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  her  career.  She  felt  that 
much  of  the  public  eulogy  which  brightened  her 
closing  years  was  not  a  little  exaggerated,  and 
would  interrupt  the  perusal  of  some  extravagant 
journalistic  panegyric  with  the  remark,  "If  they 
only  knew  me  as  I  am! " 

Her  Dominant  Characteristic. 

It  is  the  life  of  the  Queen  and  Ruler,  not  of  the 
devoted  wife  and  mother,  that  Mr.  Lee  describes. 
For  the  chief  glory  of  Victoria's  reign  that  hon- 
ourably distinguished  it  from  those  of  her  pre- 
decessors— the  womanly  influence  and  sympathy 
that  did  so  much  to  purify  English  life,  and  to  set 
a  high  domestic  ideal — we  must  turn  to  other 
volumes.  But  Mr.  Lee  enables  us  to  estimate 
with  some  approach  to  historic  impartiality  the 
position  which  the  Queen  held  as  ruler  of  these 
realms  and  world-scattered  Empire. 

There  are  two  impressions  left  on  the  mind  after 
closing  Mr.  Lee's  most  interesting  biography.  One 
is  the  impotence  of  the  Crown  in  any  contest  with 
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either  a  Minister  or  the  people,  and  the  small 
amount  of  influence  the  Queen  was  able  to  exercise 
upon  the  actual  government  of  the  country.  The 
other  is  the  unpopularity  of  the  Queen  and  Court 
during  long  periods  of  her  reign.  Nor  is  this  un- 
popularity surprising,  for,  although  Queen  Vic- 
toria had  wide  sympathies,  they  were  not  those 
that  accorded  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  which 
bears  her  name.  "  Her  whole  life  and  action 
were,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  "  guided  by  personal  senti- 
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ment  rather  than  by  reasoned  principles.  But 
her  personal  sentiment,  if  not  altogether  removed 
from  the  commonplace,  nor  proof  against  occa- 
sional inconsistencies,  bore  ample  trace  of  courage, 
truthfulness,  and  sympathy  with  suffering."  These 
are  not,  however,  the  supreme  qualities  that  mark 
a  great  ruler,  although  they  are  most  admirable 
in  themselves.  Nor  did  the  times  in  which  she 
lived  call  for  a  great  monarch.  They  were  no- 
table for  the  liberation  of  new  forces  and  the 
clearing  of  the  ground  of  old  abuses.  It  is  only 
now  that  we  have  once  more  to  face  the  task  of 
constructive  statesmanship. 

The  Cause  of  Her  Popularity. 

Queen  Victoria  was  happy  in  the  time  of  her 
-death.  All  the  old  distrust  and  suspicion  that 
had  so  long  lingered  about  her  Court  had  van- 
ished before  the  bright  sun  of  popular  loyalty. 
In  her  closing  years  she  became  the  symbol  of 
the  unity  of  the  Empire.      But,  says  Mr.  Lee: 

The  vital  strength  and  popularity,  which  the  grief 
at  the  Queen's  death  proved  the  monarchy  to  enjoy, 
were  only  in  part  due  to  her  personal  character  and 
the  conditions  of  her  personal  career.  A  force  of 
circumstances  which  was  not  subject  to  any  individual 
control  largely  contributed  to  the  intense  respect  and 
affection  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Empire  which 
encircled  her  crown  when  her  rule  ended.  The  passion 
of  loyalty  with  which  she  inspired  her  people  during 
her  last  years  was  a  comparatively  recent  growth.  In 
the  middle  period  of  her  reign  the  popular  interest 
which  her  youth,  innocence,  and  simplicity  of  her  do- 
mestic life  had  excited  at  the  beginning  was  exhausted, 
and  the  long  seclusion  which  she  maintained  after  her 
husband's  death  developed  in  its  stead  a  coldness  be- 
tween her  people  and  herself  which  bred  much  dis- 
respectful criticism.  .  .  It  is  doubtful  if,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  imperial  idea,  for  the  creation  of  which 
she  was  not  responsible,  she  could  under  the  constitu- 
tion have  enjoyed  that  popular  regard  and  veneration 
of  which  she  died  in  imchallenged  possession. 

The  Decay  of  the  Royal  Power. 
At  many  periods  of  her  reign  the  Queen  be- 
lieved herself  to  be  "  a  cruelly  misunderstood 
woman,"  whose  life  of  toil  met  with  no  corres- 
ponding recognition  on  the  part  of  her  people. 
But  after  the  first  Jubilee  celebration  she  felt  that 
"  a  long  and  hard  life  of  anxiety  "  was  at  last 
meeting  with  its  due  acknowledgment.  Her  reign 
was  undoubtedly  marked  by  an  increase  of  royal 
influence;  but  the  influence  was  purely  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  decay  of 
royal  power.  "  In  spite  of  her  toil  and  energy," 
says  Mr.  Lee,  "  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
diminished  rather  than  increased  during  her 
reign."  The  prerogative  of  mercy  was  practically 
handed  over  to  the  Home  Secretary.  The  personal 
authority  of  the  Crown  over  the  Army  was  de- 
liberately dissolved  by  Parliament.  The  Sovereign 
was  almost  entirely  excluded  from  participation 
in  the  distribution  of  titles  and  honours.      Much 


of  the  power  and  strength  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy is  connected  with  the  visible  manifestation 
of  royal  show.  But  the  Queen  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  these  outward  acts  of  sov- 
ereignty. "  She  was  self-willed  enough  to  break 
with  large  precedents  if  the  breach  consorted  with 
her  private  predilections."  During  the  last  thirty- 
nine  years  of  her  reign  she  only  opened  Parlia- 
ment seven  times.  She  did  not  prorogue  Parlia- 
ment in  person  once  after  1854.  She  voluntarily 
cut  herself  off  from  the  seat  of  government  for 
weeks  at  a  time — in  some  instances  at  seasons  of 
crisis  when  the  absence  of  the  Sovereign  caused 
serious  inconvenience.  Her  practice  in  all  these 
matters  weakened  the  semblance  of  the  monarch's 
hold  on  the  central  force  of  government.  But 
in  other  branches  of  her  business  as  Sovereign 
she  displayed  a  life-long  and  absorbing  interest. 

The  Burden  of  Royalty. 

The  Queen  applied  herself  to  the  work  of  gov- 
ernment with  greater  ardour  and  greater  indus- 
try than  any  of  her  predecessors.  She  was  not 
Queen  for  nothing,  and  she  did  not  flinch  from 
conscientiously  performing  even  the  most  weari- 
some routine  duties  of  her  station.  She  labori- 
ously studied  every  detail  of  government,  and  she 
was  the  most  voluminous  correspondent  that  ever 
filled  the  English  throne.  The  English  monarchy 
has  tenaciouslly  preserved  all  the  outward  forms 
of  personal  power,  even  though  it  has  had  to 
surrender  the  substance.  An  English  Sovereign 
is  therefore,  from  the  moment  of  his  accession  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  the  slave  of  routine,  which  is 
frequently  the  merest  mechanical  drudgery.  Loi*d 
Aberdeen,  in  1856.  gave  a  friend  a  description  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Queen  performed  her  work. 
The  passage  seems  to  have  escaped  the  vigilant 
eye  of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee: 

"  The  Queen  is  an  excellent  person  of  busiuess," 
said  Lord  Aberdeen.  "  Though  she  reads  all  the  dip- 
lomatic papers  she  never  keeps  them  for  more  than 
twelve  hours.  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  used  to 
read  them,  or,  at  least,  to  ask  for  them,  but  we  could 
never  get  them  back.  At  last  we  had  everything 
copied  that  we  sent  to  either  of  them.  With  the 
Queen  this  is  unnecessary.  She  has  the  more  merit 
ds  she  does  not  like  business,  or,  indeed,  the  gine 
of  loyalty.  She  has  often  said  to  me  that  the  Salic 
law  was  an  admirable  institution,  the  only  wise  law 
of  royal  inheritance,  and  that  she  wished  that  it  pre- 
vailed in  England." 

The  Purest  Drudgery. 
The  Queen,  up  to  the  very  last,  refused  to  avail 
herself  of  those  labour-saving  devices  which  have 
become  essential  to  the  prompt  despatch  of  busi- 
ness. One  instance  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  work  she  was  able  to  get  through.  It 
was  her  custom  to  sign  in  three  places  every  com- 
mission issued  to  officers  in  every  branch  of  the 
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military  service.  In  1862,  owing  to  ill-health, 
the  number  of  documents  awaiting  her  signature 
had  grown  to  16,000,  and  a  bill  was  passed  through 
Parliament  enabling  commissions  to  be  issued 
without  the  royal  autograph.  In  the  last  years 
of  her  life,  however,  the  Queen  resumed  the  prac- 
tice, and  when  the  work  fell  into  arrear  she  re- 
solutely declined  to  forego  the  labour.  To  dip- 
lomatic and  other  commissions  she  appended  her 
signature  to  the  very  last.  She  would  never  lis- 
ten to  any  proposal  that  she  should  make  use  of 
a  stamp.  She  would  often  travel  to  Osborne  or 
Balmoral  with  hundreds  of  boxes  filled  with  docu- 
ments that  required  her  sign-manual;  she  would 
work  on  them  continuously  for  two  or  three  hours 
a  day,  and  would  sign  two  or  three  hundred  papers 
at  a  sitting. 

"Work,  Work,  Work." 
The  Queen  undoubtedly  regarded  the  life  of  a 
constitutional  sovereign,  especially  a  female  one 
with  the  cares  of  a  large  family,  as  .a  very  hard 
and  trying  one.  She  frequently  uttered  bitter 
complaints  to  her  friends  at  "  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  work  and  responsibility  "  that  she  was 
compelled  by  her  position  to  bear.  "  From  the 
hour  she  gets  out  of  bed  till  she  gets  into  it  again," 
she  wrote  in  1868,  "  there  is  work,  work,  work- 
letter-boxes,  questions,  etc.,  which  are  dreadfully 
exhausting — and  if  she  had  not  comparative  rest 
and  quiet  in  the  evening  she  would  most  likely  not 
be  alive.  Her  brain  is  constantly  overtaxed.  .  . 
Some  day  she  may  quite  break  down."  She 
looked  upon  the  position  to  which  she  was  called 
by  birth  as  "  a  very  unenviable  one."  Of  the 
world  she  once  said  to  Archbishop  Benson  that  she 
could  not  understand  it.  "  I  cannot  comprehend 
its  littlenesses.  When  I  look  at  the  frivolities 
and  littlenesses  it  seems  to  me  as  if  they  were 
all  a  little  mad."  The  Queen's  littlenesses,  and 
she  had  some,  had  nothing  of  frivolity  about  them. 
They  arose  from  her  strong  sense  of  duty,  aiirl 
ner  conception  of  the  claims  of  her  high  position. 

The  Critic  of  Her  Ministers. 
The  Queen  was  naturally  impatient  and  quick 
of  temper.  Her  habits  of  imperious  command 
and  self-reliance  were  so  carefully  checked  by  con- 
stitutional usage  and  the  lessons  of  experience 
that  few  of  her  subjects  realised  the  part  she 
played  as  critic  of  her  Ministers.  Having  little 
real  responsibility  for  important  measures  and 
acts,  she  exercised  to  the  full  her  rights  of  coun- 
sel, comment  and  protest.  This  privilege  was  no 
mean  power  in  her  hands,  and  if  it  could  not 
greatly  influence  the  course  of  events  it  could 
make  a  Minister's  life  the  reverse  of  pleasant, 
and  undoubtedly  on  many  occasions  proved  most 
harassing  to  her  responsible  advisers.      Only  those 


who  have  access  to  the  archives  of  her  Prime  Min- 
isters can  fully  realise  the  vigour  of  her  protests,, 
the  severity  of  her  rebukes,  or  the  pertinacity  with 
which  she  adhered  to  her  own  opinions.  Some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  language  she  held  on 
such  occasions  may  be  obtained  from  her  letters 
to  Miss  Gordon,  after  her  brothbr's  death,  pub- 
lished some  years  later,  some  extracts  from  which 
Mr.  Lee  has  included  in  his  volume.  She  always 
kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  public  affairs,  and  insisted 
upon  being  fully  and  promptly  informed  on  all 
matters  of  government  and  administration.  Mr. 
Lee  says: 

From  almost  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  her  reign  she 
did  not  hesitate  closely  to  interrogate  her  officers  of 
state,  to  ask  for  time  for  consideration  before  accepting 
their  decisions,  and  to  express  her  own  wishes  and 
views  frankly  and  ingenuously  in  all  affairs  of  govern- 
ment that  came  before  her.  If  her  Ministers  expressed 
doubt  as  to  what  course  to  pursue  she  rarely  hesitated 
to  point  out  that  which  she  was  prepared  to  follow. 
After  giving  voice  to  her  opinions  she  left  her  final 
choice  of  action  or  policy  to  her  official  advisers'  dis- 
cretion, but  if  she  disapproved  of  their  choice,  or  it 
failed  of  its  effect,  she  exercised  unsparingly  the  right 
of  private  rebuke. 

Nor  was  the  Queen's  attention  confined  merely 
to  the  acts  and  proposals  of  her  Ministers.  She 
constituted  herself  the  censor  of  their  speeches, 
both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country.  When 
these  pleased  her  she  would  send  an  autograph 
note  of  congratulation.  When  she  was  displeased 
she  was  not  slow  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Prime  Minister  to  the  offending  passages,  and  to 
request  him  to  admonish  his  erring  colleague. 

Two   Successful   Interventions. 

The  right  of  criticism  and  suggestion,  with  the 
exception  of  the  selection  of  the  first  Minister 
from  a  very  restricted  circle,  is  the  most  potent 
prerogative  that  the  monarchy  has  retained.  On 
several  occasions  the  Queen  was  able  to  modify  a 
policy  or  reverse  a  decision  of  her  Ministers.  The 
most  notable  of  all  these  cases  was  her  action  in, 
the  Trent  affair,  in  1861,  when,  acting  upon  Prince 
Albert's  dying  counsel,  she  softened  the  peremp- 
tory tone  of  the  demands  on  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  so  secured  a  peaceful  settlement  of  a 
dispute  which  had  brought  the  two  countries  to 
the  brink  of  war.  Another  and  less  well-known 
case  was  the  proclamation  after  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
when  she  obtained  the  entire  recasting  of  Lord- 
Derby's  draft.      Mr.  Sidney  Lee  says: 

She  disapproved  of  its  wording.  It  seemed  to  as- 
sert England's  power  with  needless  brusqueness,  and 
was  not,  in  her  opinion,  calculated  to  conciliate  native 
sentiment.  Undeterred  b^  the  ill-success  which  had 
attended  her  previous  efforts  to  modify  those  provi- 
sions of  the  India  Government  Bill  which  offended 
her,  she  now  spoke  out  again.  She  reminded  the 
Prime  Minister,  "that  it  is  a  female  sovereign  who 
speaks  to  more  than  a  hundred  million  of  Eastern 
people  on  assuming  the  direct  government  over  them 
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and  after  a  bloody  civil  war,  giving  them  pledges  -vrhich 
her  future  reign  is  to  redeem,  and  explainiu^i  the  prin- 
ciples of  her  government.  Such  a  document  should 
breathe  feelings  of  generosity,  benevolence,  and  religi- 
ous toleration,  and  point  out  the  privilege  which  the 
Indians  will  receive  in  being  placed  on  an  equality  with 
the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown." 

Lord  Derby  accepted  the  Queen's  criticism  with 
a  good  grace.  But  it  was  not  always  so — Lord 
Derby  himself  had  threatened  a  few  months  before 
to  resign  if  the  Queen  insisted  on  pursuing  her 
arguments. 

The  Unpardonable  Sin. 

Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  frequently  the 
Queen  was  in  conflict  with  her  Ministers  during 
her  long  reign.  As  Mr.  Lee  points  out,  devotion 
to  her  family  was  a  ruling  principle  of  her  life, 
and  it  was  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  family  that  she  judged  events 
and  criticised  policies.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  foreign  affairs,  and  also  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  domestic.  With  the  great  forces  that  in 
history  will  always  be  associated  with  the  Vic- 
torian age  she  had  little  or  no  sympathy.  Eman- 
cipation was  the  master-word  of  her  long  reign, 
but  with  the  exception  of  Free  Trade  she  disliked 
almost  all  the  great  Liberal  measures  of  the  century. 
Of  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  emancipation 
of  women,  her  detestation  found  expression  in 
words  of  characteristic  force  and  vigour.  In  1870 
she  wrote: 

The  Queen  is  most  anxious  to  enlist  every  one  who 
can  speak  or  write  to  join  in  checking  this  mad,  wicked 
folly  of  "  Woman's  Rights,''  with  all  its  attendant  hor- 
rors, on  which  her  poor  feeble  sex  is  bent,  forgetting 
every  sense  of  womanly  feeling  and  propriety.  .  .  . 
God  created  men  and  women  different— then  let  them 
remain  each  in  their  own  position.  .  .  Woman  would 
become  the  most  hateful,  heartless,  and  disgusting  of 
human  beings  were  she  allowed  to  unsex  herself;  and 
where  would  be  the  protection  which  man  was  intended 
to  give  the  weaker  sex? 

For  women  to  speak  in  public,  or  to  associate 
with  public  movements,  was  in  her  sight  almost 
the  unpardonable  sin.  It  'was  a  subject  which, 
as  she  wrote  on  one  occasion,  "  made  her  so 
furious  that  she  could  not  contain  herself."  This 
vehemence  of  dissent  was,  no  doubt,  in  part  due 
to  the  consciousness  that  she  herself  furnished  the 
advocates  of  woman's  rights  with  their  most  effec- 
tive argument. 

The  Struggle  with  Palmerston— 
During  the  existence  of  a  Liberal  Ministry, 
whether  under  Russell,  Palmerston,  or  Gladstone, 
the  Queen's  attitude  was  critical  and  even  hostile. 
It  was  happily  described  by  one  of  her  Ministers 
as  an  attitude  of  "  armed  neutrality."  Mr.  Lee's 
book  is  filled  with  records  of  her  unavailing 
protests,  which  were  sometimes  ignored,  or  even 
resented,  as  in  the  case  of  Palmerston,  or  elabor- 


ately argued  against,  as  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  habit. 
In  a  contest  with  a  strong  and  popular  Minister 
the  Queen  was  doomed  to  failure.  On  two  occa- 
sions she  attempted  to  control  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country — when  she  worked  in  opposition  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  when  she  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  her  influence  in  support  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield.  Palmerston's  foreign  policy  was  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  views  of  Prince  Albert 
and  the  Queen,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  protest  and 
reprimand,  he  went  his  own  way,  and  the  Queen 
was  powerless  to  prevent  his  inclusion  in  the  Cabi- 
net, or  secure  his  exclusion  from  the  Foreign 
Office: 

Between  Palmerston  and  the  Crown  a  continual 
struggle  was  in  progress  for  the  effective  supervision  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  constitution  did  not  provide  for 
the  regular  control  by  the  monarch  of  the  Minister's 
work  in  that  or  any  other  department  of  the  State. 
The  Minister  had  it  in  his  power  to  work  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  Crown,  and  it  practically  lay  with 
him  to  admit  or  reject  a  claim  on  the  Crown's  part  to 
suggest  even  points  of  procedure,  still  less  points  of 
policy.  For  the  Crown  to  challenge  the  fact  in  dealing 
with  a  strong-willed  and  popular  Minister  was  to  in- 
vite, as  the  Queen  and  Prince  were  to  find,  a  torment- 
ing sense  of  impotence. 

Palmerston  lost  no  opportunity  of  indicating  to 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  that  their  predilections 
were  of  no  interest  to  him,  and  he  deprecated 
their  offers  of  counsel  or  of  a  regular  exchange 
of  views.  He  dictated  letters  which  the  Queen 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  copy  with  her  own 
hand.  In  private  conversation  she  loudly  ex- 
claimed against  her  humiliation.  But  she  could 
not  dismiss  a  popular  Minister,  and  Palmerston 
knew  it.  Even  when  he  fell,  in  1851,  it  was  due 
to  causes  in  which  the  Queen  had  no  hand,  and 
from  the  outset  it  was  a  very  doubtful  triumph  » 
for  the  Crown.  The  victory  really  lay  with  the 
Minister,  whose  popularity  in  the  country  grew  in 
proportion  to  his  unpopularity  at  Court.  Within 
a  little  more  than  a  year  he  was  once  more  a 
member  of  a  Cabinet,  and  within  four  years  first 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  he  held  that  position 
for  a  decade.  His  power,  and  Ministerial  power 
generally — as  Mr.  Lee  remarks — increased  steadily 
at  the  expense  of  the  Crown  influence,  in  both 
home  and  foreign  affairs.  And  yet  this  was  a 
man  of  whom  Prince  Albert  could  write  to  a  near 
relative: 

The  year  closes  with  the  happy  circumstance,  for  us, 
that  the  man  who  embittered  our  whole  Ufe  by  con- 
tinually placing  before  us  the  shameful  alternative  of 
either  sanctioning  his  misdeeds  throughout  Europe,  and 
rearing  up  the  Radical  party  here  to  a  power  under 
his  leadership,  or  of  bringng  about  an  open  conflict  with 
the  Crown,  and  thus  plimging  the  only  coimtry  where 
liberty,  order,  and  lawfulness  exist  together,  into  the 
general  chaos— that  this  man  has,  as  it  were,  cut  his 
own  throat.  "  Give  a  rogue  rope  enough,  and  he  will 
hang  himself"  is  an  old  English  adage,  with  which  we 
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have  sometimes  tried  to  console  ourselves,  and  which 
has  proved  true  again  here. 

—and  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 

A  prominent  statesman  once  grimly  remarked 
on  hearing  a  report  that  the  Heir-Apparent  in- 
tended to  look  after  foreign  affairs  himself  when 
he  ascended  the  throne  that  his  Foreign  Office 
would  probably  be  situated  in  a  foreign  country. 
The  Queen's  attempt  to  be  her  own  Foreign  Minis- 
ter had  ended  in  failure;  and  years  later  she  was 
equally  unsuccessful  when  she  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure the  continuance  of  a  policy  which  the  country 
disapproved. 

The  Queen  identified  herself  as  recklessly  witn 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  aggressive  Eastern  policy  as 
she  had  done  with  Peel's  free-trade  policy  thirty 
years  before.  Mr.  Gladstone's  interposition  ex- 
asperated her,  and  strengthened  the  bond  between 
her  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.  She  unhesitatingly 
accepted  the  view  that  England  was  bound  to  pro- 
tect Turkey  from  injury  at  Russia's  hands.  She 
wrote  direct  to  the  Tsar  and  appealed  to  the  Ger- 
man Emperor.  Twice  she  addressed  herself  to 
Prince  Bismarck.  When  Russia's  triumph  was 
complete  the  Queen  did  not  "  dissemble  her  disgust 
and  disappointment."  Throughout  the  crisis  her 
activities  were  incessant: 

Through  the  storms  that  succeeded,  no  Minister  re- 
ceived stauncher  support  from  his  Sovereign  than  Lord 
Beaconsfield  from  the  Queen.  The  diplomatic  struggle 
brought  the  two  countries  to  the  brink  of  war,  but 
the  Queen  scorned  the  notion  of  retreat.  .  .  .  She 
declared  herself  ready  to  face  all  risks.  War  pre- 
parations were  set  in  motion  with  her  full  approval. 

The  Queen  warmly  resented  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Midlothian  campaign,  and  she  always  viewed  his 
political  progresses  with  uneasiness  and  dread. 
In  private  letters  she  invariably  described  his  de- 
nunciations of  her  favourite  Minister  as  shameless 
and  disgraceful.  Her  faith  in  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  unquenchable — I  quote  Mr.  Lee's  words.  He 
acknowledged  her  sympathy  by  avowals  of  the 
strongest  personal  attachment.  He  was  ambitious, 
he  told  her,  of  securing  for  her  office  greater  glory 
than  it  had  yet  attained.  He  was  anxious  to  make 
her  the  dictatress  of  Europe.  The  General  Elec- 
tion of  1880  effectually  extinguished  such  ambi- 
tious projects.  The  Queen  felt  her  defeat  bitterly. 
But  there  was  no  alternative  to  submission.     For 


five  days  she  delayed  action;  then  she  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  induce  Lord  Harrington  to  form  a 
Ministry.  When  Lord  Hartington  pointed  out  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  solution,  Lord  Beacons- 
field taunted  him  with  "  abandoning  a  woman  in 
her  hour  of  need."  But  the  last  word  was  with  the 
people. 

The  Personal  Element  in  Foreign  Policy. 

Through  her  widespread  personal  connections 
with  the  ruling  houses  of  the  Continent,  the  Queen 
was  on  more  than  one  occasion  able  to  exercise 
a  decisive  influence  in  the  cause  of  peace.  She 
prevented  Germany  declaring  war  on  France  iu 
1875,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  prevention  of 
a  French  declaration  of  war  against  Prussia  in  the 
sixties.  Of  her  point  of  view  in  foreign  affairs, 
Mr.   Lee  says: 

It  was  the  Queen's  cherished  conviction  that  Eng- 
land might  and  should  mould  the  destinies  of  the  world, 
and  her  patriotic  attachment  to  her  own  country  of 
England  and  to  her  British  subjects  can  never  be  justly 
questioned.  But  she  was  much  influenced  in  her  view 
of  foreign  policy  by  the  identification  of  her  family 
with  Germany,  and  by  her  natural  anxiety  to  protect 
the  interests  of  ruling  German  princes  who  were  lineally 
related  to  her.  It  was  "  a  sacred  duty,"  as  she  said, 
for  her  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  Prussia,  because 
her  eldest  daughter  had  married  the  heir  of  the  Prus- 
sian crown.  As  a  daughter  and  a  wife  she  felt  bound 
to  endeavour  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  duchy 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  whence  her  mother  and  husband 
sprung.  Her  friendship  for  Belgium  was  a  phase  of 
her  affection  for  her  uncle,  who  sat  on  its  throne. 

The  position  of  a  constitutional  Sovereign  is  at 
best  a  false  one,  adorned  as  it  is  with  the  sem- 
blance of  power,  but  deprived  of  all  its  reality. 
"  Great  events  make  me  calm,"  the  Queen  once 
remarked,  "it  is  only  trifles  that  irritate  my 
nerves."  In  a  position  where  trifles  are  clothed 
with  undue  importance  such  a  temperament  is 
naturally  frequently  tried.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a 
far  higher  conception  of  the  Monarchy  and  a  pro- 
founder  reverence  for  the  Sovereign  than  Mr. 
Disraeli,  but  he  was  ho  favourite  with  the  Queen, 
while  his  rival  occupied  a  position  in  her  esteem 
to  which  no  other  Minister  ever  approached.  Dis- 
raeli with  characteristic  shrewdness  let  fall  a  re- 
mark that  explained  the  secret.  "  Gladstone,"  he 
said,  "  treats  the  Queen  like  a  public  department; 
I  treat  her  like  a  woman." 


The  latest  volume  of  the  new  series  of  "  The  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  "  begins  with  the  letters  PRI  and 
ends  at  STO.  The  prefatory  essay  in  this  number  is 
by  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  and  deals  with  "  The  Func- 
tion of  Science  in  the  Modern  State."  Professor  Pear- 
son defines  trained  intelligence  as  the  basis  of  national 
greatness,  and  lays  stress  on  the  need  for  specialisa- 
tion. He  says  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  a  school 
for  statesmen;  for  commercial  universities,  and  for  the 


extension  of  the  Wander jahre  custom.  In  the  third 
part  of  his  essay,  which  deals  with  "  Science  in  the 
Direct  Service  of  the  State,"  Mr.  Pearson  sketches  a 
great  programme  of  laboratories  and  institutes  which 
are  urgently  demanded.  Of  the  ordinary  articles  the 
series  dealing  with  Railways,  which  occupies  forty 
pages,  with  illustrations,  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant. "  Social  Progress  in  Great  Britain  "  is  also  dealt 
with  in  detail  by  a  number  of  contributors. 
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TO   BE   CONTINUED   IN   OUR   NEXT." 


Under  this  head  the  English  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  begins  a  "  serial "  of  a  kind  hitherto  un- 
known in  literature.  It  is  an  attempt,  month  by  month,  to  translate  into  terms  of  attractive  fiction 
the  current  events  of  the  day.    Mr.  Stead's  own  account  of  the  new  "  serial  "  may  be  quoted: 

The  Romance  that  is  never  to  end  begins  with  this  number.  Its  title  is  the  simplest  and  most  ex- 
pressive. The  story  that  is  begun  this  month  will,  I  hope,  be  continued  in  our  next,  if  not  exactly  "  world 
without  end,"  at  least  as  long  as  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  endures.  For  the  materials  out  of  which  it  is 
woven  are  inexhaustible,  being  bom  anew  with  every  passing  day. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  story  is  constructed  is  very  simple.  We  take  the  chief  events  of  the 
month,  and  use  them  as  the  central  incident  of  a  series  of  short  stories,  each  of  which,  while  complete  in 
itself,  is  hnked  on  to  all  its  predecessors  and  those  which  will  come  after  it  by  its  bearing  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Gordon  Family,  whose  widely  scattered  members  are  at  the  heart  of  most  human  affairs  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  To  the  Gordon  Family  and  its  head.  Lord  Gordon  of  Rockstone,  the  reader  is  introduced 
in  the  first  chapter.  It  may  add  to  tne  interest  of  the  public,  as  it  certainly  does  diminish  the  diflficulty  of 
tne  story-tellers,  to  know  that  all  the  members  of  the  Gordon  Family  are  in  their  character  and  disposition, 
although  not  in  the  incidents  of  their  adventures,  closely  modelled  upon  living  men  and  women  of  our  time 
more  or  less  personally  well  known  to  the  writers  of  the  Serial  in  which  they  figure.  By  this  simple  device 
not  only  is  the  great  difficulty  overcome  of  keeping  consistently  to  the  right  type  of  characters  in  our  Ro- 
mance, but  it  also  supplies  us  with  an  invaluable  resource  in  times  of  emergency.  For  when  the  com- 
bined ingenuity  of  all  our  story-tellers  has  landed  some  of  our  characters  in  a  fix,  from  which  even  that  com- 
bined ingenuity  is  at  a  loss  how  to  extricate  him  or  her,  recourse  can  be  had  to  the  original  or  prototype  oi 
the  hero  or  heroine,  who  would  doubtless  be  delighted  to  comply  with  the  request  to  say — privately,  of  course 
—how  he  or  she  would  act  if  they  had  actually  been  placed  in  real  life  in  the  circumstances  imagined  by  the 
authors  of  the  Romance. 

The  identity  of  the  originals  of  the  Gordon  Family  will  never  be  revealed,  and  as  many  of  their  proto- 
types will  figure  in  this  story  under  their  own  names  side  by  side  with  the  fictitious  personages  for  whose 
creation  they  furnished  a  hint,  the  reader  will  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  place  them. 


The  Dramatis  Personae* 

Here  is  the  sketch  of  the  actors  in  the  unending 
drama  of  the  new  serial — the  figures  of  the  great 
character-play: 

The  Gordons  at  Rockstone  Hall. 

It  was  New  Year's  Eve  in  Rockstone  Hall,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Gordon,  on  the  confines  of  Windsor 
Forest. 

Without  all  was  dull  and  drear  and  chill.  The 
Old  Year,  which  at  Christmas  had  smiled  with  the 
geniality  of  May,  was  going  out  in  tears  amid  a 
gloom  as  of  November. 

Within  all  was  bright  and  warm.  The  spacious 
mansion  was  crowded  with  guests,  if  guests  they 
might  be  called.  For  it  was  the  great  rallying  day 
of  the  Gordon  clan.  On  New  Year's  Eve  in  Rock- 
stone Hall  every  Gordon  was  at  home. 

As  their  name  implied,  the  Gordon  family  were 
originally  of  Scotch  descent — a  fact  which  probably 
explained  why  they  selected  the  New  Year  rather 
than  Christmas  as  the  date  of  their  family  festi- 
val. But  if  their  remote  forebears  were  Scotch, 
the  company  bore  little  trace  of  their  origin.  They 
had  intermarried  into  all  the  branches  of  the 
English-speaking  race,  nor  had  they  entirely  con- 
fined themselves  to  those  who  spoKe  their  mother 
tongue.  Lord  Gordon  was  the  son  of  a  French 
mother;  his  wife  was  a  German- American.  But 
into  whatever  nationality  they  married,  they  were 
a  fecund  race.    Lord  Gordon  had  a  round  dozen  of 


sons  and  daughters,  and  their  family  was  not  con- 
sidered large  among  the  members  of  the  clan.  As 
a  consequence  the  Gordons  of  Rockstone  were  to 
be  found  everywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  world, 
whether  on  land  or  on  the  seven  seas.  But  wher- 
ever they  wandered,  and  fought,  and  sailed,  and 
settled,  Rockstone  Hall  remained  the  recognised 
headquarters  of  the  clan.  As  every  Roman  Bishop 
must  periodically  return  to  Rome  to  pray  at  the 
tombs  of  the  Apostles,  so  every  Gordon,  however 
far  he  might  stray  afield,  constantly  returned  to 
sec  the  Old  Year  out  and  the  New  Year  in  at 
Rockstone  Hall.  In  this  way  the  comfortable  old 
manor  house  had  become  the  Mecca  of  the  clan, 
and  being  the  common  pilgrim  shrine  of  all  the 
Gordons,  it  had  come  to  be  one  of  the  nerve 
centres,  not  of  the  Empire  only,  but  of  the  race. 

They  were  a  well-to-do  family,  numbering 
among  their  ranks,  when  our  story  begins,  more 
than  half-a-dozen  belted  knights,  a  brace  of  peers, 
at  least  one  millionaire,  an  American  senator, 
bishops — both  Roman  and  Anglican — a  score  of 
Ms.P.,  and  a  couple  of  judges.  The  husbands  of 
the  female  Gordons  were  only  represented  at  the 
Family  Festival  by  their  wives.  For  no  one  not 
of  Gordon  blood  or  of  the  Gordon  name  could  sit 
in  the  Family  Circle. 

The  present  head  of  the  clan,  apart  from  his  po- 
sition in  the  family,  was  a  man  of  commanding 
eminence  in  the  State.  Before  the  death  of  his 
father  he  had  served  for  some  time  in  the  House 
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of  Commons,  where  the  swift  directness  of  his  in- 
tellect, the  lucidity  of  his  speech,  the  wide  range 
of  his  information,  and  the  lofty  idealism  of  his 
patriotic  Imperialism  marked  him  out  as  the 
future  Foreign  Minister  of  the  realm.  But  when 
Death  summoned  him  to  the  Upper  Chamber,  poli- 
tics seemed  to  lose  their  zest.  He  retired  from  the 
political  arena,  shut  himself  up  with  his  books, 
and  amused  himself  a  little  on  the  turf.  Partly 
by  near  neighbourhood,  and  partly  by  family  con- 
nection, he  became  intimate  with  the  Court.  For 
the  late  Queen  he  cherished  a  loyal  passion  such 
as  the  knights  of  the  Elizabethan  age  professed 
for  good  Queen  Bess;  and  when,  in  the  fulness  of 
years,  Victoria  passed  away,  he  was  found  a  most 
useful,  although  not  so  enthusiastic,  counsellor 
and  friend  of  the  King.  He  might  have  had  what 
honours  he  pleased.  Pro-consulships  and  embas- 
sies were  offered  him  in  vain.  He  was  indifferent 
to  the  honours;  of  wealth  he  had  enough;  and  his 
position  as  head  of  the  Gordon  family  seemed  to 
him  at  once  more  interesting  and  important  than 
any  office  which  the  Crown  had  in  its  gift. 

Nor  was  this  surprising  if  we  look  round  at  the 
muster  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clan  on  New  Year's 
Eve.  This  year,  for  the  first  time.  Lady  Gordon's 
long-cherished  dream  had  been  fulfilled.  Elec- 
tricity had  rendered  it  possible  for  the  family  to 
sit,  not  round  the  old  Round  Table,  but  round  a 
bright  and  glowing  fire,  smokeless  and  radiant, 
which  glowed  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Hall  ,t 
Assembly,  where  the  Gordons  met  every  New 
Year's  Eve.  The  hall  itself  was  admirably  planned 
for  such  a  gathering.  At  the  entrance  stood  a 
copy  of  the  magnificent  statue  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon  from  the  Kaiser's  Palace  at  Berlin. 
At  the  opposite  end  stood  a  Calvary,  with  Christ 
on  the  Cross,  at  the  feet  of  which  knelt  the  Ma- 
donna and  the  Magdalene.  The  figure  of  the 
Christ,  like  that  over  the  altar  in  Lucerne  Cathe- 
dral, was  that  of  a  crucified  Apollo,  radiant  even 
in  death  with  immortal  youth.  On  the  right  of 
the  hall  stood  an  equestrian  statue  of  Jean  d'Arc 
at  Orleans;  on  the  left  a  marble  figure  of  Godiva 
as  she  rode  through  Coventry.  The  central  fire 
was  surrounded  by  two  circles  of  seats,  of  which 
only  the  inner  circle  was  occupied;  the  outer  was 
set  apart  for  the  absent  Gordons,  who,  wherever 
they  had  fared  forth  in  their  mortal  bodies,  were 
here  present  in  spirit  on  the  Day  of  Festival. 
The  only  statues  in  the  room  other  than  the 
groups  already  mentioned  were  those  of  three 
heroes— Gordon  of  Khartoum,  the  tutelary  saint 
of  the  clan,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well. 

Men  and  women  were  present  in  about  equal 
proportions.  There  was  no  formal  speech-making. 
A  brief  and  solemn  religious  service  had  been  held 


earlier  in  the  day  for  communion  with  the  dead 
and  absent,  and  for  the  inspiration  of  the  living. 
The  evening  assembly  was  a  family  gathering, 
and  those  present  talked  as  homefolk  will  of  all 
that  had  happened  in  the  dying  year,  and  dis- 
cussed plans  for  the  twelve  months  on  which 
they  were  about  to  enter.  And  so  widely  scat- 
tered were  the  members  of  the  family  that  the 
annual  muster  was  a  microcosm  of  the  whole 
English-speaking  world.  Every  one  of  the  greater 
colonies  was  represented.  Presidents  of  American 
Universities  sat  side  by  side  with  dons  from  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  Soldiers,  sailors,  explorers, 
Bishops  sat  together  with  Anglo-Indians,  engi- 
neers, financiers  and  bankers.  At  least  one  Labour 
M.P.  was  present,  and  more  than  one  female  Gor- 
don who  had  married  into  the  ranks  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  There  was  Colonel  Charles  Gordon, 
home  from  South  Africa,  talking  gaily  with  Ad- 
miral Gordon,  who  had  just  been  appointed  one 
of  the  Sea  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Sir  Alfred 
Gordon,  most  thoughtful  and  judicial  of  jour- 
nalists, was  discussing  a  pending  libel  action  with 
Sir  Louis  Gordon,  the  great  lawyer  of  the  clan, 
whose  chivalrous  soul  had  lost  no  lustre  after 
thirty  years'  practice  in  the  Courts.  Sir  Harry 
Gordon,  returned  invalided  from  Somaliland,  was 
comparing  notes  with  a  young  engineer  who  had 
just  been  decorated  for  his  share  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Assouan  dam.  The  beautiful  Duchess 
of  Cheshire  was  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  Lord 
Gordon,  her  cousin.  While  the  even  more  radiant 
Countess  of  Hayling  was  absorbed  in  conversation 
with  a  grizzled  Gordon,  whose  mobile  features  and 
youthful  eyes  contrasted  strangely  with  his  snow- 
white  beard.  Daisy  Gordon,  a  charming  little 
country  girl,  all  smiles  and  dimples,  was  looking 
lovingly  into  the  face  of  a  stalwart  Gordon  from 
Canada.  A  pensive  Irish  Gordon  in  widow's  weeds 
was  conversing  in  whispers  with  a  famous  war 
correspondent,  who  combined  immense  erudition 
with  supreme  journalistic  flaire.  Opposite  Lord 
Gordon  sat  the  patriarch  of  the  clan.  Lord  Gor- 
don's uncle,  silent  and  grave,  as  if  the  memories 
of  well-nigh  ninety  years  left  no  room  for  con- 
verse upon  contemporary  events.  And  near  him, 
in  striking  contrast,  was  sitting— not  less  silent, 
with  a  far-away  look  In  her  eyes,  as  if  she  would 
pierce  the  future  as  her  neighbour  saw  into  the 
past — the  idol  of  Lord  Gordon's  heart,  the  belle 
of  the  clan,  Bridget  Gordon,  who,  having  attained 
her  eighteenth  year,  was  privileged  for  the  first 
time  to  sit  in  the  Hall  of  Festival. 

It  was  a  notable  gathering.  Lord  Gordon's  ideal 
was  to  revive  the  Round  Table  of  King  Arthur, 
and  to  create  within  the  Gordon  family  a  Com- 
panionship of  the  Race  like  that  of  which  Rhodes 
dreamed  when  he  made  his  famous  will. 
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"  Sir  George — where  is  our  Sir  George?"  said 
Lady  Gordon;  "  his  chair  has  seldom  been  vacant." 

"  Sir  George,"  said  Lord  Gordon,  "  Is  at  Delhi, 
the  only  place  in  the  world  where  I  would  caie 
to  be  if  I  were  not  in  Rockstone  Hall." 

"I  wish  he  would  pick  up  a  wife  in  India,  or  any- 
where, I  don't  care,"  said  the  Duchess  of  Cheshire; 
"  he  has  never  been  himself  since  his  wife  died. 
But  I  miss  my  charming  Mildred,  whose  engage- 
ment to  Lord  William  was  announced  last  year; 
surely  she  has  not  gone  to  Delhi?" 

"Oh,  dear  no!"  said  Colonel  Charles.  "She  is 
in  South  Africa.  I  just  had  time  to  shake  hands 
with  her  at  Capetown  as  I  was  embarking  my  regi- 
ment. She  is  doing  special  correspondence  for  the 
*  Bugle.'  " 

"  She's  in  luck,"  said  Lord  Gordon.  "  She  went 
out  with  De  Wet,  and  now  will  just  be  in  time 
to  do  Mr.  Chamberlain." 

"  But  not  so  lucky  as  our  Dick,  papa,"  said  Miss 
Bridget.  "  His  ship,  the  'Ariadne,'  is  blockading 
Venezuela." 

Lord  Gordon  frowned.    "  I  wish  Dick  were  well 

out  of  that,"  he  remarked,  "  and  not  only  Dick 

But  I  hope  the  Hague  Tribunal  will  pull  us  out  of 
the  scrape.    Has  anyone  heard  of  poor  Marion?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Gordon;  "  she  is  hav- 
ing a  dreadful  time.  They  say  the  drought  Js 
breaking  in  Australia,  but  I  fear  it  comes  too 
late.  I  had  a  letter  from  her  this  morning.  She 
says  that  all  their  cattle  are  dead,  and  they  have 
hardly  a  sheep  left.  Has  anyone  heard  from  Con- 
stance?" 

"  I  had  a  letter  last  mail  from  New  Zealand," 
said  the  grizzled  Gordon,  who  had  moved  away 
from  Lady  Hayling.  "  She  is  starting  a  paper  in 
Auckland.  How  many  papers,  I  wonder,  do  the 
Gordons  edit — here,  there,  and  everywhere?" 

"  We  really  ought  to  form  a  syndicate,"  said  a 
young  man  who  had  been  sitting  moodily  looking 
into  the  fire.  "  A  Gordon  newspaper  syndicate 
might  run  the  press  of  the  Empire." 

"Humph!"  said  Sir  Louis;  "I  would  rather  sec 
a  real  Gordon  editing  a  newspaper  in  London.  We 
might  get  something  done  if  we  had  a  journal 
which  set  itself  to  make  history  instead  of  merely 
recording  it." 

"  What  particular  piece  of  history?"  said  Lady 
Hayling,  "  do  you  want  manufactured  just  now. 
Sir  Louis?" 

"As  a  beginning,"  interposed  the  grizzled  one, 
"  I  think  a  Gordon  journal  would  prosecute  Whita- 
ker  Wright." 

"  How  could  you  expect  the  Attorney-General  to 
act,"  said  the  Bishop,  "if  all  be  true  that  people 
say?" 

"  Nothing  is  true  that  people  say,"  said  Lord 
Gordon.    "  But  to  change  the  subject.    Bishop,  are 


you  going  to  be  the  latest  successor  of  St.  Augus- 
tine?" 

"  You  have  one  qualification  at  least,"  interposed 
Sir  Charles.  "  You  are  as  fit  as  a  fiddle  and  as 
hard  as  nails.  If  you  were  not  a  Bishop  I  would 
back  you  in  the  Ring  against  any  man  of  your 
weight.  Winchester,  I  suppose,  is  first  favourite, 
but  for  a  Primate  the  constitution  of  a  horse  is 
more  indispensable  than  the  soul  of  a  saint." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  a  Gordon  at  Canterbury," 
said  the  Duchess  of  Cheshire.  "  We  have  been 
everything  else  but  Pope,  and  Canterbury  is  half- 
way to  Rome.  By  the  bye.  Colonel,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  Milner?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  When  I  saw 
him  a  month  ago  he  looked  haggard  and  weary. 
The  war  has  aged  him  ten  years  in  the  last  twelve 
months.  Not  until  the  peace  was  signed  did  he 
realise  how  awfully  the  country  had  been  swept. 
He  needs  a  rest,  and  the  talk  was  that  he  is  to 
succeed  Lord  Tennyson  in  Australia." 

"  Safest  place  for  him,"  growled  the  grizzled  one. 

"  Hush!"  said  Lord  Gordon.    "  I  hear  the  pipes." 

A  profound  silence  fell  upon  the  circle.  Far 
away  in  the  distance,  coming  nearer  every  second, 
sounded  the  skirling  of  the  pipes.  Soon  the  pipers 
entered,  playing  the  sad  requiem  of  the  passing 
year. 

Three  times  they  marched  slowly  round  the  hall, 
and  then  filed  out  as  they  had  entered. 

Hardly  had  the  last  wailing  sound  of  the  pipers 
died  away  in  the  distance  when  the  great  clock 
began  to  strike.  Heavily  each  stroke  fell  upon  the 
listening  ear,  as  if  each  tolled  the  knell  of  one  of 
the  twelve  months  of  the  passing  year. 

When  the  last  stroke  sounded,  and  the  New 
Year  was  born.  Lord  Gordon  rose,  saying,  "A 
Happy  New  Year!"  to  which,  as  from  time  imme- 
morial, the  company  answered,  "  Long  life  to  the 
Gordon  Clan!" 

Then  the  whole  company  crossed  hands,  and 
standing,  joined  in  the  familiar  strain  with  which 
the  festival  was  brought  to  a  close: 

Should   auld   acquaintance   be   forgot. 

And  never  brought  to  min'? 
Should   auld   acquaintance  be   forgot. 
And  the  days  o'  lang  syne? 
For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
We'll  tak'  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne. 


We  give  two  chapters  of  this  picturesque  and 
novel  serial — that  which  describes  the  great  army 
of  the  workless  in  London,  and  one  (which  ought 
to  specially  interest  our  readers)  describing  the 
Australian  drought: 
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"  But  I  saw  it  in  the  papers,"  said  Daisy  Gor- 
don, the  Little  Country  Girl.  "  I  read  it  with  my 
own  eyes.  Twenty  thousand  Englishmen  who 
fought  in  South  Africa  are  out  of  employment. 
And  in  London  alone  hundreds  of  poor  people  are 
starving." 

She  glanced  appealingly  about  the  room.  She 
was  one  of  the  original  Gordon  stock.  Her  eyes, 
of  liquid,  mirroring  blue,  unwrit  with  any  history, 
turned  from  one  face  to  another  of  the  four  people 
watching  her. 

"  Never  read  the  papers,"  muttered  the  Rising 
Young  Sculptor,  as  her  glance  met  his  and  lin- 
gered for  a  second. 

"  I  own  half  a  score,"  said  the  Man  of  Means. 
"  I  know  too  much  about  the  making  of  them." 

"  That  Hartopp  divorce  case  was  all  anyone 
could  read  lately,"  murmured  the  Woman  of  the 
World  with  the  Jewelled  Fingers. 

"  Did  you  really  read  it?"  asked  the  Wicked  Old 
Man  with  the  White  Moustache. 

"  Why,  of  course.    Didn't  you?" 

"No.  I  preferred  to  go  to  the  Court  and  see 
it." 

"  Do  you  always  read  the  papers?"  asked  the 
Man  of  Means,  hastily.  He  addressed  himself  to 
the  Little  Country  Girl. 

"  Always,  since  my  grandmother  went  blind,"  she 
answered. 

The  Old  Gentleman  with  the  White  Moustache 
coughed  lightly. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Poor?"  she  asked 
of  the  Man  with  the  White  Moustache. 

"I?  God  bless  me,  child!  I?  Why,  I'm  one  of 
them!  My  first  wife  had  means,  but  my  second 
wife  spent  it  all.  My  misfortune  is  that  I  belong 
to  the  Deservin'  Poor,  not  to  the  Designin'  Poor." 

"  But  have  you  ever  been  hungry  f" 

"Hungry?  God  bless  the  child!  You've  never 
dined  at  Lady  Janey's,  or  you  wouldn't  ask  that 
question.  And  the  Allchesters!  I  think  of  takin' 
Plasmon  with  me  when  I  dine  with  the  Allchesters 
again,  and  feedin'  myself  with  a  spoonful  in  the 
smoking-room  after  dinner.  Why  don't  the 
Starvin'  Poor  take  Plasmon?" 

"Is  it  free?" 

"  Quite.    Anybody  can  buy  it." 

"  Don't  talk  to  him— talk  to  me,"  whispered  the 
Rising  Young  Sculptor  into  her  other  ear.  "  You 
wouldn't  care  about  him.  His  profession  is  Din- 
ing Out.  He  knows  everybody.  And  everybody 
feeds  him." 

"  Then  he  really  is  a  pauper?" 

"  Rather.   Owes  thousands." 

"  Can't  he  get  work?  Is  he  too  old?  It  is  very 
hard  for  a  man  with  white  hair  to  get  work,  I 
believe." 


"  Work?  Delicious!  I  believe  you  imagine  him 
chopping  wood." 

"  Oh,  no!  Some  nice  easy  thing.  I  should  think 
he  would  make  a  nice,  kind  shop-walker." 

Her  perfect  sincerity  staggered  the  Sculptor.  For 
a  moment  he  could  not  speak.  He  was  struck 
suddenly  by  the  profound  common  sense  that  often 
underlies  the  comments  of  unsophisticated  people. 
Why  shouldn't  Lord  Charlie  work?  And  what  an 
excellent  shop- walker  he  would  be,  in  truth! 

"  He  calls  his  friends  his  '  coaling  stations,' " 
said  the  Sculptor.  "  He  doesn't  keep  a  cook  him- 
self." 

"  Has  he  enough  friends  to  go  round?" 

"  Three  hundred  and  sixty  friends  are  easily 
caught  with  a  title." 

"  vrell  /  think,"  said  little  Daisy,  "  that  you 
should  not  judge  all  the  Poor  by  this  one  ex- 
ample!" 

"  I  never  in  my  life  heard  anything  so  deli- 
cious," said  Lady  Augusta,  overhearing.  She 
promptly  turned  to  Lord  Charlie  and  repeated  the 
remark.  Peals  of  laughter  filled  the  room.  The 
loudest  mirth  of  all  came  from  the  Wicked  Old 
Man  himself. 

"  I  am  an  example,  am  I?  .  .  .  A  pretty  child, 
this  little  cousin  of  yours,  Augusta  .  .  .  born 
in  Canada,  did  you  say?  We  must  give  her  a 
treat    .    .    .    has  she  been  to  the  theatres?" 

He  stood  in  front  of  little  Daisy  Gordon  and 
looked  down  on  her.  She  was  very  young,  seven- 
teen at  most,  very  earnest,  very  lovely. 

"  Where  shall  we  take  you,  child?"  he  said. 
"Pantomime?     Buffalo  Bill?" 

"  I  should  like  to  see  one  of  the  Night  Refuges, 
or  Relief  Shelters  for  the  Poor,"  she  replied,  seri- 
ously, after  a  moment's  consideration.  "  Would 
you  take  me  to  see  that? — and  Cousin  Augusta 

.  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  ...  all  of  us.  Then 
we  should  see — we  should  know.  And,  oh!  Could 
we  go  to-night— this  very  night?" 

"Oh,  I  see  how  it  is,  Augusta!"  ejaculated  Lord 
Charlie.  "She  thinks  it  will  be  the  Zoo  all  over 
again — feeding  the  beasts.  Yes,  certainly  we  shall 
go  to  see  the  beasts  fed.  Augusta,  join  our  Zoo 
party!  Decidedly  we  shall  go.  Excellent!  Quite 
a  sensation!" 

That  was  a  night  of  wind  and  sparkling  stars* 
Midnight  was  long  past;  London  had  cast  off  her 
greyness;  the  air  was  clear,  and  cold  without  bit- 
terness. An  appearance  of  transparency,  that 
sprang  in  part  from  the  dimmed  silver  of  the 
veiled  moon  overhead,  and  in  part  from  the  dry 
purity  of  the  moving  air,  lent  the  stolid  silent 
streets  a  tender  ghostly  grace. 
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The  night  was  almost  Oriental,  so  clear,  so  lit, 
so  free  from  burdening  cold.  Yet  it  was  mid- 
winter, within  a  few  days  of  Christmas. 

The  party  of  five  hastened  along.  Presently 
they  found  a  four-wheeled  cab.  All  entered,  and 
drove  away  towards  their  destination.  They  left 
the  cab  as  soon  as  they  came  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Drury  Lane.  They  broke  into  two  groups, 
as  so  large  a  party  might  have  attracted  attention. 
The  Sculptor  and  the  White  Moustache  went  otf 
together.  The  Man  of  Means  remained  with  the 
two  ladies.  All  were  to  meet  again  in  an  hour  at 
this  spot  where  they  parted.  They  were  all  more 
or  less  in  disguise.  An  hour's  wild  laughter  had 
been  spent  on  their  attire,  borrowed  mostly  from 
Lady  Augusta's  maids  and  footmen. 

The  street  itself  was  reached. 

Just  then  the  moon  was  darkened  with  a  thick 
cloud,  the  lamp-lights  by  the  pavements  deepened 
suddenly.  The  spaces  between  the  lights  turned 
darker. 

A  dull  sound  as  of  many  slowly  moving  feet 
crept  along  the  night. 

"  They  are  really  here!"  gasped  the  Woman  of  the 
World. 

Tramp — tramp — along  the  streets  came  the  Army 
of  the  Night. 

"Are  we  quite  safe?"  whispered  the  Woman  of 
the  World,  hurriedly,  as  the  Man  of  Means  con- 
tinued to  lead  on  towards  the  procession. 

"  We'll  stop  now,"  he  said.  "  Safe?  My  dear 
lady,  is  there  anyone  there  that  your  delicate 
little  white  hand  could  not  fight  unaided?  Look 
at  them!  What  a  crew!  Why,  see!  It  has  not 
even  been  deemed  necessary  to  station  police 
about.  There  is  not  enough  spirit  left  alive  be- 
tween them  to  do  anyone  any  harm." 

It  was  true.  One  single  sergeant  controlled  the 
whole  scene.  These  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
crushed,  dispirited  creatures  needed  no  force  to 
keep  them  from  riot  or  violence.  Force  to  keep 
them  alive  was  what  they  craved. 

Tramp — tramp — along  the  streets  came  the  Deso- 
late Ones.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  stole  onwards, 
seeking  the  little  brightly-lighted  Army  Shelter, 
where  soup  and  bread  were  to  be  given  away  in 
the  early  morning  hours.  Every  grade,  every 
shade  of  collapse  and  despair  was  to  be  found 
among  these  faces.  Many  had  passed  down  through 
despair,  and  come  to  the  state  below.  Their  suf- 
ferings had  written  themselves  on  their  features 
indelibly,  but  a  dull  apathy  dimmed  all  trace  of 
distinctions  between  emotions.  All  that  remained 
was  suffering.  Fleshless  faces  carried  ghosts  in 
their  eyes  instead  of  the  souls  of  men.  No  hope — 
no  hope  of  ever  having  a  hope;  that  was  the  story 


everywhere  on  these  forlorn  beings,  creeping  to 
their  brother  men  to  help  them,  since  they  could 
no  longer  help  themselves. 

To  the  Little  Country  Girl  these  ones,  blamed 
most,  were  they  who  needed  most.  Very  simple 
was  Daisy's  creed;  but  the  strength  of  it  was 
eternal.  For  she  believed  in  it  with  all  the  Infi- 
nite within  her,  and  made  it  Infinite  with  her  be- 
lief. 

She  leaned  her  head  against  the  arm  of  the  Man 
of  Means.    She  wept.    He  felt  her  tears. 

Near  them  were  two  men  in  whose  faces  no 
signs  of  vice  or  cruelty  were  to  be  found.  One 
was  old,  white-haired,  with  two  deep  hollows  for 
cheeks,  a  flash  of  bone  for  a  nose,  and  great 
caverns  full  of  unutterable  despair  for  eyes.  Was 
he,  in  truth,  a  man?  Was  he  not  some  emblem, 
some  symbol  of  the  world's  woe?  His  feet  were 
bare;  his  clothes  flapped  about  him  in  tatters;  his 
long  suggestive  hands  stretched  almost  through 
the  skin,  so  sharp  were  the  bones  in  them.  All 
bearing  had  gone  from  his  back;  it  was  bent  as 
if  beneath  terrible  weight. 

Beside  him  crouched  a  man  of  middle  age  drag- 
ging a  ragged  overcoat  across  his  shirtless  breast. 
This  man,  too,  bore  the  stamp  of  Hunger  on  every 
feature.  He,  too,  carried  in  his  face  those  caverns 
of  desolation  that  in  other  men  were  called  eyes. 
He  pushed  the  older  man  before  him  as  the  long, 
sad  queue  moved  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dis- 
pensing counter.  But  when  his  turn  came,  and  the 
bowl  of  soup  was  handed  to  him,  and  the  piece  of 
bread,  the  last  spark  of  human  life  seemed  to  de- 
sert him.  He  was  now,  indeed,  no  man.  His  mind 
failed  him  as  the  smell  of  the  soup  rose  to  his 
nostrils.  To  eat,  to  eat,  to  eat!  Like  a  wild 
animal  he  tore  the  bread  with  his  teeth,  weeping 
quietly  as  he  felt  it  passing  down  into  his  empty 
stomach. 

"  Is  it  long  since  you  had  food?"  asked  the  Man 
of  Means  into  his  ear. 

"  Two  days,"  he  answered.  "  Had  a  bun  the 
mornin'  afore  yesterday." 

The  Sculptor  and  Lord  Charlie  wandered  about. 
Now  and  then  they  got  up  a  conversation  with 
some  starved  creature.  He  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether, and  the  sound  of  the  bones  crunching  made 
Lord  Charlie  wince  with  horror. 

"  Have  you  any  money  about  you?"  he  inquired 
of  the  Sculptor.  "  I  never  carry  money  myself. 
Lend  me  a  sovereign,  will  you,  in  silver.  Lord,  I 
can't  stand  people  whose  bones  crunch  and  jangle. 
I  like  to  see  a  man  fed  over  his  bones." 

"  Even  though  he'll  never  pay  me  back,"  thought 
the  Sculptor,  "this  will  do  him  good.  It's  my 
money  he's  giving  away;  but  the  intention  to 
help  is  roused  in  his  old  brain.     And  the  horror 
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of  these  sights  will  do  him  good.     Some  people 
need  horrors  to  wake  them." 

It  was  5  o'clock  when  the  party  found  them- 
selves together  again  in  Lady  Augusta's  boudoir. 
Grilled  bones  and  wine  were  set  out  for  them. 
Warmth  and  light  greeted  them.  They  might 
have  eaten  and  drunk  and  made  merry;  but,  some- 
how, they  could  not.  Daisy  Gordon  had  never 
spoken  a  word  since  she  cried  against  the  arm  of 
the  millionaire.    She  was  sunk  in  deep  thought. 

Suddenly  she  roused  herself,  as  Lady  Augusta 
pressed  her  to  eat  and  come  near  the  fire.  She 
rose,  and  went  across  to  the  Man  of  Means. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  "  you  are  very  rich,  are 
you  not?  How  many  rich  men  like  you  would  it 
take  to  feed  all  the  starving  poor  in  London?" 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  looked  up  in 
his  face,  as  if  to  will  away  from  his  mind  any 
thought  of  her  impertinence.  The  light  fell  on 
her  curving  cheek  and  fair  brow.  For  a  moment 
he  looked  at  her  in  silence;  then  he  replied,  "  I 
alone  can  do  that." 

"  Could  you  give  a  thousand  men  work  to  do?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  you  don't  do  it!"  she  cried. 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence. 

"  Why,  you  could  be  a  god  to  them,  instead  of  a 
cruel,  rich  man.    And  you  don't  do  it!" 

"  You  don't  understand,  my  child.  I  could  give 
every  penny  I  have  away,  and  they  wouldn't  be 
any  better,"  he  began,  and  stopped. 

He  thought  of  many  things  to  say  to  her.  What 
Walter  Besant  had  said  about  charities;  what  Mr. 
Wells  had  lately  written;  what  the  political  econo- 
mists had  taken  lifetimes  to  decide;  what  mighty 
intellects  had  discovered,  as  they  grappled  with 
deep  social  problems.  But,  somehow,  he  could  say 
nothing  at  all. 

She  had  turned  away,  sunk  into  a  chair,  and 
dropped  her  head  down  on  the  table.  After  a  time 
she  woke  up.  Her  tear-wet  face  was  exposed  to 
their  gaze. 

"  Please  excuse  me,"  she  said,  simply,  "  I  feel 
this  terribly." 

And  as  they  looked  into  her  face  they  too  began 
to  feel.  Oh,  irony  of  life  and  pain!  The  suffer- 
ings they  had  witnessed  that  night  had  not  pierced 
these  men  to  the  depths  until  they  beheld  grief 
in  the  face  of  this  fair  girl,  with  the  hair  of  gold, 
and  the  angel  forehead,  and  the  blue  eyes  wet 
with  tears.  And  in  her  presence,  as  before  a 
shrine  of  the  Madonna,  the  Man  of  Means  regis- 
tered a  vow  to  spare  neither  time  nor  money  until 
some  remedy  had  been  found  for  these  constantly- 
recurring  periods  of  starvation.  So  it  happened 
that  the  tears  in  little  Daisy's  eyes  brought  the 


funds  to  the  friends  of  Labour,  which  was  all  that 
they  needed  to  make  them  the  leading  power  in 
the  State. 


Drought  and  Death  in  the  Never-Never 
Gjuntry^ 

On  Sylvan  Station,  when  Marion  Gordon  (now 
Mrs.  Richard  Penryn)  woke  from  an  uneasy  sleep, 
the  sun  had  already  risen  in  a  sky  like  the  bloom 
on  red-hot  steel.  The  hills  panted  in  their  tones 
of  fiery  crimson  and  scarlet,  the  level  of  the  plain 
seemed  spread  with  blood.  All  the  bush  creatures, 
great  and  small,  gaped  in  the  awful  heat  of  the 
summer  dawn.  Dingo  and  kangaroo  rat,  kangaroo 
and  bandicoot,  emu  and  kingfisher— all  alike  were 
perishing  for  water.  Round  every  gigantic  bole 
of  stringybark  or  blackbut  lay  piles  of  gorgeously- 
feathered  parrots  and  shabby  little  companies  of 
minahs.  There  was  no  shade  from  the  blazing 
sun,  for  the  tall  gums  which  stood  along  the  edge 
of  the  grassless  plain,  white  and  motionless,  had 
their  little  sabre-shaped  leaves  twisted  into  cop- 
per coloured  spirals  by  the  heat.  The  earth  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  passed  through  a  burning,  fiery 
furnace,  and  all  things  stood  as  if  they  had  been 
consumed,  calcined,  and  barren. 

All  along  the  plain  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
dried-up  creek  smouldered  little  fires,  from  which 
came,  wafted  on  the  slowly  moving  morning  airs, 
a  pungent  horrible  sweetness,  the  odour  of  death 
and  corruption,  for  those  fires  were  lighted  over 
those  of  Dick  Penryn's  stock  that  had  died,  in  the 
last  week  of  thirst  and  hunger.  Sylvan  Station 
covers  many  a  wide  mile;  but  you  might  have 
counted  those  little  fires  as  far  as  eye  could  see. 
The  red  sunlight  straggled  across  the  creek  bed 
and  struck  on  what  looked  like  some  monstrous 
growth  in  the  crackling  clay.  They  were  the  horns 
of  5,000  blood  cattle,  the  best  on  the  Condamine, 
and  the  pride  of  Dick  Penryn's  heart.  Mad  with 
thirst,  they  had  rushed  down  from  the  hills  into 
the  soft  muddy  bed  of  the  creek,  greedily  swallow- 
ing the  wet  mud  in  their  frantic  craving  for  water. 
Not  one  of  them  came  out  alive.  There  they  were 
held  in  the  deep  mud,  too  exhausted  by  hungi^r 
and  thirst  to  struggle  out  again,  and  there  they 
died,  their  gaunt  heads  tossed  to  the  brazen  sky, 
their  piteous  brute  mouths  making  that  horrible 
dull  moaning,  which  those  who  have  once  heard 
it  cannot  forget— the  cry  of  the  cattle  dying  of 
thirst.  For  a  week  of  scorching  nights  and  burn- 
ing days  Marion  Penryn  listened  to  that  sound, 
and  all  the  while  her  little  girl  cried  too.  When 
the  week  ended  the  cattle  had  ceased  to  moan  and 
the  baby  was  asleep,  and  in  her  heart  Marion  was 
crying  instead,  and  the  burden  of  her  cry  was, 
"Why  standest  Thou  so  far  off,  O  Lord?"    for 
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Marion  was  young,  and  she  had  fought  with  Death 
for  the  life  of  her  youngest  born.  That  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  drought,  and  the  drought  had 
lasted  for  five  years. 

For  five  years  no  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  on 
Sylvan  Station.  It  is  a  dry  and  barren  land  where 
no  water  is.  The  garden  Dick  made  for  her  is 
dead,  the  passion  vines  hang  like  dirty  ropes 
around  the  cracked  and  splintering  verandah  posts. 
The  cultivation  paddock  is  as  hard  and  bare  as  a 
macadamised  road.  The  plain  is  like  a  level  of 
ochre-coloured  metal;  there  is  not  anywhere  under 
the  blinding  sky  one  smallest  blade  of  green,  or 
flower,  or  leaf,  and  of  all  their  fat  flocks  and 
mighty  herds  there  is  but  the  feeble  remnant 
which  creeps  weakly  round  the  stockyard.  These 
will  go,  too,  for  the  teams  that  were  bringing  up 
fodder  to  Sylvan  Station  have  foundered  in  She- 
oak  Desert,  and  their  bones  lie  bleaching  beside 
the  longed-for  stores  on  the  drifting  sands.  Si- 
lence— awful,  impermeable,  brooding  silence — lif-s 
over  the  waking  land  when  Dick  Penryn  comes 
from  the  house  and  draws  a  little  water  carefully 
from  the  last  of  their  tanks.  He  seems  an  in- 
truder on  the  terrible  solitude  of  the  earth. 

Dick's  kind  eyes  look  strained  and  weary  in  his 
handsome,  well-bred  face,  for  he  has  been  watch- 
ing all  night  by  the  side  of  his  little  son,  while 
Marion  slept  from  utter  exhaustion.  Marion,  the 
reflned  and  cultured  girl  whom  he  married  from 
Rockstone  Hall  seven  years  ago,  had  been  for 
three  years  the  household  drudge  on  the  station, 
cheerfully  doing  the  hardest  and  most  difficult 
tasks,  with  no  hand  to  help  her  and  no  neighbour 
nearer  than  Cooribindi,  whose  luck  hac  been  their 
own,  as  has  been  that  of  every  pastoralist  on  the 
Condamine — continual  loss,  slow  starvation,  ulti- 
mate death  to  all  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  to 
many  of  the  little  children.  Delicate  children  can- 
not live  long  on  maize  meal  damper  and  treacle, 
and  these  have  been  the  sole  food  on  many  sta- 
tions for  more  months  than  they  care  to  re- 
member. 

Dick  Penryn  looks  out  on  the  incredible  blue  of 
the  hills,  where  the  bush  fires  creep  in  wavering 
lines,  and  the  smoke  of  his  sacrifices  curls  up  from 
the  coppery  plains.  Then  his  eye  takes  in  the 
lessened  number  of  tan-coloured  sheep,  that  hud- 
dle along  the  slab  fence  of  the  stockyard,  and  he 
sighs  wearily. 

Grimes,  the  stockman,  comes  out  to  meet  him, 
his  cabbage-tree  hat  pressed  down  to  shade  his 
leathern  face.  "  Mornin',  Boss,"  he  says,  in  the 
monotonous  quiet  voice  of  the  bushman;  "  how's 
the  kiddie?" 

Dick  shakes  his  head.  "  Bad,"  he  replies  curtly. 
"  Grimes,  do  you  think  it  will  ever  rain  again?" 


Grimes  looks  upwards  from  beneath  the  broken 
brim  of  his  hat,  and  down  on  the  bare  earth. 
"  Don't  look  like  it,  Boss,"  he  says,  resignedly, 
"  Them  Shorthorns." 

"  Well?"  Dick  wheels  round  and  looks  at  him 
inquiringly. 

"  They're  pretty  sick — come  and  look  at  'em." 

They  cross  the  paddock  together  and  enter  the 
woolshed,  where  the  last  of  a  valuable  herd  of 
pedigree  cattle  are  lying  on  the  scattered  sack- 
ing; they  are  opening  and  closing  their  mouths, 
gaping  horribly,  and  moaning.  They  had  been 
feeding  the  starving  creatures  some  months  since 
on  boiled  prickly  pear,  and  they  had  rushed  it  be- 
fore it  was  prepared,  and  eaten  it.  Each  fiat,  lus- 
cious section  of  the  prickly  pear  is  covered  with 
little  bunches  of  tiny  glasslike  needles;  these  had 
penetrated  tongue  and  palate  and  throat  as  the 
thirst-driven  cattle  chewed  them.  Now  their 
mouths  are  one  mass  of  suppurating  sores,  dread- 
ful to  look  upon.  The  beasts  are  in  torment. 
Agony  unspeakable  looks  out  of  their  dim  eyes, 
their  bones  project  sharply  under  the  loose  hides, 
their  knees  are  too  feeble  to  support  them,  yet 
their  sufferings  will  not  allow  them  to  lie  still. 

Dick  regards  them  with  a  swelling  heart.  Truly 
"  the  Almighty  has  a  down  on  him."  These  cattle 
were  his  hope  for  the  future;  but  he  is  a  merciful 
man.  He  cannot  alleviate  their  agonies,  but  he 
will  end  them. 

"Shoot  the  lot!"  he  says  quietly,  turning  to 
Grimes.    "  It's  quicker  than  butchering." 

Grimes  nods,  and  takes  possession  of  the  billy- 
can. 

"  I'll  make  the  tea,"  he  remarks.  "  It'll  save 
the  missus  leavin'  the  kiddie." 

As  they  walk  back  to  the  house  a  little  breeze 
comes  off  the  plain,  making  their  brains  swim  and 
nostrils  tingle  with  the  loathsome  odour  of  corrup- 
tion it  brings.  The  heat  rises  in  dancing  waves 
off  the  earth,  and  quivers  to  and  fro  in  the  blind- 
ing sun  and  in  the  illimitable  vista  before  them; 
the  mirage  shimmers  in  mocking  beauty,  cool 
waters,  green  meads,  and  shadowy  palms;  the  dust 
swirls  round  it  in  the  wind,  and  the  smoke  rises 
here  and  there  in  its  illusory  waters. 

Grimes  waves  a  hand  towards  it. 

"  That's  Australia  all  right,"  he  says  grimly, 
"  just  illusion!  This  day,  four  year  past,  we  mus- 
tered. Boss— it  took  twenty-seven  of  us — seven 
hundred  thousand  sheep  an'  two  thousand  cattle. 
Now,  there's  me  an'  you  an'  fifty  bran-an'-treacle- 
fed  sheep — them  Shorthorns  don't  count  Come 
to  think  of  it,  though,  we're  better  off  noi  Junda, 
where  they've  saved  neither  horn  nor  fie  ^t  out 
of  three  hundred  thousand  sheep  an'  nigh  as  many 
cattle  as  ourselves." 
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Dick  gloomily  assented.  Ruin  was  pretty  gene- 
rally distributed;  he  could  not  grumble  at  his  lot 
Grimes  blew  up  the  smouldering  sandalwood  log 
on  the  kitchen  hearth,  and  Dick  went  into  the 
sick-room,  leaving  him  to  make  breakfast. 

Marion  was  fanning  the  child  through  the  mos- 
quito curtain  as  he  lay  babbling  weakly  of  a  creek 
and  water-lilies.  Dick  looked  at  him  with  dim 
eyes — the  little  wasted  figure,  the  pale  face  and 
great  brown  eyes,  and  the  pure  brow  with  its  loose 
silky  curls  fluttering  in  the  current  of  air  from 
the  fan,  were  all  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  him. 
The  child  was  wandering  by  green  pastures  al- 
ready; soon  he  would  be  gone  beyond  their  reach. 
"  Some  for  mother,  and  some  for  Dad,  Sissie," 
murmured  the  pallid  lips,  "look!  look  at  the  beau- 
tiful flowers."  Dick  left  the  room  abruptly,  and 
came  back  with  Marion's  tea  and  a  section  of 
tough  maize-meal  bread  made  in  the  ashes. 

Marion  smiled  at  him  wanly.  "  He  is  a  little 
better,"  she  whispered. 

Something  seemed  to  clutch  Dick  by  the  throat 
as  he  answered,  "  Yes,  dear;  he  is  better."  "  Pre- 
sently," he  told  himself,  "the  boy  will  be  well 
and  will  suffer  no  more." 

When  he  went  out  again  a  wretchedly  thin  horse 
was  standing  by  the  verandah,  and  its  owner  came 
forward  to  meet  him.  It  was  his  nearest  neigh- 
bour, whose  station  was  some  ninety  miles  away. 
Dick  had  not  seen  him  for  three  years. 

"  I'm  almost  afraid  to  speak  to  you,  Dick,"  said 
Gore  of  Cooribindi,  "  I'm  so  broke  up.  Sina,  my 
wife,  Sina,  has  been  pretty  queer  all  the  month. 
She's  expecting  her  baby,  you  know,  and  now  she's 
taken  to  crying,  and  wants  to  see  another  woman; 
she  hasn't  seen  one  since  the  blacks  went  off  two 
years  ago,  and  she  talks  of  our  two  children  as 
if  they  were  alive.  My  word,  it  makes  me  creep 
all  over.  If  Marion  would  come  over  till  the 
trouble's  past."  He  stood  awkwardly  on  the  crack- 
ing verandah  floor,  tapping  his  teeth  nervously 
with  the  handle  of  his  whip,  a  pitiful  figure,  ragged 
and  anxious. 

"  Who's  with  her?"  inquired  Dick. 

"  Old  Traddle,  the  shepherd,"  replied  Gore. 

Dick  thoughtfully  regarded  him  for  a  little  time, 
his  brows  knitted  painfully.  "Wait  a  bit,"  he 
said,  brokenly;  "  Marion's  in  trouble,  too.  Little 
Frank " 

Gore  nodded  comprehendingly,  and  sank  on  a 
battered  chair.  No  need  to  give  any  details.  He 
understood. 

They  sat  in  silence  till  near  noon,  when  Dick 
went  on  tiptoe  into  his  wife's  room.  She  was  sit- 
ting between  the  two  open  French  windows  in  her 
low  rocking-chair,  with  the  little  boy  clasped  in 
her  arms,  swaying  backwards  and  forwards,  with 
one   tiny    emaciated  hand  pressed  tightly  to  her 


white  lips.  The  other  baby  hand,  greyly  white, 
with  the  fingers  pathetically  outspread,  was  mov- 
ing limply  to  and  fro  with  her  movement;  the 
little  feet,  mere  skin  and  bone,  swung  on  the  faded 
cotton  of  her  dress.  No  need  for  Dick  to  speak, 
her  face  told  him  all.  He  turned  and  pressed  his 
face  against  the  canvas-covered  wall  while  the  low 
chair  creaked  on.  Motherlike,  Marion  was  still 
fighting  Death  with  all  the  grim  tenacity  of  the 
Gordon  breed,  though  Death  had  gathered  up  the 
little  son  and  carried  him  to  green  pastures  and 
pleasant  waters  far  beyond  where  mortal  feet 
could  follow. 

Her  voice  came  to  Dick's  ears  in  a  strained 
whisper. 

"  Do  not  say  it,"  she  said,  desperately.  "  Do 
not  dare  to  say  it — yet — ^just  yet!" 

Dick's  mind  presented  to  him  a  dreadful  fear. 
He  went  up  and  laid  a  caressing  hand  on  her  dull 
hair. 

"  Marion,"  he  said,  huskily,  "  the  boy  is  at  ease 
now — try  to  think  of  Sina  Gore.  She's  quite  alone 
on  the  station,  and  her  baby  is  coming  soon.  She 
wants  to  see  you," 

Marion  shook  her  head  impatiently.  What  was 
any  sorrow  to  hers?  But  Dick  knew  it  would  be 
all  right.  He  left  her,  and  curtly  told  Grimes  to 
come  with  him  and  dig. 

They  dug  another  little  grave  within  the  slab 
enclosure  on  the  creek  bank,  dug  with  pick  and 
shovel,  for  the  earth  was  hard  as  metal,  and  while 
they  worked  Grimes  sprang  suddenly  up  and 
rushed  into  the  creek  bed. 

"God  A'mighty!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  returned 
with  a  hatful  of  pebbles,  "  but  I  do  hate  'em 
crows!  D—  'em!  Look  at  'em  sittin'  along  the 
fence!" 

The  line  of  funereal-looking  birds  fluttered  a 
few  paces  away,  and  settled  down  again.  Grimes, 
with  a  working  mouth,  resumed  his  sad  labours. 

The  interminable  hours  of  blazing  afternoon 
passed  slowly  by;  presently  a  faint  call  came  from 
the  inner  room,  and  Dick  went  to  his  wife.  She 
was  still  sitting  in  the  rocking-chair  with  the  child 
in  her  arms,  her  face  drawn  and  aged.  Dick 
stooped  and  kissed  her,  and,  taking  the  little  still 
flgure,  he  laid  it  on  the  bed,  while  he  talked  to 
her  as  if  she  too  were  a  little  child,  and  stroked 
her  faded  hair  the  while.  Then  he  took  the  soft 
sheet  and  folded  it  round  his  son,  and  they  said 
farewell  to  the  child  of  their  hearts  tog-^tner  with- 
out tears — for  their  sorrow  was  too  deep — and 
calmly,  for  they  knew  he  was  beyond  privations 
and  want  such  as  their  own. 

"If  I  could  have  kept  him!"  exclaimed  Marion, 
drearily.  "My  little  son!"  She  brushed  back  the 
silky  curls  off  the  baby  brow,  and  gently  drew  up 
the  sheet.    Death  and  parting  follow  soon  on  each 
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other  in  the  terrible  Australian  heat,  and  the  little 
lad  must  be  laid  beside  his  sister  at  sundown. 

The  sky  looked  like  polished  brass  as  the  little 
company  went  out  to  the  creek  bank,  Dick  carry- 
ing the  sheeted  figure  in  his  arms.  The  sun  was  a 
mass  of  molten  copper.  The  air  scorched  the 
nostrils  as  it  was  breathed.  The  silence  pressed 
down  on  the  senses  like  impending  calamity — hor- 
rible, near,  and  overwhelming.  Suddenly,  as  they 
climbed  to  the  bank,  Grimes  caught  Dick's  arm 
and  pulled  him  down.  "  Down,  Missus!"  he  called 
to  Marion,  and  as  he  spoke  a  gigantic  pillar  of 
dust  came  whirling  and  gyrating  along  the  level 
of  the  plain,  moving  with  incredible  swiftness, 
sweeping  everything  off  the  earth  in  whirling  cir- 
cles as  it  came.  The  wind  which  carried  it  blis- 
tered their  faces  and  hands  as  they  sank  down, 
hiding  their  faces  in  their  clothes.  Dick,  with  his 
dead  son  in  his  arms,  crouched  near  his  wife,  and 
Grimes  tried  to  cover  her  with  his  patched  coat. 
For  a  few  minutes  they  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  thick,  evil-smelling  dust,  breathing  unspeak- 
able filth  into  their  lungs,  almost  suffocated.  It 
passed  at  last,  leaving  them  blinded  and  blistered. 


tingling  from  head  to  foot  in  nervous  terror,  and 
parched  with  intolerable  thirst.  They  tottered 
along  to  the  little  enclosure  and  laid  the  child  in 
his  narrow  bed,  Dick  reading  the  service  from  a 
tattered  Prayer  Book,  while  Marion  knelt  in  frozen 
silence,  and  Grimes  and  Gore  stood  bareheaded 
under  a  sky  filled  with  whirling  lightnings  and 
heaped  with  livid,  greenish  cloud. 

The  two  horses  were  led  out  afterwards  and 
saddled. 

"  We  must  get  you  over  to  Sina  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible," said  Dick,  as  he  put  his  wife  up,  "  but  the 
horses  can't  do  much.  Grimes,  have  a  look  at  the 
sheep  before  you  turn  in." 

Grimes  stolidly  nodded  as  they  rode  away,  and 
went  at  once  to  the  stockyard  fence.  He  turned 
over  one  after  the  other  of  the  patient  woolly 
creatures. 

"  God  help  us  all!"  he  said  aloud  to  the  brood- 
ing silence,  "but  this  is  a  cruel  world!"  There 
was  but  a  sorry  few  out  of  the  fifty,  for  thirty- 
seven  had  perished  in  the  sand-storm,  and  yet  no 
rain  came  up  the  brazen  sky. 


Mr.  George  F.  H.  Berkeley  sketches,  in  the  "Nine- 
teenth Century*'  for  January,  the  history  of  Abyssinia 
in  modem  times: 

"  The  French  hope  to  establish  a  line  of  trade  through 
Abyssinia  across  Africa  from  east  to  west,  in  oppo- 
sition to  our  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  from  north  to  south. 
In  this  they  have  already  achieved  some  success.  They 
have  settled  themselves  along  the  Gulf  of  Tadjoura,  on 
the  south  of  which  they  hold  the  magnificent  Bay  of 
Djibouti,  while  on  the  north  their  flag  waves  over  the 
small  port  of  Obok.  But  their  real  triumph  in  these 
regions  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  friend- 
ship with  Abyssinia,  by  judicious  consignments  of  arms 
and  ammunition — which  were  used  against  Italy  in  the 
war  of  1896.  Finally,  they  are  now  in  the  act  of 
building  a  French  railway  from  Djibouti  to  Addis 
Abeba,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia.  This  railway  will 
completely  cut  out  the  British  port  of  Zeila,  for  in  the 
concession  granted  by  Menelik  it  is  stipulated  that  no 
company  is  to  be  permitted  to  construct  a  railroad  on 
Abyssinian  territory  that  shall  enter  into  competition 
with  that  of  M.  Bg  and  M.  Chefneux." 

Mr.  Berkeley  has  a  great  opinion  of  recent  Abyssinian 
rulers.  Theodore,  John,  and  Menelik  all  were  great 
warriors  and  capable  statesmen.  He  thinks  that  Mene- 
lik has  so  far  consolidatetd  his  empire  that  it  will  pro- 
bably remain  united  after  his  death.  Menelik  regards 
Great  Britain  as  a  powerful  and  aggressive  neigh- 
bour, and  he  is  on  much  better  terms  with  the  French. 

A  brisk  description  of  "  Paris  Pawnshops,"  and  espe- 
cially  of  the   great   Mont   de    Piete,    is    given    in    the 


January  "Century  "  by  Cleveland  Moffett.      We  have 
dealt  with  this  subject  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  well-informed  article  in  the  series  on 
"  The  Great  Business  Combinations  of  To-day  " — Mr. 
Franklin  Clarkin's  description  of  "  The  So-called  Sugar 
Trust."  He  shows  how  this  industry  of  refining  sugar 
is  identified  with  a  single  family,  the  Havemeyers.  The 
present  head  of  the  family,  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  i& 
in  supreme  control  of  an  industry  which,  under  his 
administration,  has  increased  the  annual  output  from  a 
single  plant  of  the  trust,  the  original  Havemeyer  re- 
finery in  Brooklyn,  from  300,000  barrels  per  year  tc» 
5,000,000— nearly  a  third  of  all  produced  from  cane  in 
America.  The  pride  of  the  Sugar  Trust  and  its  head 
is  that  the  margin  of  profit  between  the  raw  sugar  and 
the  refined  has  been  reduced,  and  the  official  tables 
of  prices  do  show  that  the  average  margin  is  lower  than 
before  the  trust,  and  even  lower  than  the  average  of 
the  four  years  in  the  course  of  which  refineries  were 
going  into  bankruptcy.  "A  slightly  lessened  margin 
is  its  footprint.  While  advancing  and  depressing  the 
price  to  the  consumer  as  it  saw  fit,  and  paying  divi- 
dends on  increasing  capitalisation,  it  was  not,  in  the 
long  run,  enjoying  the  difference  between  what  was 
paid  for  raw  and  what  was  charged  for  refined.  Fear 
of  competition,  actual  conflict  to  overcome  those  who 
were  striving  after  the  same  gain,  may  have  been  the 
impelling  cause — probably  it  was;  yet  the  result  was 
what  it  is,  and  ought  to  bear  a  little  on  the  trust  prob- 
lem in  general." 
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The  Party  of  the  Future. 

In  the  English  "  Review  of  Reviews "  for  January, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  writes,  as  a  Character  Sketch,  an 
account  of  the  "  Party  of  the  Future,"  the  shape  into 
which  the  democratic  forces  in  Great  Britain  are  likely 
to  crystallise.  This  is  the  programme  of  the  Democracy 
of  to-morrow: 

A  Co-operative  Commonwealth. 

"  The  policy  of  the  new  Party,  I  take  it,  will  be 
subject  to  infinite  modification  in  order  to  meet  the 
pressing  exigencies  of  a  very  troublous  time.  But  its 
main  aim  and  purpose  will  be  to  convert  the  present 
militant  British  Empire  into  a  peaceful  Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth  of  Federated  States,  whose  first  ob- 
ject will  be  to  secure  for  every  man  or  woman,  able 
and  willing  to  work,  the  following  indispensable  es- 
sentials to  a  human  existence: 

"  (1)  Sufficient  food,  at  least  equal  to  the  rations 
of  criminals  in  gaols. 

"  (2)  A  decent  home,  at  least  equal,  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  to  the  stables  in  which  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  keep  their  horses. 

"  (3)  An  education  good  enough  to  enable  the  Bri- 
tish workman  to  hold  his  own  against  his  rivals  in 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

"  (4)  An  old  age  pension,  which  would  relieve  the 
veterans  of  industry  from  the  haunting  dread  of  the 
workhouse. 

How  to  Finance  the  Social  Revolution. 

"  The  method  by  which  these  aims  would  be  secured 
are  naturally  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  But 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Co-operative  Com- 
monwealth being  that  all  its  resources  may  be  em- 
ployed by  means  of  graduated  taxation  for  the  purpose 
of  extirpating  social  misery,  as  it  is  admitted  they 
may  now  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  aggressive  war, 
the  Progressive  Ministrty  would  not  lack  for  funds. 

''  The  precise  method  in  which  the  necessary  funds 
should  be  secured  is  open  to  discussion.  But  it  is 
clear  that  among  the  first  aims  of  the  Progressive 
Party  would  be: 

"  (1)  The  acquisition  at  reasonable  price  of  all  land 
within  accessible  distance  from  the  great  centres  of 
population. 

"  (2)  The  municipalisation  or,  where  the  area  is  too 
wide  for  municipalisation,  the  nationalisation  of  all 
the  natural  monopolies  of  service,  such  as  gas,  elec- 
tricity, water,  transit,  etc. 

"  (3)  A  graduated  income  ta:. 

A  Simple  Standard. 
"  In  framing  the  measures  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
programme  the  Progressives  would  have  one  very  clear 
and  simple  rule  to  guide  them.  They  would  claim 
that  every  member  of  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth 
should  Lave  as  his  natural  right  all  tae  privileges  and 
advantages  which  are  secured  to  the  citizens  of  any 
other  State  or  Colony  by  the  Government  of  such 
State  or  Commonwealth;  our  people  ought  to  have  at 
least^  as  much  as  any  foreigner,  and  more,  if  possible; 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  get  this,  defended 
as  we  are  by  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  sea,  and  de- 


livered thereby  from  the  onerous  buraen  of  compulsory 
mihtary  service. 

The  Foreign  i'olicy  of  the  hew  Party. 

"  Economy,  according  to  the  old  Latin  saw,  is  a 
great  revenue.  Economy,  like  expenditure,  depends 
on   policy,   especially   upon   Foreign   Policy. 

"  Here  the  Progressive  Party,  without  being  anti- 
Imperialist  or  Little  Englanders,  would  have  a  very 
clearly  defined  programme. 

"  This  programme  would  be,  I  take  it,  something  like 
this: 

"  (1)  No  more  annexations  anywhere  on  any  pre- 
text. 

"  (2)  No  war  ever  to  be  waged  untU  arbitration  has 
been  offered  and  refused. 

"  (3)  !No  section  of  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth 
to  be  refused  Home  Rule  under  the  Flag. 

"  (4)  Co-operation  wherever  possible  with  the  United 
States. 

"  (5)  And  above  all,  the  substitution  of  the  principle 
of  doing  to  other  nations  what  we  would  wish  them  to 
do  to  us,  for  the  present  principle  of  perpetually 
thwarting  and  snarling  at  every  other  Power — especially 
Russia — which  ventures  to  exist  and  to  grow  in  our 
neighbourhood." 


Germanophobia. 


Our  relations  with  ^jermany  are  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  signed  "Patrae 
Quis  Exul."  The  writer  reviews  these  relations  from 
the  Jameson  Raid.  The  passage  of  dialetical  arms 
between  Count  Bulow  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  be- 
ginning with  the  "  granite "  speech,  is  exalted  to 
strange  significance.  Immediately,  he  says,  the  Ger- 
man Press  campaign  of  calumny  and  slander  ceased. 
It  had  all  been  much  ado  about  nothing,  yet  not  with- 
out usefulness: 

"  It  has  broken  with  the  policy  of  bluff,  exploded  an 
illusion,  brought  a  nation  to  reason,  and  blasted  the  fee- 
faw-fum  of  Count  Bulow  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It 
was  an  honest  give  and  take,  a  very  Wartburg  trial 
of  skill;  and,  if  both  nations  claim  the  victory,  both 
nations  are  unquestionably  the  better  for  it.  From 
that  moment  the  German  journalist  buried  his  hatchet." 

The  purpose  of  the  article  seems  to  be  to  enforce 
one  premiss: 

"  Germany  never  can  be  our  friend.  Economically, 
because  she  has  the  same  aims  as  we  have,  and  is  pro- 
pelled forward  by  the  same  economic  motor  forces;  po- 
litically, because  of  her  position  between  France  and 
Russia;  geographically  and  ethnologically,  because,  ow- 
ing to  her  position  in  the  centre  of  Europe  as  the  pil- 
lar of  all  German-speaking  peoples,  she  must  make 
for  expansion  and  for  command  of  the  sea  coasts; 
psychologically,  because  the  German  peoples  are  by 
nature  envious,  hostile  to  England,  and  tend  to  become 
more  so." 

This  reference  to  German  psychology  is  meant  Beriously, 
but  reads  rather  funnily.      The  writer's  last  word  is: 

"This  one  thing  let  us  remember.  Could  Germany 
crush  us  she  would.  We  must  meet  her  with  her  own 
weapons,  which  are  these — brains,  science,  thorough- 
ness.     Above  all,  our  fleet  must  be  invincible." 
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The  Secret  of  M.  Witte- 

^        The  Atlas  of  the  Autocracy. 

There  ia  an  article  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review"  for 
January  on  M.  Witte,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance, 
by  Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Long.  He  quotes  a  Russian  authority, 
who  declares  that  M.  Witte  has  done  more  than  any 
Minister  to  augment  the  power  of  the  State,  and  sums 
up  his  policy  in  a  couple  of  lines:  "A  system  of 
economy,"  he  calls  it,  "  based  on  the  principle  of  con- 
centrating the  whole  wealth  of  the  country  in  a  single 
hand."  That  is  the  secret  of  M.  Witte,  as  discerned 
by  his  wiser  compatriots,  friends  and  enemies  alike. 

L'Etat  c'est  M.  Witte. 

Mr.  Long  points  out  that  the  policy  which  M.  Witte 
has  pursued  with  a  single  aim  is  to  concentrate  every- 
thing in  the  hands  of  the  State: 

"  Through  the  hands  of  the  greatest  Finance  Minister 
of  modern  times  already  passes  more  than  half  the 
income  of  the  people.  According  to  M.  Witte's  own 
calculations,  the  annual  products  of  the  empire  are  not 
worth  more  than  3,500,000,000  roubles.  The  estimates 
for  1902  amount  to  1,946,571,976  roubles.  All  profits  and 
surpluses  are  intended  to  build  up  the  vast  fabric  of 
State  ownership  and  State  patronage  which,  under  M. 
Witte's  regime,  is  proving  the  strongest  pillar  of  irre- 
sponsible rule.  The  State  is  to  be  a  trading  corporation 
first,  and  an  organ  of  government  only  as  a  subordinate 
function." 

It  is,  First,  Monopoly. 

He  began  with  establishing  a  State  monopoly  of  the 
sale  of  drink: 

"  The  intriguing,  predatory  publican,  said  M.  Witte's 
advertising  agents,  has  been  dispossessed  of  rights 
which  should  never  have  been  given  him;  to  the  State 
accrues  the  profit,  which  is  returned  to  the  people 
either  in  diminished  taxation  or  in  productive  ex- 
penditure. But  this  pleasing  picture  is  a  delusion. 
When  M.  Witte  proceeded  to  dispossess  the  publicans, 
he  determined  to  level  up  the  grievances  of  the  whole 
population  by  expropriating  most  of  the  local  revenues. 
Towns  were  reduced  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  many 
villages  closed  their  schools;  productive  outlay  on  edu- 
cation, medicine,  and  sanitation  was  stayed,  and  a 
paralysis  of  civic  initiative  set  in  which  threatens  to 
undo  most  of  the  good  work  done  during  the  last  forty 
years. 

The  Second  Step:  Groceries. 

"  The  Spirit  Monopoly  is,  however,  but  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  introduced  by  the  insatiable  Fisk.  The 
greatest  financier  of  modern  times  is  now  committed 
to  a  further  progress  of  expropriation,  which  is  des- 
tined to  end  in  the  absorption  by  the  State  of  all 
industries,  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  producing  popu- 
lation to  the  position  of  managers  of  State  departments, 
civil  servants,  and  State  labourers.  Two  more  giant 
monopolies  have  already  passed  the  stage  of  conjecture, 
one  a  monopoly  in  name,  the  other  a  monopoly  in  fact. 
Within  the  last  eight  years  M.  Witte  has  created  in 
the  form  of  spirit  shops  a  universal  distributing  organi- 
sation. He  proposes  to  turn  the  State  spirit  shops  into 
general  grocery  stores. 

The  Third  Step:  Drugs. 
"Monopoly  once  established,  prices,  following  the 
vodka  precedent,  will  be  raised,  so  that  the  people  who 
already  pay  for  their  tea  and  sugar  at  treble  English 
prices,  may  contribute  still  further  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Budget.  All  of  which,  His  Excellency 
argues,  means  a  greater  revenue  and  a  corresponding 


growth  of  officialdom  subject  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance.  This  is  the  monopoly  unavowed.  The  avowed 
monopoly  now  being  discussed  all  over  Russia  is  the 
State  monopoly  of  chemical  and  drug  stores.  Here, 
while  the  official  pretext  is  beneficence,  patriotism  gains 
some  unofficial  support.  The  apothecaries  in  Russia 
are  nearly  all  Germans;  native  enterprise  is  represented 
only  by  the  local  governing  bodies. 

The  Fourth  Step:  Municipal  Socialism. 
"  In  Russia  everything,  from  the  bakery  to  the  pub- 
lishing trade,  has  been  municipalised.  The  State  is 
content  with  carrying  on  the  transport  of  the  Empire, 
working  mines,  mismanaging  steel  works,  and  selling 
vodka,  but  the  local  governments  admit  no  limit  to 
their  enterprise  at  all.  The  Duma  and  the  Zemstvo 
sell  agricultural  machinery,  seed,  horses,  cattle,  sewing 
machines,  text-books,  medicines,  and  magic  lanterns; 
they  manage  theatres,  deliver  lectures,  translate  Milton 
and  Moliere,  and  expurgate  Dostoyeffsky  for  the  benefit 
of  the  masses.  While  the  city  of  London  is  wondering 
whether  it  will  ever  own  its  own  tramways,  the  city  of 
Tiflis  competes  with  the  retail  butchers,  and  sells  sew- 
ing machines  on  the  instalment  system  to  impecunious 
sempstresses.  This  municipal  enterprise  is  destined  to 
play  admirably  into  the  hands  of  M.  Witte.  The  local 
governments  are  acting  as  his  jackals,  eliminating  the 
private  trader  and  creating  vast  organisations  which  the 
State,  in  the  course  of  its  continuous  warfare  against 
free  local  government,  will  proceed  to  expropriate. 

Results. 

"As  the  result  of  this  system,  the  '  redistribution  of 
wealth,'  which  M.  Witte  assures  his  master  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  industrialism,  goes  on  with  ever- 
increasing  speed.  The  partition  of  spoils  at  first  sight 
appears  hardly  equitable,  for  while  the  State  has  but 
doubled  its  income  in  ten  years'  time,  the  capitalists 
have  decupled  theirs.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
probably  more  millionaires  and  more  paupers  in  Moscow 
alone  than  there  are  in  the  whole  of  England. 

"  His  Excellency  does  not  mention  that  the  con- 
sumption of  bread  per  capita  has  fallen  ojff  about  70 
lbs.,  that  the  rejected  from  military  service  have  in- 
creased about  14^  per  cent,  during  the  last  seven  years, 
and  that  the  people  in  the  richest  provinces  in  the 
Empire  have  come  to  live  so  miserably  that  the  in- 
crease in  their  numbers  has  altogether  ceased.  For 
the  beggarment  of  the  peasants,  begun  thirty  years  ago, 
has  been  consummated  within  the  last  ten. 

"  But  where  Liberalism  and  finance  diverge  there  is 
no  worse  retrograde  in  the  Tsar's  Empire.  Thus  we 
find  the  Liberal  Minister,  in  pursuit  as  usual  of  cen- 
tralisation, declaring  that  free  local  government  is  in- 
compatible with  Autocracy,  limiting  the  fiscal  inde- 
pendence of  the  Zemstvos,  regulating  the  labour  ques- 
tion with  secret  circulars,  and  using  censure  and  exile 
with  as  little  scruple  as  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod."  

By  a  strange  coincidence  there  are  this  month  two 
articles  on  Park  Lane  and  the  owners  of  the  houses 
there.  Both  articles  are  well  illustrated,  and  naturally 
both  writers  deal  chiefly  with  such  houses  as  those  ot 
Mr.  Beit,  Lord  Brassey,  Lord  Londonderry,  Captain 
Holford,  and  Lord  Tweedmouth.  In  the  "Lady's 
Realm,"  Horace  Wyndham  is  the  author,  and  in  "  Cai- 
eell's  Magazine"  it  is  A.  Wallis  Myers  who  writes. 
In  both  cases  the  articles  are  illustrated  by  specially 
taken  photographs.  From  these  accounts  the  value  of 
the  art  treasures  gathered  together  in  this  one  short 
street  must  be  almost  incalculable. 
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The  Krupps  and  Their  Steel  Works. 

In  the  "American  Review  of  Reviews,"  for  January, 
Mr.  KnoiT  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  works  of 
Krupp,  the  German  *'  Cannon   King.' 

Young  Krupp. 

"  Alfred  Krupp,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  charged 
with  the  double  responsibility  of  developing  his  father's 
inventions  and  supporting  his  mother  and  the  younger 
children.  The  former,  a  woman  of  remarkable  intellect 
and  energy,  remained  throughout  her  life  her  son's 
best  friend  and  business  adviser;  he  did  not  marry 
until  after  her  death,  in  1852.  Alfred,  first  of  all, 
endeavoured  to  extend  the  market  for  his  steel.  But 
his  inventive  mind  soon  led  him  to  undertake  experi- 
ments of  his  own.  A  roller  for  making  silver-plated 
spoons  proved  successful;  he  sold  the  patent  to  Eng- 
land for  a  round  sum,  and  at  last  he  had  sufficient 
capital  to  extend  his  plant.  He  first  attracted  public 
attention  in  1844  at  the  Deutsche  Gewerbe-Ausstellung 
in  Berlin,  where  he  exhibited  two  gun-barrels.  The 
official  report  dwells  on  the  *  extraordinary  service 
which  the  expositor  has  rendered  to  the  national  m- 
dustry  by  perfecting  the  manufacture  of  steel.'  This 
initiated  the  long  and  brilliant  series  of  his  exhibition 
successes;  the  huge  block  of  steel  which  he  always 
included  especially  excited  wide-eyed  wonder.  In  1847, 
he  began  his  experiments  of  making  cannon  from  cast 
steel.  He  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  steel  he  pro- 
duced was  superior  to  any  other  material  that  had  so 
far  been  used  for  that  purpose.  But  he  had  to  contend 
with  numberless  difficulties  and  disappointments,  in- 
volving heavy  sacrifices  of  time  and  money,  before  he 
could  induce  the  Prussian  Government, — ^which  he  was 
especially  anxious  to  win  over  to  his  side, — to  accept 
his  guns  and  cannons. 

"  At  last,  in  1859,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia, 
subsequently  Emperor  William  I.,  gave  an  order  for 
.300  cannon.  This  ended  Krupp's  period  of  trials, 
though  his  path  continued  to  be  strewn  with  difficul- 
ties,— as,  e.g.,  during  the  war  of  1866,  when  his  guns 
failed  to  give  satisfaction,  through  no  fault  of  his. 
The  Franco-Prussian  War,  finally,  resulted  in  victory 
for  Krupp,  through  the  victorious  German  arms  that 
had  been  forged  in  his  establishment.  To-day  the 
Krupp  system  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  German, 
Austro-Hungarian,  Italian,  and  Russian  artillery;  for 
-Germany,  he  has  furnished  all  the  fielu,  fortress,  naval, 
and  coast-defence  artillery.  DoAvn  to  1902  the  firm 
delivered  40,000  cannon  to  thirty-five  states.  Aside 
from  these  articles  of  war,  the  works  produce  chiefiy 
material  for  ships  and  railroads,  portions  of  machinery, 
and  steel  for  too^-^ 

The  Mammoth  Works. 
"  The  following  statistics,  compiled  in  1901,  may  give 
an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  establishment.  It 
includes  the  works  at  Essen;  the  Gruson  works  near 
Magdeburg;  the  Gennania  Werfi,  at  Kiel:  strc;  Avorks 
at  Annen;  four  plants, — ^respectively,  at  Rheinhausen, 
Duisburg,  Neuwied,  and  Engers,  with  18  furnaces  al- 
together— the  furnace  and  machine  works  at  Sayn; 
3  coal  pits;  500  ore  mines  in  Germany;  ore  mines  near 
Bilboa,  in  Spain;  wharves  at  Rotterdam;  stone  quar- 
ries; sand  and  clay  pits;  2  proving  grounds,  one  of  which 
has  a  range  of  fifteen  miles;  3  ocean  steamers  for  trans- 
portation; a  railway  system  with  110  kilometers  of  rail; 
44  locomotives;  1,900  cars;  a  telegraph  system  81  kilo- 
meters long,  with  31  stations;  a  telephone  system  360 
kilometers  long,  with  380  stations;  a  fire  department 
of  100  men.  In  the  works  at  Essen  there  are  1,600 
furnaces  and  smithies,  etc.;  5,300  pieces  of  machinery; 
141  steam  hammers,  including  one  of  50,000  kilograms. 


the  largest  in  the  world;  63  hydraulic  presses;  323 
stationary  boilers;  513  steam  engines,  with  a  total  of 
43,850  horse  power;  370  dynamos;  590  cranes.  In  1901, 
5,590  tons  of  coal  and  coke  were  used  daily,  or  as  much 
as  could  be  carried  on  13  trains  of  43  cars  each,  with  a 
capacity  of  10  tons  each.  The  amount  of  water  used 
per  year,  9,000,000  tons,  and  the  gas  for  lighting, 
500,000,000  cubic  feet,  run  up  to  figures  that  are  equalled 
by  few  large  cities.  January  1,  1902,  there  were  43,083 
men  employed  on  all  the  works,  more  than  24,000  of 
that  number  being  at  Essen. 

Business  Methods. 

"Alfred  Krupp  has  been  called  the  typical  German 
manufacturer.  Germany  certainly  owes  more  to  him 
than  to  almost  any  other  of  its  inventive  minds,  for 
he  has  made  that  country  the  leading  steel  producer 
of  the  world,  both  as  regards  quantity,  and  especially 
quality;  he  thus  realised  the  ambitions  with  which  the 
founder  of  the  establishment  opened  his  small  factory 
nearly  a  century  ago.  These  brilliant  results,  achieved 
by  one  man, — for  the  establishment  of  to-day  is  vir- 
tually the  product  of  Alfred  Krupp's  mechanical  genius, 
— are  largely  based  on  the  two  Krupp  maxims:  '  No 
good  steel  without  good  iron,'  and  '  The  establish- 
ment itself  must  furnish  whatever  it  requires.'  Fried- 
rich  Krupp  already  had  laid  down  the  principle  that 
the  best  raw  material  only  can  be  used  in  order  to 
produce  a  superior  grade  of  steel.  Alfred  Kj-upp  fur- 
ther enlarged  upon  this  principle.  It  is  characteristic 
of  him  through  his  career  that  he  was  tirelessly  experi- 
menting to  improve  the  quality  of  whatever  he  pro- 
duced. When  he  sent  a  huge  block  of  crucible  steel 
to  the  Exposition  at  London,  in  1851,  and  the  crowd 
stood  agape  at  this  monster,  the  steel  experts  could 
satisfy  themselves  that  it  was  not  only  the  biggest  but 
also  the  best  block  tliat  so  far  had  been  cast  in  one 
piece,  for  it  had  been  cleft  before  shipment  by  one  of 
Krupp's  giant  hammers,  so  as  to  show  the  perfectly 
even  texture  throughout  the  mass. 

"  The  second  Krupp  maxim,  '  The  establishment  it- 
self must  furnish  whatever  it  requires,  resulted  in  the 
gigantic  dimensions  of  the  works  as  seen  to-day.  Al- 
fred Krupp  began  to  make  his  own  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, in  order  to  be  independent  of  other  manufac- 
turers in  times  of  depression;  he  acquired  coal  and 
ore  mines  in  order  to  be  independent  of  foreign  strikers 
in  times  of  labour  trouble;  and,  finally,  he  acquired  two 
large  proving  grounds  for  testing  his  guns,  in  order 
to  be  independent  of  the  Prussian  military  commis- 
sion, with  which  he  had  frequent  conflicts.  Thus  he 
made  his  establishment  practically  autonomous.  A 
French  officer  exclaimed,  on  visiting  the  works:  '  But 
this  is  a  state  within  a  state;  a  thing  of  this  kind  would 
never  be  permitted  in  France!' 

"Alfred  Krupp's  executive  genius  appears  in  the  sys- 
tem of  division  of  labour  that  he  adopted.  Every  man 
had  his  post  assigned  to  him,  and  the  master  unerringly 
discovered  the  right  man  for  the  place.  As  the  es- 
tablishment branched  out  more  and  more,  making  it 
impossible  for  one  person  to  manage  alone,  he  instituted 
a  board  of  directors,  that  consists  to-day  of  fourteen 
heads  of  division,  and  a  president,  all  of  them  being 
men  of  especial  technical,  legal,  or  business  training. 
In  this  way  he  was  able  to  free  himself  from  the  de- 
tails of  the  worii,  while  he  always  remained  director- 
in-chief." 


Life  in  a  Cape  parsonage  on  the  back-veldt  is  very 
vividly  described  by  a  writer  in  "  Macmillan."  It 
might  serve  as  stage-scenery  for  a  novelist  wishing  to 
pitch  his  plot  on  the  veldt. 
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Some  Queens  Whom  I  Have  Known 

-^  By  Helene  Vacaresco. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Kings  and  Queens,"  Mile.  Helene 
Vacaresco  contributes  one  of  the  most  interesting  ar- 
ticles of  the  New  Year  to  the  "  Contemporary  Review." 
It  is  very  seldom  that  anyone  who  has  known  kings 
and  queens  so  intimately  as  Mile.  Vacaresco  has  the 
capacity  or  the  will  to  write  of  them  with  freedom  and 
philosophy  in  the  way  she  does.  The  soul  of  the 
article  is  not  in  its  anecdotes,  but  rather  in  its  subtle 
speculation  as  to  Ihe  efltect  of  the  etiquette  of  Courts 
upon  the  princes  and  princesses  who  form  the  centre 
of  the  pageant  of  royalty, 
R  She  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  sovereigns  would 
B  be  the  most  wretched  creatures  under  the  sun  were  they 
Pi  deprived,  not  only  of  their  moral  rights,  their  sceptres 
and  crowns,  but  nlso  of  all  small  and  great  attributes 
of  their  exalted  position.  They  enjoy,  no  doubt,  oc- 
casionally masquerading  incognito,  but  the  anomaly 
pleases  them  only  because  they  are  perfectly  certain 
that  they  are  only  playing  a  part,  and  can  resume  at 
will  their  interrupted  task  and  hide  themselves  in  the 
distant  haze  of  pomp  and  misery. 

Queen  Augusta  of  Germany. 

But  to  the  general  reader  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  article  is  its  anecdotes  of  queens  whom  she  has 
known.  The  first  whom  she  mentions  was  Queen 
Augusta,  first  Eivi  press  of  Germany,  whom  she  met 
at  Coblentz.  She  says  that  Queen  Augusta  possessed 
a  .spirit  and  ideas  of  her  own;  she  had  read  and  ad- 
mired Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  she  doted  on  Schiller, 
and  raved  about  the  minor  poets  of  that  romantic 
epoch.  She  was  very  old  and  frail  when  they  met; 
her  hands  were  trembling,  and  beneath  the  folds  of  a 
shawl  the  thin  body  seemed  to  grow  into  nothingness, 
but  she  was  anxious  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  a 
private  conversation  with  every  person  present: 

"  She  had  beforehand  inquired  about  our  pursuits  and 
domestic  life,  and  when  she  called  me  to  her  side,  when 
T  expected  that  her  words  would  be  as  faltering  as  her 
voice,  I  discovered  that  she  had  made  a  programme 
which  she  followed  minutely,  placing  many  a  kind  word 
in  favour  of  my  literary  tastes,  my  native  country,  and 
such  of  my  countrymen  as  she  had  known.  Then  she 
spoke  of  poets;  praised  Lamartine  and  Andre  Chenier, 
and  recommended  some  German  ballads  to  my  atten- 
tion. Although  the  lips  sternly  refused  to  do  service, 
the  unswerving  will  kept  strong  hold  of  her  failing 
faculties." 

Of  the  present  German  Empress,  she  says  that  she 
is  the  open  enemy  of  etiquette,  but  the  iron  chain  of 
education  and  discipline  is  upon  her: 

"  She  has  to  submit,  and  being  very  timid  herself, 
intimidates  everyone  else,  while  inwardly  she  smiles 
at  the  mistake.  Yet  her  only  fear  in  this  world  is 
the  risk  of  displeasing  her  husband.  For  his  sake 
she  v/illingly  endures  the  torment  of  being  a  tormentor, 
of  looking  quietly  on  while  the  unhappy  victim  toils 
through  the  folds  of  a  Court  mantle  and  draws  an  awk- 
ward foot  out  of  a  deep  curtsey.  Her  Majesty  is 
•womanly  and  pitiful  to  the  extreme;  her  eyes  only  are 
allowed  to  speak  compassion  on  such  occasions;  but  her 
daily  life  is  rendered  supportable  by  the  abolition  of 
many  disagreeable  functions:  she  would  really  like 
every  day  to  resemble  her  quiet  hours." 

The  Queen  of  Roumania. 
Mile.    Vacaresco's   best    stories    are,    however,    those 
about  Carmen  Sylva,  the  Queen  of  Roumania,      Of  the 


^Dowager  Queen  of  Italy,  she  says:  "She  likes  order, 
and  is  attached  to  etiquette;  even  in  her  conversation 
she  rarely  allows  a  personal  opinion  to  come  in  until 
she  has  led  the  way,  and  her  idea  of  the  divine  right 
of  monarchs  is  very  strict."  Carmen  Sylva,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  inveterate  enemy  of  pomp  and  eti- 
quette. One  day,  when  she  was  travelling  with  the 
Queen  in  Wales,  and  they  were  driving  through  the 
park  to  the  station,  she  was  startled  to  find  that  all  at 
once  the  carriage  came  to  a  sudden  stop: 

"  To  my  still  greater  astonishment,  the  whole  cortege 
was  made  to  return,  and  we  were  fast  brought  back  to 
the  front  door  of  the  house.  The  Queen  had  not 
spoken  another  word  after  having  uttered  an  express 
wish  to  go  back  to  the  castle.  I  could  not  understand 
what  Her  Majesty  desired  till  we  reached  the  threshold, 
and  then,  alighting  without  help  from  the  stately 
equipage,  the  Queen  exclaimed:  '  I  had  forgotten  to 
say  Good-bye  to  Miss  H.'  Miss  H.  was  the  governess 
of  the  children.  '  Please  call  Miss  H.,  will  you?'  And 
when  Miss  H,  made  her  appearance:  *  Do  forgive  me. 
I  was  so  sorry  to  leave  you  all  that  somehow  I  lost  my 
memory.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  and  remember  1 
will  never  forget  you.'  Mi>^s  IT.,  whose  eyes  were 
streaming  with  tears,  bent  low  and  kissed  the  proffered 
hand,  and  a  bur.st  of  such  genuine  enthusiasm  as  ie 
rarely  heard  sprang  to  the  lips  of  everyone  present." 

Drawbacks  of  Incognito. 

A  story  of  another  kind  tells  how,  when  she  visited 
Kew  Gardens  incognito,  the  Queen  forgot  her  incognito, 
and  began  to  praise  the  flowers  and  the  gardener  in 
her  royal  style,  and  being  short-sighted  she  could  not 
perceive  that  her  politeness  was  received  with  stolid 
indifference.  If  she  had  been  recognised  as  Queen  the 
gardener  would  have  been  overwhelmed  with  pride: 

"  But,  alas!  they  lacked  the  conventional  force  they 
would  have  carried  along  their  every  syllable  had  the 
man  only  guessed  who  was  the  lady  to  whom  his  rough 
voice  spoke  in  terms  rude  and  angry.  '  Will  you  go 
along?  This  has  lasted  more  than  ten  minutes.  You 
are  preventing  the  other  visitors  from  advancing.'  We 
had  in  vain  been  trying  to  join  the  Queen— the  crowd 
was  dense  between  her  and  ourselves,  and  when  I  was 
at  last  able  to  reach  her  and  hurriedly  reminded  her  of 
the  incognito  and  the  mistake  she  was  making.  Carmen 
Sylva  burst  into  childish  glee.  '  Now,'  said  she,  as  we 
found  ourselves  safely  out  of  the  hotnouse  and  far  from 
the  obnoxious  keeper,  *  whenever  I  hear  you  ladieo 
speak  again  of  my  personal  charm  and  attractive  man- 
ners, I  will  just  say  the  magic  words:  Kew  Gardens. 
Kew  Gardeners,  and  you  will  be  silenced.'  This  small 
event  was  duly  related  to  Queen  Victoria,  who  also 
laughed  very  much  when  I  imitated  in  her  presence  our 
Queen's  speech  to  the  gardener,  and  her  royal  de- 
meanour, thrown  away  upon  the  unconscious  man;  and 
then  Queen  Victoria,  turning  to  Carmen  Sylva,  said: 
'  You  see,  dear,  we  are  not  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  some 
of  us  seem  to  think.  Only  imagine  the  effect  of  all  wo 
say  and  do;  although  we  have  to  be  cautious  more  than 
any  other  women,  we  cannot  but  try  to  use  well  the 
formidable  weapons  we  wield  and  that  blood  and  rank 
confer  upon  us.*  " 

The  Monarchical  Idea. 

Carmen  Sylva,  Mile.  Vacaresco  says,  is  the  most 
sweet-tempered  lady  she  has  ever  known,  but  even  she 
cannot  emancipate  herself  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
monarchical  idea.  They  once  had  a  discussion  as  to 
the  comparative  misery  of  royalties  and  their  subjects: 

"The  more  I  enlarged  on  the  strain  of  suffering  im- 
posed by  fate  on  the  unhappy  victims  of  my  class,  the 
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more  the  Queen  insisted  upon  the  uncommon  amount 
of  wretchedness  which  was  or  had  been  the  portion  ot 
her  equals.  Soon  I  saw  that  even  Carmen  Sylva  seemed 
to  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  beings  who  were  su- 
perior in  blood  and  rank  had  been  greater  too  in  their 
comprehension  and  grasp  of  misery,  had  borne  an  un- 
usual load  of  distress  because  theirs  was  a  lot  unusual. 
In  fact,  for  those  privileged  few  she  also  wanted  to 
secure  the  privilege  of  bearing  and  understanding  pain 
better  than  others." 

Hence  Mile.  Vacaresco  concludes: 

"  The  idea  of  their  inborn  grandeur  is  to  monarchs 
and  princes  the  salt  and  cement  of  their  souls;  they  can 
justly  boast  of  the  discipline  taught  them  from  their 
earliest  childhood,  and  whose  maintenance  is  as  neces- 
sary to  them  as  their  own  breath.  Court  etiquette  is 
neither  a  nuisance  for  those  who  inspire  nor  for  those 
who  exercise  it;  it  gives  to  courtiers  and  great  per- 
sonages a  sense  of  their  personal  value  and  a  means 
of  gratifying  the  inward  respect  that  they  have  for 
themselves." 

Altogether,  Mr.  Bunting  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  secured  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  interesting  writers  of  the  day. 


Sir  William  Crookcs/  F*RS* 

A  Master-Worker  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Harold  Begbie  contributes  his  second  article  on 
master  workers  to  the  "  Pall  Mall  "  for  January,  and 
this  time  he  sketches  the  life  and  doings  of  Sir  William 
Crookes.  In  his  presidential  address  to  the  British 
Association,  with  reference  to  his  connection  with  the 
Psychical  Research  Society,  Sir  William  Crookes  said: 

"  To  stop  short  in  any  research  that  bids  fair  to 
widen  the  gates  of  knowledge,  to  recoil  from  fear  of 
difficulty  or  adverse  criticism,  is  to  bring  reproach  on 
Science.  There  is  nothing  for  the  investigator  to  do 
but  to  go  straight  on,  *  to  explore  up  and  down,  inch 
by  inch,  with  the  taper  his  reason;'  to  follow  the  light 
wherever  it  may  lead,  even  should  it  at  times  resemble 
a  will-o'-the-wisp.    I  have  nothing  to  retract!" 

No  Bridge  Between  the  Spiritual  and  the  Material. 

These  are  brave  words,  and  Mr.  Begbie  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  from  the  man  who  spoke  them  whether 
he  had  succeeded  in  coming  nearer  the  mystery, 
whether  he  was  able  to  handle  and  examine  it.  Says 
Mr.  Begbie: 

"  As  frankly  as  he  uttered  his  faith  to  the  British  As- 
sociation he  told  me  that  he  had  come  to  a  brick  wall. 
Still,  he  has  nothing  to  retract;  still,  he  believes  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  Science  to  gain  new  and  brighter 
glimpses  of  a  profounder  scheme  of  Cosmic  Law;— but, 
for  himself,  he  has  come  to  a  brick  wall. 

"  *  Thnre  is  no  bridge  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
material  world,'  he  said ;  '  and  I  don't  see  how  there 
can  be.'  " 

What  Hope  is  There  for  the  Future? 

Mr.  Begbie  gives,  among  others,  the  following  as  the 
most  important  results  of  his  conversations  with  Sir 
William  Ciookes: 

"  I  askrd  him  if  he  could  see  any  hope  that  Science 
will  one  day  unlock  the  Mystery,  and  fehow  us  wonders 
of  the  spiritual  world.  He  refused  to  prophesy.  His 
work  is  now  entirely  in  physic<al  science,  and  to  specu- 
late in  the  realms  of  metaphysics  offers  him  no  temp- 
tation.   *  But/  he  said,  '  if  you  had  come  to  me  a  hun- 


dred years  ago,  do  you  think  I  should  have  dreamed 
of  foretelling  the  telephone?  Why,  even  now  I  cannot 
understand  it!  I  use  it  every  day,  1  transact  half  my 
correspondence  by  means  of  it,  but  T  don't  understand 
it.  Think  of  that  little  stretched  disc  of  iron  at  the 
end  of  a  wire  repeating  in  your  ear  not  only  sounds,  but 
wor'ds— not  only  words,  but  all  the  most  delicate  and 
elusive  inflexions  and  nuances  of  tone  which  separate 
one  human  voice  <rom  another!  Is  not  that  something 
of  a  miracle?'  " 

With  regard  to  the  progress  of  Science  In  relation  to 
the  supersensual  boundaries  of  physical  existence  Mr. 
Begbie  says: 

"  His  attitude  is  this:  It  is  imposible  to  tell  whether 
Science  may  not  some  day  stumble  upon  the  Soul. 
Men  of  science  believe  more  than  they  can  expreae— 
spiritually  as  well  as  physically." 

The  Bridge  to  Come  from   the  Other  Side. 
And  again: 

"  The  main  fact  that  I  gather  from  conversation  with 
the  Professor  is  this:  that  to  expect  spiritual  revelar 
tions  from  physical  science  is  to  look  for  the  impos- 
sible. If  a  bridge  is  to  be  thrown  from  the  one  world 
to  the  other,  if  a  nexus  is  to  link  the  material  plane 
with  the  psychical  plane,  it  must  come  from  the  other 
side.  Physics  and  psychics  are  two  parallel  lines;  the 
one  is  a  thistle  from  which  no  man  shall  ever  gather 
the  grapes  of  the  other.  But  he  seems  to  hope — not 
enthusiastically,  or  with  any  attempt  at  prophecy — 
that  the  researches  of  the  Psychical  Society  will  event- 
ually  lead  to  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom. 

Telepathy  the  First  Step. 

"His  hope  is  founded  upon  telepathy.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  all  occult  phenomena  we  come  upon  the  radia- 
tions of  Thought.  To  plunge  into  spiritualism  until  we 
have  grasped  something  of  the  laws  governing  the 
transmission — without  the  agency  of  the  organs  of  sense 
— of  thought  and  images  from  one  mind  to  another,  is 
to  set  about  constructing  the  most  difficult  problem  in 
Euclid  without  a  knowledge  of  either  axiom  or  postu- 
late. We  must  prove  telepathy  before  we  can  proceed, 
and  prove  it  in  the  same  convincing  fashion  as  we  prove 
the  vibrations  in  solid  bodies,  in  the  air,  and  in  ether. 
When  once  this  is  mastered,  man  will  have  touched 
the  hem  of  the  garment  without  seam  woven  from  the 
top  throughout." 

Again  to  quote  Mr.  Begbie's  rendering  of  Sir  William 
Crookes'  views: 

"  *  Is  it  inconceivable  that  intense  thought  concen- 
trated towards  a  sensitive  with  whom  the  thinker  is  in 
close  sympathy  may  induce  a  telepathic  chain  of  brain- 
waves, along  which  the  message  of  thought  can  go 
straight  to  its  goal  without  loss  of  energy  due  to  dis- 
tance? And  is  it  also  inconceivable  that  our  mundane 
ideas  of  space  and  distance  may  be  superseded  in  these 
subtle  regions  of  unsubstantial  thought  where  "near" 
and  "far"  may  lose  their  usual  meaning?'  This  specu- 
lation he  emphatically  declares  is  '  strictly  provisional,' 
adding  characteristically,    *  I  dare  to  suggest  it.' 

"  That  is  his  present  attitude  towards  psychical  re- 
search: he  is  not  a  seeker,  but  a  suggester.  '  Whilst  it 
is  clear,'  he  says,  '  that  our  knowledge  of  subconscious 
mentation  is  still  to  be  developed,  we  must  beware  of 
rashly  assuming  that  all  variations  from  the  normal 
waking  condition  are  necessarily  morbid.' " 

Mr.  Begbie  closes  his  article  with  a  foreword  con- 
cerning the  next  subject  in  the  series.    He  says: 

"  There  is  in  London  a  man  of  science  who  for  two 
years   has   been   investigating   mental    healing   and    all 
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occult  phenomena.  He  was  commissioned  to  do  so 
by  a  newspaper,  and  his  investigations— curiously 
enough— have  brought  him  to  precisely  the  same  spot 
as  that  at  which  the  Professor  now  stands." 

The  scientist  referred  to  is  Mr.  Rawson,  and  the 
article  is  likely  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  the 
series. 


A  New  Kind  of  Scholar  Ship. 

The  English  "World's  Work"  for  January  contains 
a  rery  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Scaifc,  entitled  "The  Scholar  Ship."  Mr.  Rhodes, 
he  points  out,  has  given  facilities  for  colonials  studying 
English  life.  No  corresponding  advantage  is  enjoyed 
by  Englishmen,  and  though  large  sums  are  spent  every 
year  by  rich  men  in  sending  their  sons  around  the 
world,  the  net  result  of  their  studies  is  insignificant. 
"Punch's"  joke,  "Oh,  I  say,  Botticelli  isn't  a  wine,  it's 
a  cheese,"  probably  hit  hard  half  the  gentlemen  whose 
education  had  cost  their  fathers  £1,000.  The  cause 
of  this  is  that  young  men  go  on  their  travels  for  amuse- 
ment, not  for  study. 

A  Floating  University. 
Mr.  Scaife  would  remedy  this  by  taking  every  year 
a  certain  number  of  young  Englishmen  round  the  world 
in  a  Scholar  Ship,  The  ship  would  be  specially  de- 
signed, and  under  the  care  of  a  staff  of  masters  specially 
selected  for  the  purpose.  The  itinerary  would  include 
the  principal  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  United  States,  with  such  other  countries  as 
oould  conveniently  be  visited.  Eighteen  would  be  the 
best  age  at  which  to  make  the  voyage.  Regular  in- 
struction would  be  given  on  board  ship  about  the 
countries  to  be  visited— their  history,  their  geography, 
their  products  and  trade,  their  revenues,  and  the  ad- 
vantages they  offer  to  emigrants.  Foreign  coiintries 
would  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  ship  would 
hare  classrooms  and  laboratories,  and  it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  the  students  were  taught  some  of  the 
elements  of  seamanship  and  navigation. 

How  the  Scheme  Would  Work. 
Mr.  Scaife  proposes  to  submit  his  proposal  to  colonial 
educational  authorities,  and  asks  for  criticism  from  all 
quarters.  He  proposes  to  make  his  scheme  self-support- 
ing, and  plans  out  his  budget  and  expenses  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

Charter  of  steamer  of  3,000  tons  register,  at 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ton 
per  month.  (This  includes  wages  and 
food  of  captain,  officers,  and  crew,  and 

all  ship's  stores) £22,500 

Coals,   say,   150  days'   steaming,   at  30  tons 

per  day,  say 6,000 

Cost  of  feeaaig  200  boys  and  20  other  per- 
sons,   at    ten    shillings    per    head    per 

week 5J20 

Headmaster's  salary 800 

Salary  of  second  master 400 

Salary  of  10  assistant  masters,   at  average 

of  £300 3,000 

Doctor,  matron,  and  nurses 1,000 

Other    expenses    (including    cost   of    special 

tuition)  in  port 3  000 

Cost  of  management,  offices,  etc 2,200 

£43,620 

Assuming  tliat  a  fee  of  £250  were  charged  for  each  boy, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  should  be  a  fair  margin  of  profit, 
which,  if  realised  in  actual  experience,  would  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  formation  of  an  association  to  build  and 
fit  out  a  vessel  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose. 


Finally,  Mr.  Scaife  says,  the  students  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  good  use  of  their  time,  and  prove  that 
they  had  really  observed  and  compared  everything  seen 
by  them: 

"As  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Scholar  Ship 
would  be  to  develop  the  individual  powers  of  the 
students  and  exercise  their  powers  of  observation,  it 
might  be  well  to  stimulate  effort  in  these  directions  by 
offering  a  prize,  equal  in  value  to  the  entire  cost  of  the 
trip,  to  the  boy  who  kept  the  best  diary  of  the  voyage, 
and  thus  gave  evidence  of  the  most  accurate  observation 
and  the  greatest  originality.  This  diary  might  be  illus- 
trated with  advantage  by  photographs  taken  and  de- 
veloped by  the  boy  himself." 


Browning  Under  Fire. 

Mr.  Philip  Wicksteed  contributes  to  the  "  Contem- 
porary Review"  a  study  of  Robert  Browning  which, 
in  spite  of  much  cordial  appreciation  of  the  poet's 
worth,  will  be  remembered  chiefly  for  its  onslaught  on 
his  accuracy.  He  speaks  of  Browning's  "indifference 
to  fact."  He  "  cares  less  than  other  poets  even  for 
facts  of  Nature."  "  Combined  indefiniteness  of  state- 
ment and  neglect  of  fact  is  habitual  with  Browning." 
The  same  habit  appears  in  Browning's  "  contempt  for 
historical  facts."  "  Sordello  "  is  pronounced  "  one  huge 
anachronism."  After  alluding  to  Browning's  extra- 
ordinary breadth  of  sympathy,  which  makes  us  con- 
ceive ourselves  capable  of  the  greatest  heights  and 
lowest  depths  of  human  possibilities,  the  writer  declares 
there  is  often  moral  exaltation,  but  seldom  ethical 
enthusiasm,  or  even  sound  moral  indignation  in  Brown- 
ing's work.  There  is  even  "absence  of  anything  ap- 
proaching to  social  enthusiasm.  There  is  no  resentment 
of  social  wrong,  no  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  earth." 

Browning  an  Individualist,   if  Anything. 

Browning  is  "  an  Individualist,  if  he  is  anjrthing." 
The  rights  and  wrongs,  the  habits,  the  fears,  and  the 
fates  of  classes  do  not  interest  him: 

"  Now,  this  is  a  very  startling  fact,  because  moat 
people,  say  between  the  years  1880  and  1895,  it  asked 
what  poet  best  represented  the  life  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  all  its  aspects,  would  have  answered  *  Brown- 
ing,* and  most  of  those  same  people,  if  asked  what  was 
the  most  characteristic  trend,  the  most  proper  passion 
of  their  time,  would  have  answered,  '  The  sense  of 
social  wrong  and  social  hope.'  .  .  .  That  so  many 
readers  who  are,  or  think  they  are,  inspired  by  social 
enthusiasms  should  never  have  marked  the  absence  of 
social  ideals  in  their  favorite  poet,  is  a  wonderful  testi- 
mony to  the  invigorating  power  of  his  optimism,  and 
the  vital  force  of  his  noble  humanity,  tenderness  and 
toleration.  He  has  strengthened  social  reformers,  too, 
on  the  side  where  they  most  needed  strength,  for  he 
has  perpetually  kept  them  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
social  reforms  can  only  bear  their  ultimate  fruits  in 
individual  experiences,  and  that  society  only  exists, 
apart  from  its  members,  by  a  figure  ot  speech.  Brown- 
ing is  the  poet  of  the  individual,  and  it  is  in  the  indi- 
vidual, after  all,  that  all  social  results  must  at  last  be 
realised." 

Mr.  Wicksteed  differs  from  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke 
when  he  says  there  is  nothing  specifically  English  about 
Browning: 

"  To  us.  Browning,  for  all  his  width,  remains  in  fibre 
profoundly  English;  and  the  ordinary  middle-class  Eng- 
lishman finds  in  him  a  man  who  knows  everything,  has 
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been  everywhere,  and  sympathises  with  everyone,  and 
yet  tells  him  at  the  end  of  it  all  that  he,  the  English- 
man, is  roughly  right  in  his  morals,  his  theology,  and  his 
general  ideas,  and  need  not  look  down  upon  himself  in 
the  least." 


Emilc  Zola  the  Man* 

Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly,  than  whom  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  better  biographer  of  Zola,  writes  of  his 
friend  in  the  January  "Pall  Mall  Magazine."  The 
article  is  illustrated  by  many  photos  taken  by  Zola, 
who  was  an  ardent  photographer. 

First  Impressions. 

Mr.  Vizetelly  first  saw  Zola  in  the  early  seventies 
of  last  century,  and  he  gives  the  following  as  being 
what  he  saw  then: 

"  The  impression  that  I  have  retained  is  one  of  a  pale, 
shabby,  silent,  and  observant  individual,  with  a  curi- 
ously misshapen  nose,  by  which  on  sundry  subsequent 
occasions  I  recognised  him.  There,  at  Versailles,  he 
was  always  very  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  speaking  little 
and  listening  a  great  deal,  with  the  air  of  one  who  found 
the  political  turmoil  of  the  time  rather  hard  to  under- 
stand." 

The  writer  traces  M.  Zola's  progress  towards  the 
celebrity  he  afterwards  attained  very  interestingly,  and 
also  of  his  sojourn  in  England. 

Why  He  Was  Not  an  Academician. 

In  connection  with  the  failure  of  the  novelist  to 
obtain  election  to  the  French  Academy,  Mr.  Vizetelly 
quotes  M.  Zola  as  saying: 

"  I  overlooked  one  point  in  my  Academical  cam- 
paigns. As  the  Academy  elected  Renan,  and  in  past 
times  repeatedly  evinced  a  Voltairean  spirit,  I  did  not 
imagine  that  my  free-thinking  views  would  prove  an 
obstacle  of  any  great  importance.  But  I  forgot  Dupan- 
loup,  and  I  discovered— such  is  the  influence  one  priest 
may  exercise  and  transmit — that  since  his  time  the 
Academy  has  been  infected  with  clericalism.  In  other 
respects  I  should  have  ended,  I  think,  by  beating  down 
opposition;  but  I  became  a  very  militant  free-thinker; 
I  wrote  *  Lourdes,'  I  wrote  *  Rome;'  and  those  books, 
far  more  than  my  earlier  works,  made  me  *  impossible ' 
as  an  Academician." 

Glimpses  of  the  Great  Novelist. 

Of  the  personal  characteristics  of  M.  Zola,  Mr.  Vize- 
telly writes,  with  more  special  reference  to  his  stay  in 
England: 

"  One  thing  which  struck  me  more  than  ever,  during 
that  period  of  companionship,  was  Zola's  spirit  of  ex- 
treme orderliness.  He  never  left  his  work  lying  about; 
he  never  read  a  newspaper  without  carefully  folding 
it  up  and  putting  it  in  its  appointed  place  after  perusal ; 
he  preserved  all  the  string  of  the  parcels  I  took  him, 
tying  it  up  neatly  and  consigning  it  to  a  special  drawer. 
.At  home,  and  this  was  his  practice  in  Paris  and  at 
Hedan,  as  well  as  in  England — he  wore  a  loose  work- 
ing jacket,  a  flannel  shirt  and  slippers.  If  he  had  to 
go  out,  he  dressed — in  four  or  five  minutes — and  on  his 
return  he  immediately  reassumed  his  costume  d'in- 
terieur." 

He  worked  always  by  preference  in  a  cold  room,  with 
windows  open.  "  Heat  sapped  one's  energy,"  he  said; 
"  cold  spurred  one  on  " : 

"  Throughout  his  life  he  remained  more  or  less  ner- 
vous, almost  timid,  in  public.  If  he  addressed  a  gather- 
ing of  people,  he  read  what  he  had  to  say,  for  fear  lest 


he  should  break  down.  Thus  he  was,  in  a  sense,  of  a 
retiring  disposition. 

"  Perhaps  his  chief  characteristics  were  energy,  con- 
scientiousness, and  kindliness. 

"  He  loved  the  poor;  if  he  spent  money  in  collecting 
curios,  he  also  did  much  good  unobtrusively,  almost  by 
stealth.  He  was  fair  in  all  his  dealings,  and  whrti 
once  he  had  chosen  a  friend  it  was  never  he  wl8*> 
sought  to  sever  the  friendship." 


How  to  Teach  Children  English 

Mr.  Wells'  fourth  paper  on  "  The  Making  of  Man- 
kind"  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review"  is  devoted  lo  a 
discussion  of  the  beginnings  of  mind  and  language. 
Mr.  Wells  takes  himself  very  seriously,  and  prescribe! 
with  unhesitating  confidence  all  the  details  of  nursery 
management,  even  as  to  the  shape  of  the  toys  with 
which  children  ought  to  be  amused.  What  he  says 
of  the  fashionable  mother  is  very  much  to  the  point. 
He  describes  her  as  rushing  into  the  nursery,  a 
breathlessly  preoccupied,  excessively  dressed,  cleverish, 
many-sided,  fundamentally  silly,  and  universally 
incapable  woman,  who  vociferates  a  little  conventional 
affection  as  she  slaps  a  kiss  or  so  upon  her  offspring, 
and  then  leaves  the  child  to  the  boring  care  of  its 
bored  hireling  for  another  day.  Mr.  Wells  declares 
that  the  ideal  environment  for  a  child  should  contain 
the  almost  constant  presence  of  the  mother;  and  that 
a  woman  who  enjoys  the  full  rights  of  a  wife  without 
a  complete  discharge  of  the  duties  of  motherhood 
profits  by  the  imputation  of  things  she  has  failed  to 
perform. 

White  Negro  Language. 

But  the  most  important  part  oj.  Mr.  Wells'  paper  i» 
devoted  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  method 
by  which  children  learn  the  English  language.  He 
says  that  English  is  atrociously  taught  and  atrociously 
and  meanly  written.  In  its  completeness  it  presents 
a  range  too  ample  and  appliances  too  subtle  for  the 
needs  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  profess  to 
speak  it.  The  barbarians  of  our  streets,  our  suburban 
white  negroes  with  a  thousand  a  year  and  the  conceit 
of  Imperial  destinies,  live  in  our  mother  tongue  as 
some  half-civilised  invaders  might  live  in  a  gigantic 
and  splendidly  equipped  palace.  Therefore  he  would 
not  trouble  children  with  any  language  excepting  their 
own,  but  this  he  would  teach  with  energy  and 
common  sense.  We  have  to  revive  this  scattered, 
warped,  tarnished  and  neglected  language  of  ours  if 
we  wish  to  save  the  future  of  our  world,  for  at  present 
this  world-wide  ignorance  of  English  is  the  darkest 
cloud  upon  the  fair  future  of  our  confederated  peoples. 
In  England  if  one  talks  beyond  the  range  of  white 
negro  English  one  commits  a  social  breach.  In  order 
to  amend  this  he  thinks  it  would  be  possible  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  one  accent,  one  idiom,  and  one  into- 
nation throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

A  Standard  of  Pronunciation. 
He  thinks  it  possible  that  a  standard  of  English 
pronunciation  could  be  set  up  with  which  the  child 
could  be  familiarised  from  the  first.  He  would  have 
all  school  teachers  compelled  to  read  out  long  passages 
in  the  standard  accent  before  they  could  be  appointed 
to  teach.  He  would  add  an  aural  test  in  the  .standard 
pronunciation  to  the  entrance  examination  for  all  pro- 
fessions. Mr.  Wells  proceeds  to  suggest  that  a  irr^at 
deal  might  be  done  by  spending  a  few  thousand?  in 
the  systematic  study  of  the  most  educational  method 
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of  dealing  with  children  in  the  first  two  or  three 
yoars  of  me.     He  says: 

"  The  same  course  is  to  begin  by  establishing  the 
proper  way  to  do  the  thing,  to  develop  a  proper  me- 
thod, and  demonstrate  what  can  be  done  by  that  me- 
thod in  a  few  selected  schools,  to  prepare  and  render 
acceptable  the  necessary  class  books,  and  then  to  use 
examination  and  inspector,  grant  in  aid,  training  col- 
lege, lecture,  book  and  pamphlet  to  spread  the  sound 
expedients.  We  want  an  English  Language  Society,  of 
affluent  and  vigorous  people,  that  will  undertake  this 
work.  And  one  chief  duty  of  that  society  will  be  to 
devise,  to  arrange  and  select,  to  print  handsomely,  to 
illustrate  beautifully  and  to  sell  cheaply  and  vigor- 
ously everywhere,  a  series  of  reading  books,  and  per- 
haps of  teachers'  companions  to  these  reading  books, 
that  shall  serve  as  the  basis  of  instruction  in  standard 
English  throughout  the  whole  world.*' 

What  is  wanted  is  a  little  quintessential  book,  so 
food  that  imitation  would  be  difficult,  and  so  cheap 
and  universally  sold  that  no  imitation  would  be  profit- 
able. After  having  got  this  quintessential  book  he 
would  supplement  it  by  other  books  which  would  show 
how  English  might  be  taught: 

"  If  a  few  men  of  means  and  capacity  were  to  orga- 
nise a  committee  with  adequate  funds,  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  specially  endowed  men  for  the  exhaustive 
study  of  developing  speech,  publish  a  digested  report, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  good  writer  or  so,  pro- 
duce very  cheaply,  advertise  vigorously,  and  dissemi- 
nate widely  a  small,  clearly  printed,  clearly  written 
book  of  pithy  instructions  for  mothers  and  nurses  in 
this  matter  of  early  speech,  they  would  quito  certainly 
effect  a  great  improvement  in  the  mental  foundations 
of  the  coming  generation." 

He  thinks  £100,000  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
Tide  text  books,  standard  phonographs,  and  cheap 
classics.  What  is  wanted  is  an  industrious  committee, 
who  with  this  £100,000  would  bring  out  a  series  of 
books  and  pen  a  model  course  of  instruction,  which 
they  would  make,  try  over,  criticise,  revise  and  alter. 
Then,  having  marked  out  the  right  way,  they  would 
lure  or  drive  the  scholastic  profession  along  it. 

Mr.  Wells  in  this  paper  considers  what  he  would 
do  with  the  child  only  up  to  the  age  of  five  years. 
What  he  would  do  with  him  from  five  to  ten  will 
probably  be  told  in  the  next  paper.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  some  of  his  suggestions,  there  is  no 
doubt  he  has  indicated  a  felt  want  which  it  would  be 
well  if  we  were  to  set  about  attempting  to  supply  in 
one  way  or  another. 


A  Nation  of  Weaklings. 

Are  We  Coming  to  That? 

"National  Health:  A  Soldier's  Study,"  is  the  title 
e€  a  very  ommous  article  in  the  "  Contemporary  Re- 
view "  by  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Maurice.  His 
experience  of  Army  invalids  at  the  Herbert  Hospital 
led  him  to  investigate  the  percentage  of  refusals  and 
discharge  of  the  physically  unfit.     He  states: 

"  It  has  been  for  many  years  true  that  out  of  every 
five  men  who  wish  to  enlist  and  primarily  offer  them- 
selves for  enlistment,  you  will  find  that  by  the  end  of 
two  years'  service  there  are  only  two  men  remaining 
ia  the  Army  as  effective  soldiers." 

Only  Two  Fit  Men  Out  of  Every  Five. 
On  this  fact  he  interpolates  the  remark: 


"  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  the  necessity  for 
compulsory  service,  universal  service,  conscription,  or 
what  not  of  that  kind,  if  there  are  more  men  willing 
to  enlist  than  we  should  require  if  they  only  were 
fit  material  for  soldiers.  No  one  that  I  am  aware  of 
has  ever  proposed,  under  any  system  of  compulsory 
service,  that  we  should  increase  our  existing  army  in 
a  higher  proportion  than  that  of  five  to  two.  Yet  we 
have  here  under  our  voluntary  system  five  men  offering 
themselves  for  enlistment  for  every  two  of  whom  we 
make  soldiers." 

The  Secret  in  Hl-fed  Infancy. 

The  immediate  causes  of  physical  breakdown  are 
heart  weakness,  pneumatic  troubles,  and  rheumatism, 
with  their  sequelae.  Fewer  cases  than  he  had  expected 
were  traceable  to  unmentionable  causes.  The  common 
cause  was  a  generally  low  and  anaemic  condition  of  tb<' 
whole  body.  Two  special  causes  are  mentioned — flat 
feet  and  bad  teeth.  Bad  teeth  are  traced  to  an  in- 
adequate supply  of  milk  during  infancy.  Milk  is 
harder  for  the  poor  to  obtain  in  the  country  than  it  is 
in  towns.  I  remember  Thomas  Carlyle  once  mention 
ing  this  as  a  lamentable  result  of  our  railway  system. 
In  his  early  days  the  country  poor  had  at  least  plenty 
of  milk.    Now  it  is  all  sent  up  to  the  large  towns. 


What  Shall  Be  Done  in  South  Africa? 

In  the  "  Empire  Review "  two  writers  deal  with 
"  The  Road  to  Settlement  in  South  Africa."  The  first 
writer,  Mr.  C.  de  Thierry,  thinks  too  much  is  being 
hoped  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  visit.  He  pleads  for 
an  attempt  to  create  a  British  preponderance  in  South 
Africa  by  emigration  from  England: 

"  There  must  be  an  organised  system  of  emigration 
to  South  Africa  for  years  to  come,  and  it  must  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Government.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  race  problem  be  settled;  in  no  other  way 
can  the  Afrikanders  be  made  to  understand  that  their 
ideal  is  impossible;  in  no  other  way  can  South  Africa 
work  out  her  own  political  salvation." 

This  gives  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer  clearly 
enough;  but  how  does  he  propose  to  meet  the  natural 
increase  of  the  Afrikander  population? 

Wanted,  British  Farmers. 

Mr.  Saxon  Mills,  late  editor  of  the  "Cape  Times," 
writes  against  the  idea  of  "  leaving  the  Cape  alone, 
and  trusting  to  the  North  to  ensure  a  British  South 
Africa."     He  says: 

"  What  is  needed  is  a  yearly  grant  of  Imperial  money 
to  provide  passages  for  selected  men  and  women  to  the 
Cape,  and  within  the  Cape  an  efficient  scheme  of  land 
settlement  and  development  which  will  find  employ- 
ment for  the  newcomers. 

"  We  have  been  building  Imperial  supremacy  at  the 
Cape  on  far  too  narrow  a  basis  of  British  stock.  We 
have  expected  that  a  competing  race,  singularly  inde- 
pendent and  stubborn  and  national  in  sentiment,  would 
patiently  submit  to  foreign  rule,  however  legitimate 
and  well-founded.  The  Cape  remains  the  colony,  par 
excellence,  which  England  must  hold,  even  if  the  whole 
white  population  there  should  desire  separation.  It 
is  for  her  to  justify  and  re-establish  her  supremacy  by 
sending  thither  many  of  the  best  of  her  sons  and 
daughters,  and  to  solve  by  that  soundest  of  methods  a 
racial  conflict  which  otherwise  promises  to  be  per- 
ennial." 
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The  Rev.  W.  Greswell  writes  in  the  "Fortnightly 
Review "  a  very  interesting  article  upon  farming  in 
South  Africa.  He  thinks  that  something  might  be 
done  in  settling  British  colonists  on  the  land;  but  the 
net  eflfect  of  his  paper  is  to  increase  our  misgivings 
as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  any  such  scheme 
upon  a  large  scale.  He  suggests  that  British  colonists 
should  be  grouped  near  townships,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  feeling  of  veldt  loneliness  and  veldt  isolation 
growing  upon  them  too  much.  He  also  makes  the 
suggestion  that  large  areas  of  commonable  land  should 
be  added  to  the  freeholds  of  any  new,  and  even  of  all 
old,  existing  dorps  or  townships.  A  large  common 
and  a  native  location  more  or  less  under  municipal 
management  supervised  by  municipal  officers  would,  he 
thinks,  solve  many  difficulties. 


The  Inimitable  F.  C.  G» 

Mr.  F.  Carruthers  Gould  is  the  subject  of  the 
"  Strand  "  illustrated  interview.  Mr.  R.  de  Cordova 
is  the  interviewer.  The  great  caricaturist  sayg  that 
political  caricature  has  always  been  an  instinct  with 
him.  His  first  experiment  in  that  line  was  when  he 
was  a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven  during  a  Parliamentary 
election  in  Barnstaple,  where  his  family  was  then 
living. 

Forty  Years  in  Reaching  His  Vocation. 

One  of  his  first  victims  was  an  old  gaoler,  who  com- 
plained to  the  Mayor  for  "  a-caricaturin'  *'  of  them 
both!     Mr.  Gould  continues: 

"My  father  being  an  architect  I  was  always  in  the 
midst  of  paper  and  pencils,  and  what  I  may  call  the 
machinery  of  drawing;  but  somehow  I  never  took  to 
architectural  work.  Nor  did  I  ever  intend  to  take 
up  drawing  as  a  profession.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  I  was  sixteen  I  went  into  a  bank,  where  I  re- 
mained for  four  years.  There  I  amused  myself  in 
spare  intervals  by  caricaturing  the  customers  as  well 
as  the  difiFerent  events  in  the  town.  At  twenty  I 
eame  to  London,  and  was  still  without  any  idea  of 
art  except  as  a  hobby.  I  went  into  a  stockbroker's 
office,  and  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
change, and  remained  one  for  over  twenty  years.  I 
found  the  Stock  Exchange  a  very  fruitful  ground  in- 
deed for  personal  caricature,  and  an  excellent  school, 
for  there  was  every  variety  of  personality,  and  very 
marked  individuality  among  the  members." 

From   "Truth"   to   "Westminster." 
At  last  his  fate  began  to  find  him.    In  1879  he  com- 
menced illustrating  the  Christmas  numbers  of  "  Truth," 
and  kept  on  doing  so  till  1895.     His  subsequent  career 
may  be  told  in  his  own  words: 

"My  next  public  work  was  for  the  *  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette' at  about  the  time  of  the  Parnell  Commission. 
Then,  when  Mr.  Stead  left  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  be- 
came the  editor,  I  contributed  a  weekly  cartoon  on 
political  subjects,  though  I  was  not  regularly  on  the 
ataflf.  When  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Aetor,  and  Sir  George  Newnes  started  the  '  Westmin- 
ster Gazette,'  which  practically  took  over  the  staff  of 
the  old  '  Pall  Mall,'  I  continued  as  an  outside  con- 
tributor, doing  Parliamentary  sketch  work  as  well  until 
Mr.  Cook  went  to  the  '  Daily  News.'  Mr.  Spender 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  I  was  appointed 
assistant  editor  of  the  'Westminster,'  though  my 
principal  work  is  the  supplying  of  the  cartoons,  four  of 
which  appear  at  least  every  week.  .  .  . 


"  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  often  one's  youthful  ideals 
arc  realised,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  I  had  had  my 
choice  when  I  was  young,  I  should  have  selected  the 
work  I  am  doing  now,  the  developing  of  political  ideas 
on  a  daily  paper." 

His  Art  and  His  Day's  Work. 

Of  the  essentials  of  the  art  in  which  he  stand  h 
unique,  Mr.  Gould  remarks: 

"  To  do  this  three  things  are  requisite:  you  must 
be  interested  in  politics,  you  must  have  a  very  clear 
idea  of  the  moral  you  are  trying  to  convey,  and  yo» 
must  have  the  faculty  of  giving  a  recognisable  likeness 
of  the  people  with  whom  you  deal.  This  last  has  al- 
ways been  a  strong  point  of  mine,  if  I  may  say  so 
myself." 

Of  his  day's  work  he  gives  the  following  account: 

"  My  editorial  work  occupies  me  all  the  morning, 
but  at  about  half-past  twelve  I  begin  my  drawing, 
and  an  ordinary  cartoon  takes  a  good  three  hours'  hartl 
work.  I  draw  one  afternoon  for  the  next  morning's 
paper;  but  when  I  go  down  to  the  House  the  sketches 
I  draw  in  tne  evening  appear  in  next  day's  paper,  as  I 
send  them  off  at  once  to  be  reproduced." 

How  His  Victims  Like  It. 

A  very  interesting  question  is  raised,  the  answer  t« 
which  will  impress  most  folks  with  its  manifest 
truth: 

"  You  want  to  know  the  effect  of  one's  work  on  the 
people  we  caricature?  Well,  so  fat  as  I  can  tell,  1 
have  never  yet  found  anyone  who  resented  it.  One 
great  reason  is  that  one  keeps  malice  out  of  one's 
drawing,  as,  in  my  opinion,  the  introduction  of  any- 
thing malicious  would  cause  the  caricaturist  to  lo%e 
his  point.  If  a  statesman  thinks  a  wrong  has  been 
done  him  in  a  cartoon,  I  have  found  he  resents  it  less 
than  if  a  wrong  argument  had  been  used  against  him 
in  words,  or  if  he  had  been  misrepresented  in  that 
way.  As  an  example  of  the  attitude  of  the  people 
caricatured  towards  the  caricaturist,  I  may  refer  to  the 
fact  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Chamberlain  sent  nuc 
his  photograph,  with  *  From  the  Real  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain to  the  Author  of  the  Fictitious  Chamberlain  * 
written  on  the  back.  You  may  have  heard  that  in 
acknowledging  the  receipt  I  wrote  that  *  it  is  difficult 
to  discriminate  between  the  two.'  I  assure  you  I 
never  wrote  that  or  anything  of  the  kind." 


I 


A  Lesson  from  Russia. 

In  an  article  in  "  Social  Tidskrift "  (No.  6),  dealing 
with  the  Purity  Movement,  which  has  lately  been 
causing  a  wholesome,  but  as  yet  ineffectual,  ferment 
in  Sweden,  where  the  prostitiiiion  of  women  remains 
a  traffic  protected  and  controlled  by  the  State,  com- 
ment is  made  upon  the  new  law  in  Russia,  which 
equalises  the  legal  status  of  illegitimate  and  legitimate 
children,  and  makes  the  father  responsible,  under 
heavy  penalties,  for  the  keep  of  his  illegitimate  child 
as  well  as  for  its  mother.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  effort  to  discover  the  paternity  of  an  ille- 
gitimate child  is  forbidden. 

No.  7  of  "  Social  Tidskrift "  has  an  interesting  article 
on  the  first  of  the  Homes  for  Unmarried  Mothers, 
which  was  planned  by  the  Women's  Temperance 
Society,  "  The  White  Ribbon,"  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  was  opened  on  September  14  at  Chris- 
tiania.  Here  the  unmarried  mothers  live  with  their 
children,  nurse  them,  work  for  them,  those  who  are 
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able  finding  employment  elsewhere  during  the  day, 
and  paying  only  a  small  sum  for  their  board  and 
lodging  in  the  home.  These  small  sums,  supplemented 
by  the  contributions  obtained  from  the  fathers  of  the 
little  ones,  will  be  found  sufficient,  it  is  hoped,  to  keep 
the  home,  which  is  small  and  unpretentious,  on  a 
sufficiently  firm  footing  to  encourage  the  founding  of 
others.  "  The  woman  may  for  her  sin  have  to  bow 
her  head  before  her  God,  but  for  her  motherhood 
she  shall  be  helped  to  hold  it  high  among  her  fellow 
creatures." 


Arctic  Discovery  Completed. 

Sir  Clements  Markham,  president  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  writing  in  "  Good  Words "  for 
January,  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  "  the 
last  piece  of  Arctic  discovery  which  remained  has  been 
completed;"  that  "  the  whole  scheme  of  Arctic  geog- 
raphy is  at  length  discovered  and  explained."  This 
jubilant  announcement  is  called  forth  by  the  return 
•f  Captain  Sverdrup  and  Commander  Peary  from  the 
Arctic  regions.  The  learned  writer  reviews  the  history 
of  Arctic  exploration  during  the  last  three  centuries. 
He  brushes  contemptuously  aside  the  idea  that  dis- 
covery of  the  North  Pole  is  the  true  aim  of  Arctic 
exploration.  He  says:  "With  a  capable  commander 
and  a  proper  system  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  Pole  from  the  nearest  land  so  far  as 
distance  is  concerned."  He  thinks  it  a  feat  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  work  of  McClintock  and 
Mecham,  whose  journeys,  if  aimed  directly  north- 
wards, would  have  carried  them  to  the  Pole  and  back 
with  several  hundred  miles  to  spare.  He  recalls  that 
he  independently,  but  at  the  same  time  as  Nansen, 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  continuous  westward  drift 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  Nansen  put  this  theory  to 
splendid  verification.  After  his  work,  there  only  re- 
mained the  exploration  of  the  wide  gap  between 
Prince  Patrick  Island  and  Aldrich's  farthest.  When 
1Sv.erdrup  returned  on  the  "  Fram  "  to  Norway  in  last 
August,  this  last  gap  had  been  filled  in.  Sir  Clementa 
♦beerves,  in  conclusion: 

"  The  geography  of  the  Arctic  regions  can  now  be 
studied  and  understood,  after  gallant  and  persevering 
efforts  to  obtain  the  information,  which  have  occupied 
three  centuries.  Sverdrup  has  placed  the  last  stone 
on  the  last  pinnacle  of  the  edifice  of  our  Arctic  know- 
ledge. .  .   . 

"  It  is  in  this  completion  of  the  work  that  the  great 
importance  of  Sverdrup's  discoveries  consists.  He  has 
forged  the  last  link.  There  are  interesting  bits  of 
work  to  be  finished  here  and  there.  Further  magnetic 
observations,  especially  round  the  position  of  Rosss'g 
aorth  magnetic  pole,  are  needed.  More  deep-sea 
soundings  in  many  directions  would  be  acceptable. 
But  the  main  features  of  Arctic  geography  are  now 
made  known  to  us,  and  can  be  described  in  their  re- 
lations to  each  other  as  a  connected  whole.  The  work 
of  centuries  is  finished;  and  we  may  now  turn  to  the 
other  and  still  unknown  polar  region,  with  the  glorioua 
ory  of  *  Southward  Ho!*  " 

The  whole  article  suggests  the  extraordinary  dii- 
tance  between  the  vulgar  and  the  scientific  idea  of 
achievement.  Had  Sverdrup  sacrificed  geographical 
science  to  what  Sir  Clements  contemptuously  calls 
"pole  hunting,"  and  reached  the  pole,  the  woiid 
would  have  rung  with  his  exploits.  At  present  his 
Bame  is  unknown  to  the  Man  in  the  Street. 


Glimpses  of  Morocco. 


The  "  Lady's  Realm "  for  January  contains  an  in- 
teresting and  well-illustrated  article  entitled  "  Wander- 
ing Englishwomen  in  Morocco,"  by  Isabel  Savory.  The 
article  gives  us  many  pleasant  insights  into  life  in  that 
disturbed  country,  which  the  Avriter  visited  together 
with  another  lady.  Speaking  of  the  poor  women,  she 
says: 

"  Born,  according  to  Mohammedan  custom,  to  work 
for  man  and  bear  children,  with  a  different  and  inferior 
heaven  in  prospect,  country  women  are  the  transport 
animals  in  the  north.  Meeting  a  man  driving  a  donkey, 
his  wife  staggering  behind  under  a  load  of  charcoal, 
and,  lately  from  England,  you  ask,  *  Why  not  put  the 
charcoal  on  the  donkey?'  Your  answer  from  the  man 
will  be,  *  It  is  too  heavy  for  the  donkey.'  " 
And  later  points  the  differences  between  the  lot  of 
rich  and  poor  women: 

"  They  lie  at  the  opposite  poles,  these  women  of 
Morocco.  On  the  one  side  the  country  women — beasts 
of  burden;  on  the  other,  the  petted  wives  of  the  rich, 
reared  in  a  hotbed  of  sensuality  and  intrigue — so  many 
sumptuously  prepared  offerings  at  the  feet  of  their 
husbands." 

Tortofc  in  the  Twentieth  Ccnttftry. 

Another  writer  gives  in  "  Cassell's  Magazine  "  some 
gruesome  details  of  prison  life  and  tortures  in  Morocco. 
The  latter  are  so  reminiscent  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Inquisition  that  one  almost  forgets  that  this  is  the 
twentieth  century.    He  says:  • 

"  The  torture  of  offenders,  real  and  suspected,  has 
been,  and  is  still,  much  practised.  Much  ingenuity  is 
shown  in  the  infliction  of  pain — such  devices  as  the 
rubbing  of  red  pepper  into  the  eyeballs,  pulling  out  the 
tongue  with  a  fishhook,  tying  up  the  wrists  at  a  height 
from  the  ground.  At  the  death  of  the  late  Sultan  a 
pretender  proclaimed  himself  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  had  a  certain  success.  When  presently 
overcome  by  the  legitimate  authorities,  he  was  seized, 
bound,  and  thrown  down,  when  chillies  were  applied 
to  the  inside  of  his  mouth  till  it  swelled  in  exquisite 
pain,  and  he  was  desired  to  shout  out  his  titles  and 
qualities  as  much  as  he  pleased,  being,  of  course,  unable 
to  utter  a  word.  After  that  he  was  thrown  into  gaol 
to  rot  there  till  he  died.  A  refinement  of  cruelty  is  the 
torture  by  the  *  iron  glove,'  as  it  is  called.  A  lump  of 
quicklime  is  placed  in  a  man's  hand,  which  is  closed 
up  into  a  fist.  Then  the  fis-t  is  tightly  bound  with 
leather  thongs  and  plunged  into  a  tub  of  cold  water. 
The  agony  soon  becomes  extreme.  The  torture  is  con- 
tinued for  eight  or  ten  days,  until  in  the  end  morti- 
fication ensues  and  probably  death." 


The  Conflict  in  Morocco* 

Ion  Perdicaris,  who  has  lived  for  thirty  years  in 
Morocco,  gives  a  very  gloomy  account  of  the  present 
situation  in  that  country.  Writing  in  the  January 
number  of  the  "Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,"  he  gives 
the  following  reasons  for  the  present  troubles.  Of 
course,  the  policy  of  reform  to  which  the  young  Sultan 
has  committed  himself  is  precisely  the  policy  to  which 
the  natives  generally  are  most  averse: 

"  To  begin  with,  there  is  the  natural  jealousy  inspired 
amongst  the  old  Moorish  party,  both  at  Court  and 
throughout  the  country  generally,  by  the  rapid  rise  to 
favour  and  power  of  the  young  Vizier,   Si  Mehdi  El 
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Menebbi,  vvhi:>  it  will  be  remembered  visited  England 
last  spring  as  an  Imperial  envoy  in  company  with  Kaid 
(now  Sir  Harry)  Maclean.  Secondly,  there  is  the  dis- 
approval aroused  by  the  extravagant  outlay  entailed 
by  these  missions  to  London  and  Berlin,  as  well  as 
those  to  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  to  which  latter  cities 
T»en  Suleiman  was  sent." 

Disorders  have  occurred  at  the  gates  of  Tetuan  ana 
Tangier — a  thing  hitherto  unheard  of: 

"Although  these  so-called  insurgents  may  have  suf- 
fered serious  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  their  too  fre- 
quently cruel  and  unscrupulous  officials,  still,  though 
such  provocations  have  been  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  present  moment,  yet,  during  a  residence  of  over 
thirty  years  in  the  country,  the  writer  has  never  known 
a  single  case  where  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  liave  dared  lay  hands  on  even  the  most 
obnoxious  agents,  of  the  Basha  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, much  less  to  seize  the  offender  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  the  Basha  himself,  as  occurred  at  the  village 
of  Ain  Asesh,  not  two  hours  from  Tangier,  on  Novem- 
ber 4.  The  Basha  himself,  upon  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, was  obliged  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  while  his 
unfortunate  Kaid,  El  Mechuar,  was  cruelly  tortured 
for  forty-eight  hours,  and  his  eyes  burnt  out  with 
branding-irons. 

An  Anglo-French  Alliance.  -— — 

'•  Of  course,  rumour  here  has  been  rife  of  late  con- 
cerning the  alleged  understanding  between  England  and 
France  regarding  the  Morocco  question,  but  such  ques- 
tions cannot  be  discussed  in  official  circles.  .  .  . 
Still,  even  the  humblest  inhabitant  of  this  motley  town 
realises  that  the  neutralisation  of  Tangier  forms  the 
basis  of  the  passive  agreement  between  the  two  great 
Powers  more  directly  concerned  in  the  Morocco  ques- 
tion. 

"  If  to  this  could  be  added  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  being  declared  a  free  port,  then  might  Tangier  soon 
become  a  prosperous  and  rapidly  growing  community; 
for  it  is  the  gate  city  of  a  rich  agricultural  region, 
beyond  which  lie  the  unexplored  mineral  resources  of 
the  mighty  Atlas  range." 

The  Decay  of  Parliamentarism. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  writing  in  the  "  Positivist 
Review  "  for  January,  says : 

"The  Positivist  theory  of  government  does  not  rest 
absolutely  on  the  Parliamentary  system;  but  for  nearly 
two  centuries  this  has  been  the  ideal  of  British  states- 
manship. The  twentieth  century,  however,  exhibits 
the  Parliamentary  system  as  '  on  its  trial/  to  use 
Prince  Albert's  famous  phrase  fifty  years  ago,  if  it  be 
not  already  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  In 
Germany  the  Reichstag  has  been  reduced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Parlement  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  body  required 
to  register  the  decrees  of  the  Government.  In  Eng- 
land, the  powerful  instrument  of  a  Khaki  majority 
enables  a  retrograde  Ministry  to  make  wars  and  com- 
mercial treaties,  to  undermine  Free  Trade,  to  endow  a 
Church,  at  will,  to  force  a  new  Education  Act,  a  new 
Water  rate,  on  an  unwilling  nation  by  means  of  the 
Closure,  that  is,  by  its  arbitrary  fiat.  And  now,  it 
seems,  the  same  mechanical,  and  temporary,  majority 
enables  it  to  waive  '  thfe  privileges  of  Parliament'— 
that  is,  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  British  Consti- 
tution. The  next  step  will  be  to  pass  the  Budget  en 
bloc,  without  debate,  or  even  simpler,  to  transfer  it 
from  the  Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  only 
another  antiquated  *  privilege  '  to  suspend." 


Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  Trusts. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  writes  in  the  "  Century  "  on  the 
President  and  the  Trusts.  He  opens  with  a  significant 
generalisation: 

"  In  American  politics,  leadership  never  shapes  the 
issues;  it  vindicates  itself  by  the  strength  it  shows  in 
meeting  them  as  they  arise." 

This  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Mr,  Roose 
▼elt.     He  says: 

"  Hardly  anything  could  have  been  farther  from  Mr. 
Ivoosevelt's  mind,  in  the  Ion"!:  years  of  attention  to^ 
]')ublic  affairs  through  which  he  was  undergoing  his 
training  for  the  Presidency,  than  that  he  should  some 
day  be  regarded  as  leader  of  a  crusade  against  the 
money  power.  Not  merely  by  training  and  association, 
but  by  natural  bent  of  mind,  his  opposition  to  all  the 
so-called  vagaries  of  Populists  and  anti-monopolists  wa- 
unsparing. 

"Always  and  everywhere  in  his  discussion  of  Indus 
trial  and  economic  conditions  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  con 
ceded  the  legitimacy  of  the  general  growth  and  develop 
ment  of  modern  business  methods.  He  has  favoure(t 
no  measures  that  would  strike  at  honest  enterprise  or 
that  would  injure  meritorious  industry." 

As  Governor  of  New  York,  and  again  as  Presiden* 
of  the  United  States— 

"  His  plea  was  for  publicity,  and  for  the  better  di.^ 
tinguishing  of  the  legitimate  and  well-managed  trusts 
or  combinations  from  those  which  were  either  oppres 
sive  in  their  monopolistic  methods  or  else  were  mere 
stock-jobbing  and  swindling  schemes." 

Who  are  the  Aggressors? 

While  Governor  of  New  York  he  favoured  the  pass- 
age of  a  Bill  to  subject  Trusts  to  an  ordinary  tax,  such 
as  is  paid  by  farmers  or  merchants  or  working-men 
The  great  corporations,  aggrieved  by  this  action,  sue 
ceeded  in  shunting  Mr.  Roosevelt  into  the  Vice-Presi 
dency,  where  they  supposed  he  could  do  no  harm.  His 
first  message  as  President  dealt  with  the  question  of 
Trusts,  but  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  secure  the  approval 
of  the  captains  of  industry  and  the  capitalistic  leaders. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  President's  speaking 
tours  in  August  and  September  of  1902  marked  a 
new  departure  in  his  attitude  towards  Trusts.  Dr. 
Shaw  combats  this  assumption,  and  says  that  the  real 
change  was  in  the  attitude  of  the  Trusts  themselves. 

*'  The  more  sensational  newspapers,  and  especially 
those  which  had  always  favoured  the  anti-Trust  posi- 
tion, by  the  ingenious  use  of  strong  headlines,  conveyed 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  leading  a  new 
crusade  against  the  Trusts.  But  to  read  his  speeches 
was  to  discover  that  he  was,  in  the  most  conservative 
and  good-tempered  way,  merely  presenting  the  views 
which  he  had  formulated  in  his  message,  and  whicl) 
reasonable  men  had  go  generally  accepted  as  sensible 
and  sound." 

An  Impartial  Enforcer  of  Law. 

When  the  Northern  Securities  Company  practically 
amalgamated  the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  lines,  the  union 
was  challenged  as  illegal,  and  the  President  remitted 
the  matter  to  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Knox.  Mr. 
Knox  replied  that  it  was  illegal,  and  was  at  once  in- 
structed to  institute  proceedings  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law.  Dr.  Shaw  says  that  the  President 
had  been  similarly  asked  to  bring  the  law  to  beav 
against  the  Coal  Trust  and  Steel  Trust,  but  on  th( 
advice  of  Attorney-General  Knox  took  no  action: 
but  against  the  Beef  Trust  he  has  instructed  Mr.  Knox 
to  proceed.    Dr.  Shaw  declares  that  the  President  in 
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these  cases  was  acting  upon  what  he  regarded  as  the 
one  simple  and  safe  principle— that  of  enforcing  the 
law  always  and  exactly  as  he  finds  it,  and  without  fear 
or  favour.  It  does  not  follow  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  personally  uphold  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law; 
but  as  long  as  it  is  law  he  will,  as  chief  magistrate, 
enforce  it.  Whatever  crusade  there  is,  Dr.  Shaw  seems 
to  suggest  that  it  is  of  the  Trusts  against  the  law,  not 
of  the  President  against  the  Trusts. 


The  Father  of  Mrs.  Caudle. 

Douglas  Jerrold,  born  January  3,  1803,  is  recalled  in 
a  Centenary  article  in  "  Temple  Bar  "  by  Lewis  Mel- 
vlle.  The  son  of  an  actor,  he  entered  the  Royal  Navy 
as  &  midshipman,  left  the  service  in  1815,  and  became 
a  compositor  on  a  London  paper.  He  sent  the  editor 
an  anonymous  criticism  of  a  play  then  running  in 
London,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  setting  it  up,  with  a 
request  from  the  editor  for  further  contributions.  So 
his  literary  career  began.  All  through  his  life  worried 
by  "  the  eternal  want  of  pence,"  he  at  last  found  a  fat 
berth  of  £1,000  a  year  as  editor  of  "  Lloyd's."  "  Less 
a  humourist  than  a  wit,"  the  writer  kindly  provides  the 
reader  with  characteristic  specimens  of  his  genius.  A 
few  of  these  may  be  quoted  here: 

"  When  Thackeray  had  stood  sponsor  to  a  child,  it 
was  Jerrold  who  exclaimed:  *  Good  Lord,  Thackeray, 
I  hope  you  did  not  present  the  infant  with  your  own 
mug!'  and  again  when,  during  the  period  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Papal  aggression,  it  was  rumoured  that 
Thackeray  had  a  leaning  towards  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  someone  remarked,  '  Why,  they  are  Romanising 
old  Thack.,'  Jerrold,  remembering  the  great  man's 
broken  nose,  remarked,  'Then  I  hope  they  will  begin 
at  his  nose.' 

"  Mrs.  Glover  complained  that  her  hair  was  turning 
ip-ey  from  using  essence  of  lavender.  Jerrold  asked 
her   '  whether  it  was  not  essence  of  thyme?' 

"  The  bore  of  a  company  said  of  a  certain  tune,  '  It 
carries  me  away  with  it.'  '  For  goodness'  sake,'  said 
Jerrold,  '  let  somebody  whistle  it.' 

Wit  iu  Epigram. 

"A  theatrical  friend,  who  was  both  extravagant  and 
poor,  was  always  sending  round  the  hat  to  his  ac- 
quaintances and  friends.  Once  Jerrold  contributed. 
Twice  Jerrold  contributed.  When  a  third  appeal  was 
made,  Jerrold  inquired,  '  How  much  would  put  you 
straight?'  '  Oh,  only  a  four  and  two  noughts,'  was  the 
reply.  '  Well,'  said  Jerrold,  '  this  time  you  may  put 
me  down  for — one  of  the  noughts.'  In  Jerrold's  novels 
the  conversation  was  bright  enough,  and  not  infre- 
quently studded  with  epigrams:  '  Fortune  is  painted 
blind  that  she  may  not  blush  to  behold  the  fools  who 
belong  to  her.'  '  Some  men  get  on  in  the  world  on  the 
same  principle  that  a  sweep  passes  uninterruptedly 
through  a  crowd.'  *  Fanatics  think  men  like  bulls:  they 
must  be  baited  to  madness  ere  they  are  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  die.' 

"  Of  one  he  remarks:  *  He  wore  his  hatred  of  man- 
kind as  he  would  have  worn  a  diamond  ring — a  thing 
at  once  to  be  put  in  the  best  light  and  to  be  very 
proud  of;'  of  another,  a  pessimist,  that  *  he  wouldn't 
allow  that  there  was  a  bright  side  to  the  moon;'  and 
a  third,  Mr.  Jericho,  is  declared  to  be  a  most  matter- 
of-fact  man :  '  Talk  to  him  of  Jacob's  ladder,  and  he 
would  ask  the  number  of  the  rungs.'  " 

But,  the  writer  concludes,  "  his  principal  claim  to  re- 
membrance ifl  as  the  author  of  '  Mrs.  Caudle's  Lec- 
tures.' " 


Favourite  Texts  of  Famous  People. 

Under  this  heading,  D.  Loinaz  contributes  to  the 
"  Sunday  Magazine "  the  first  instalment  of  distin- 
guished selections.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
late  Primate  was  "  not  aware  of  having  any  favourite 
text."  Many  eminent  names  endorse  the  conviction 
of  Mr.  Lang:  "All  texts  are  good,  and  I  am  unwillin;;: 
to  make  selections." 

The  Archbishop  of  York  announces  that  it  is  against 
his  rule  ever  to  contribute  to  periodical  literature. 

After  these  negative  answers  follow  the  more  positive. 

The  late  Queen  Victoria's  favourite  text  is  said  ta 
have  been:  "  Love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.  Love 
faileth  not." 

Lord  Avebury  sends  selections  from  Deuteronomj' 
XXX.  and  1  Corinthians  xv.,  to  which  he  would  add 
the  whole  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Dean  Farrar's  choice  is  "  God  is  Love." 

Count  Tolstoy:  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you." 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  was  emboldened  to  enter  the 
ministry  by  the  call  to  Jeremiah. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles  Warren  mentions  the 
15th  Psalm,  "  Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  Thy  taber- 
nacle?    Who  shall  abide  in  Thy  holy  hill?  " 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon  confesses  that  the  text 
which  occurs  to  him  oftener  than  perhaps  any  other  is. 
•'  What  is  that  to  thee?    Follow  thou  Me." 

Sir  George  Williams,  founder  of  the  Y.M.C.A.:*  "  M" 
sheep  hear  My  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they 
follow  Me,"  etc. 

Rev.  Prebendary  Peploe:  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee." 

Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley:  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  find- 
eth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 


John  Ruskin^s  Index  Expurgatorius. 

Books  Rtibbishy  and  Poisonous. 

Mr.  W.  fetead  contributes  to  "Success"  for  January 
a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  which  John  Ruskin  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  when  he  was  assistant  editor 
of  the  "Pali  Mall  Gazette."  Mr.  Cook  brought  out  in 
those  days  a  "  Pall  Mall  Extra,"  suggested  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  list  of  the  Best  Hundred  Books.  He  sent 
the  list  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  returned  it  scored  through 
and  blotted.  "  Putting  my  pen  lightly  through  the 
needless  and  blottesquely  through  the  rubbish  and  poi- 
son of  Sir  John's  list,  I  leave  enough  for  a  life's  liberal 
reading  and  choice  for  any  true  worker's  loyal  reading." 

Needless  Books. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  needless  books: 
"  Marcus  Aurelius,  '  Meditations.'  Confucius,  '  Ana- 
lects.' Aristotle,  '  Ethics.'  Mahomet,  *  Koran.'  Apos- 
tolic Fathers.  St.  Augustine,  *  Confessions.'  Thomas 
a'Kempis,  *  Imitations.'  Pascal,  *  Pensees.'  Spinoza. 
Butler,  •  Analogy.'  iN'^ibelungenlied.  Mallory,  *  Mort 
d'Arthur.  Mahabharata.  Firdusi.  Sheking.  So- 
phocles. Euripides.  Southey.  Longfellow.  Home. 
Macaulay.  Froude.  Goethe's  Faust.  Thackeray. 
George  Eliot.      Kingsley.      Bulwer  Lytton. 

Poisonous  and  Rubbish. 
"Gibbon,  'Decline  and  Fall.'  Voltaire,  'Charles 
XII.'  and  '  Louis  XIV.'  Hume,  '  History  of  England.' 
Grote,  *  History  of  Greece.'  Mill,  '  Political  Economy.' 
Darwin,  '  Origin  of  Species.'  Adam  Smith,  '  Wealth  of 
Nations.'  Locke,  *  Human  Understanding.'  Cook, 
*  Voyages.'  " 
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Why  lie  Blotted  Out  These  Books. 

Answering  Mr.  Cook's  question  why  he  blotted  out 
these  books,  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote: 

"  1.  Grote's  '  History  of  Greece.'— Because  there  is 
probably  no  commercial  establishment,  between  Charing 
Cross  and  the  Bank,  whose  head  clerk  could  not  write 
a  better  one,  if  he  had  the  vanity  to  waste  his  time 
on  it. 

"  2.  '  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.' — Because  religious 
people  nearly  always  think  too  much  about  themselves; 
and  there  are  many  saints  whom  it  is  much  more  de- 
sirable to  know— the  history  of  St.  Patrick  to  begin 
with — especially  in  modern  times. 

'•  3.  *  John  Stuart  Mill.'— Sir  John  Lubbock  ought  to 
have  known  that  his  day  is  over. 

"  4.  Charles  Kingsley.— Because  his  sentiment  is  false 
and  his  tragedy  frightful.  People  who  buy  cheap  clothes 
are  not  punished  in  real  life  by  catching  fevers;  social 
inequalities  are  not  to  be  redressed  by  tailors  falling  in 
love  with  bishops'  daughters,  or  gamekeepers  with 
•quires';  and  the  story  of  '  Hypatia  '  is  the  most  ghastly 
in  Christian  tradition,  and  should  forever  have  been 
left  in  silence. 

"  5.  Darwin. — Because  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  know 
what  he  is,  and  not  to  think  of  the  embryo  he  was,  nor 
the  skeleton  that  he  should  be.  Because,  too,  Darwin 
has  a  mortal  fascination  for  all  vainly  curious  and  idly 
ipeculative  persons,  and  has  collected  in  the  train  of 
him  every  impudent  imbecility  in  Europe,  like  a  dim 
comet  wagging  its  useless  tail  of  phosphorescent 
nothing  across  the  steadfast  stars. 

"6.  Gibbon.— Primarily  none  but  the  malignant  and 
the  weak  study  the  decline  and  fall  of  either  state  or 
organism.  Dissolution  and  putrescence  are  alike  com- 
mon and  unclean  in  all  things;  any  wretch  or  simpleton 
may  observe  for  himself,  and  experience  in  himself  the 
process  of  ruin;  but  good  men  study,  and  wise  men 
describe,  only  the  growth  and  standing  of  things,  not 
their  decay. 

"  For  the  rest.  Gibbon's  is  the  worst  English  that  was 
ever  written  by  an  educated  Englishman.  Having  no 
imagination,  and  little  logic,  he  is  alike  incapable  either 
of  picturesqueness  or  wit;  his  epithets  are  malicious 
without  point,  sonorous  without  weight,  and  have  no 
office  but  to  make  a  flat  sentence  turgid. 

"  7.  Voltaire. — His  work  is,  in  comparison  with  good 
literature,  what  nitric  acid  is  to  wine,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  air.  Literary  chemists  cannot  but  take 
account  of  the  sting  and  stench  of  him,  but  he  has  no 
place  in  the  library  of  a  thoughtful  scholar.  Every  man 
of  sense  knows  more  of  the  world  than  Voltaire  can 
tell  him;  and  what  he  wishes  to  express  of  such  know- 
ledge he  will  say  without  a  snarl." 


A  Sketch  of  Hall  Cainc* 

The  "  Young  Woman  "  for  January  contains  a  very 
readable  article  upon  "  Hall  Caine  as  I  Know  Him," 
by  G.  B.  Burgin.    He  says: 

"  It  is  a  curious  thing  about  Mr.  Hall  Caine  that, 
for  an  author,  he  is  not  a  particularly  observant  man. 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  incomparable  when  dealing  with 
the  little  island  which  he  has  virtually  made  his  own; 
but  put  him  in  unfamiliar  surroundings,  and  he  occa- 
sionally makes  mistakes.  In  getting  his  general  effect 
he  sometimes,  to  use  a  sporting  term,  'comes  a  cropper' 
over  details.  For  instance,  there  was  that  memorable 
case  where  the  winner  of  the  Derby  is  weighed  as  well 
aH  his  jockey.    It  is  said,  however,  that  in  this  instance 


a  compositor  inserted  the  incident  as  a  joke,  and  that 
a  proof-reader  passed  it  without  noticing.  There  was 
also  that  other  error  about  a  ball  being  given  in  the 
operating  theatre  of  a  hospital.  And  that  reminds  me 
that,  after  all,  in  '  The  Christian '  Glory  Quayle  did 
not  do  so  badly  for  herself,  for  she  became  by  marriage 
Lady  Storm;  and  this  result  seems  to  me,  although  I 
have  no  authority  for  saying  so,  equally  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  critics  and  the  author.  Whilut 
depicting  that  deathbed  marriage,  I  doubt  whether  the 
author,  in  his  spiritual  absorption,  realised  its  social 
effect  on  Glory's  after  life." 

As  a  Companion. 

Mr.  Caine  is  the  most  delightful  host  in  the  world, 
says  Mr.  Burgin: 

"  I  once  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  in  the  Isle  of  M;iu, 
and  that  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances.  At 
last  I  grew  tired  of  thinking  about  the  things  I  would 
like  to  do,  and  left  everything  to  him,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  knew  every  inch  of  the  island,  could 
tell  you  all  its  many  legends,  invest  each  part  of  it 
with  the  charm  of  his  own  personality.  He  told  you 
about  the  place  as  if  he,  too,  were  there  for  the  first 
time,  and  found  it  equally  fresh.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  obtain  an  insight  into  Mr.  Caine's  individuality 
is  when  the  midnight  hour  is  waning  fast,  and  he 
begins  to  tell  you  of  some  experience  of  foreign  travel, 
some  theory  he  has  conceived  about  a  human  soul. 
He  is  always  at  his  best  about  midnight,  and  has  a 
beautiful  *  speaking  voice,'  rich,  deep,  full,  with  a  clear, 
flowing  method  of  telling  a  story.  One  day  he  was 
chatting  about  books.  The  critics  had  misunderstood 
a  point  in  a  novel  of  mine.  Such  a  thing  had  happened 
before,  but  this  time  I  was  annoyed.  Now  that  I  know 
better,  it  always  puzzles  me  how  a  critic  can  have  time 
to  understand  anything  in  a  book.  .  .  .  Well,  the 
critics  had  failed  to  grasp  the  deep  inner  meaning  ot 
this  book  of  mine,  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine  explained  to  me 
how  it  was  that  I  had  also  failed  to  make  the  matter 
perfectly  plain.  '  Send  me  the  plot  of  the  next  book,' 
he  said  kindly.  *  I'll  just  run  through  it  and  tell  you 
how  it  strikes  me.'  After  that,  how  could  you  have 
a  single  unkind  thought  about  a  man  who  was  willing 
to  take  all  that  trouble  for  you  when  he  had  plenty  of 
things  of  his  own  to  worry  about?" 


The  Sacred  City  of  Lhassa  Revealed. 

Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun  writes  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Lhassa  and  Tibet  in  the  January  "  Corn- 
hill."  He  gives  briefly  an  account  of  the  various  at- 
tempts, successful  and  otherwise,  which  have  been 
made  to  penetrate  to  the  city  of  the  Grand  Lama.  It 
seems  to  be  the  general  belief  that  the  feat  has  always 
proved  impossible,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
and  it  is  generally  to  be  seen  that  those  adventuring 
either  with  large  trains  or  from  the  Chinese  frontier 
are  the  ones  doomed  to  failure.  There  is  now  living 
quietly  in  India  a  man  who  has  been  in  Lhassa  and 
knows  about  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  it.  His  report 
to  the  Indian  Government,  obtainable  long  since  in 
Russia,  has  been  rescued  from  obscurity  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  will  soon  be  published. 

What  is  Lhassa  Like? 

Mr.  Colquhoun  says: 

"  It  is  not  difficult,  by  means  of  the  descriptions  of 
Hue  and  our  traveller,  to  conjure  up  a  picture  of  the 
sacred  city;  and  considering  that  architecture  in  Tibet 
is  usually  of  the  most  unornamental  character,  a  bird's- 
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eye  view  must  be  more  impressive  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. Dominating  everything  is  the  rugged  mass  of 
Potala,  the  palace  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  itself  some  nine 
stories  high  in  the  centre,  probably  about  300  feet  high, 
and  surmounting  a  conical  hill.  Flags  and  strings  ot 
coloured  rags  wave  and  flutter  in  the  breeze  from  every 
window,  and  the  gilt  domes  and  roofs  glitter  in  the 
sunshine.  Round  Potala  are  towers,  chapels,  and 
pavilions,  gleaming  with  gold  and  silver,  and  below  lies 
the  town,  from  whicn  an  avenue  of  giant  trees  leads 
to  the  palace.  The  centre  of  the  city  is  the  great  temple 
or  cathedral,  from  which  all  the  streets  radiate.  Here 
are  also  the  Government  ofiices.  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  clay  and  sun-dried  bricks,  while  those  of  the  richer 
class  are  built  of  brick  or  stone,  hewn  into  square 
blocks  and  neatly  fitted.  They  are  all  given  a  coat  of 
whitewash,  which  with  the  red-painted  woodwork  of 
the  doors  and  windows  imparts  a  fictitious  air  of  clean- 
liness. Windows  are  sometimes  glazed,  but  more  often 
papered  in  Chinese  fashion,  and  the  buildings  rise  from 
two  to  four  stories,  some  having  towers  and  gilded 
roofs.  Within,  the  most  striking  characteristic  is  the 
dirt.  Very  few  have  any  chimney  or  hole  for  smoke, 
which  is  expected  to  find  its  way  out  of  door  or  win- 
dow. Nevertheless,  the  ceilings  are  frequently  silk,  the 
walls  hung  with  satin  or  brocade  and  the  floors  glossy, 
but  the  effect  is  that  of  a  gaudy  squalor.  For  fur- 
niture Tibetans  have  stuffed  rags  or  flat  cushions  to 
sit  on,  with  miniature  tables  on  which  food  is  set. 
Tea    is    drunk    all    day    long,    a    favourite  form  being 

*  buttered  tea,'  a  concoction  of  tea  leaves  stewed  and 
mixed  with  rancid  butter  and  barley  flour.  Mutton 
and  yak  beef  are  eaten  in  great  quantities,  but  our 
traveller  speaks  of  the  '  tsamba,'  or  barley  gruel,  as  the 

*  national  food.' " 

The  Dalai  Lama. 

The  life  of  the  little  Incarnate  Buddhas,  who  occupy 
the  central  position  in  Lhassa  and  of  the  Buddhist 
faith,  seems  to  be  a  very  unpleasant  one,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  writer's  account  of  what  Manning  and  the 
Abbe  Hue  saw  on  their  visits: 

"  The  hall  at  the  top  of  the  palace  in  which  the  poor 
little  fellow  sat  was  full  of  solemn  lamas,  motionless 
and  silent  as  the  grave,  each  with  his  eyes  fixed  steadily 
on  the  tip  of  his  own  nose.  In  the  midst  of  this  grave 
assemblage  sat  the  sacred  head  of  the  Buddhist  religion, 
a  bright,  fair-complexioned  boy  with  rosy  cheeks,  large 
and  penetrating  eyes,  and  an  Aryan  type  of  counten- 
ance. His  frame  was  thin  with  fastings  and  prayers, 
and  one  cannot  help  feeling  heartsick  at  the  thought  of 
the  poor  child,  a  mere  puppet  in  reality,  though  in- 
vested with  so  much  sanctity,  cut  off  by  no  fault  of  his 
own  from  all  the  joys  of  youth,  and  probably  destined 
to  die  a  violent  death  in  his  early  manhood,  since  the 
powers  that  be  prefer  a  young  and  helpless  Dalai  Lama. 
No  wonder  that  Manning,  when  he  visited  the  Dalai 
Lama  of  his  time,  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
beautiful  face  of  the  doomed  child,  and  that  he  felt  his 
•yes  full  of  tears." 

How   the  Dalai   Lama   is   Chosen. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  gives  an  interesting  account  of  how 
the  choice  of  this  chief  priest  is  arrived  at: 

"At  present  the  choice  of  this  chief  priest  of  Bud- 
dhism is  decided  in  a  curious  fashion.  When  the  time 
for  reincarnation  arrives  (i.e.,  on  the  death  of  a  Dalai 
Lama),  search  is  made  among  certain  families  for  a 
child  in  which  the  spirit  is  reincarnated.  Narrowing 
the  selection  down  to  three  by  the  consultation  of 
omens,  they  bring  the  three  babies  to  the  temple,  and 
draw  lots  for  them.  The  unsuccessful  ones  are  re- 
warded by  a  sum  of  money;  the  unfortunate  successful 
one  takes  up  his  residence  at  Potala." 


China  Educationally  Revolutionised* 

Mr.  Timothy  Richard  writes  from  Shanghai  to  the 
"  Contemporary  Review "  on  the  new  education  in 
China.  He  declares  that  the  greatest  of  all  great  things 
which  have  happened  in  our  time  is  the  Renaissance 
of  the  Far  East.  The  introduction  of  railways,  inland 
navigation,  mining,  post-oflices,  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  of  foreign  travel  are  strong  factors  in  the 
new  China,  but  incomparably  the  greatest  is  the  change 
in  the  character  of  Chinese  education.  The  change  was 
brought  about  by  an  edict  on  reform  in  education  dated 
August  29,  1901,  commanding  the  abolition  of  essays  or 
homilies  on  the  Chinese  classics  in  examinations  for 
literary  degrees,  and  substituting  for  them  essays  and 
articles  on  modern  matters.  Western  laws,  and  political 
economy.  The  same  edict  substituted  modern  methods 
for  the  old  tests  for  military  degrees,  which  were  stone- 
throwing,  swordmanship,  and  archery.  On  September 
12,  1901,  another  edict  commanded  all  schools  and  col- 
leges in  the  Empire  to  be  turned  into  schools  and 
colleges  of  Western  learning. 

Another  edict,  five  days  later,  authorised  students 
to  be  educated  abroad.  These  edicts  have  not  been 
a  dead  letter.  Half  a  million  taels  have  been  expended 
annually  on  education  for  the  whole  Empire.  Mr. 
Richard  gives  specimens  of  the  examination  questioft* 
which  the  150,000  students  had  to  pass  this  year  for 
their  M.A.  degree.  Besides  these  there  are  a  milliom 
and  a  half  of  candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree  who  are 
now  compelled  to  study  Western  science.  Mr.  Richard 
quotes  the  rapid  Westernisation  of  Japan  as  a  prece- 
dent for  hopes  of  Chinese  development. 


The  Industrial  Value  of  the  Alps. 

To  the  "  Revue  de  Paris  "  M.  Houllevigue  contributes 
a  curious  and  instructive  article  dealing  with  what  he 
calls  the  industrial  or  useful  side  of  the  Alps.  Tea 
long,  he  says,  visitors  to  Swiss  mountainous  regions 
have  simply  regarded  the  mountains  as  beautiful  and 
interesting  objects;  and  he  points  out  that  were  it  not 
for  the  Alps  those  countries  which  are  situated  in  their 
neighbourhood  would  be  arid  and  utterly  different 
from  what  they  now  are.  That  group  of  mountains 
known  to  us  all  as  the  Alps  benefits  Switzerland, 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria;  and  of  late  the  scientific 
leaders  of  thought  on  the  Continent  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  whole  question  of  how  these  moun- 
tainous regions  can  be  utilised  in  a  fashion  to  bring 
comfort  and  wealth  to  man.  Visitors,  says  the  French 
writer,  are  often  surprised  to  notice  that  every  smaJl 
Swiss  village  is  furnished  with  electric  light.  It  would 
be  aiflScult  to  overestimate  the  good  tnat  this  abundant 
and  cheap  illuminant  has  brought  to  the  lonely  Swiw 
villages,  especially  in  those  where  electricity  is  utilised 
in  many  other  ways.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
French  Alps  alone  produce  each  year  a  force  equal  to 
that  of  three  million  horse-power;  that  is,  were  the 
same  force  to  be  created  with  the  help  of  ordinar}' 
steam-engines,  seventeen  million  tons  of  coal  would 
have  to  be  consumed.  Of  course,  the  water-power  ot 
each  mountain  is  not  harnessed  for  nothing,  but  the 
expense  is  incredibly  less  than  that  of  creating  the 
power,  as  it  were,  out  of  nothing. 

Italy  alone  among  the  nations  of  Europe  has  so  far 
attempted  to  utilise  her  natural  resources  with  a  view 
to  driving  local  railways.  There  is  now  an  electric 
railway  line  from  Bologna  to  San  Felice,  some  thirty- 
five  miles  in  length,  and  yet  another,  close  to  Lake 
Como,  is  close  on  a  hundred  miles  in  length. 
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The  Most  Gorgeous  Potentate  on  Earth. 

The  Delhi  Durbar  compels  attention  to  fcJir  Edwin 
Arnold's  paper  in  the  '*  Windsor "  on  the  Viceregal 
rule  of  India. 

His  Dominion. 

After  passing  in  review  the  twenty-five  viceroys  who 
preceded  Lord  Curzon,  Sir  Edwin  gives  this  picture  of 
India: 

*•  It  is  not  a  country,  but  a  continent.  From  the 
little  patch  of  land  humbly  bought  by  Job  Chamock 
from  the  Subhadar  of  Bengal,  then  called  Kalighat, 
now  the  huge  city  of  Calcutta,  our  possessions  have 
grown  to  a  prodigious  empire,  embracing  fourteen  large 
provinces  under  direct  British  rule,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feudatory  states  and  sub-kingdoms, 
which  all,  however,  acknowledge  and  obey  the  British 
Crown.  This  vast  area,  as  big  as  all  Europe  minus 
Russia,  contains  at  least  two  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  more  than  double  Gibbon's  esti- 
mate of  the  muster-roll  of  races  and  nations  governed 
by  Imperial  Rome. 

"  Within  its  confines  there  are  to  be  heard  spoken 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  languages  and 
dialects.  There  exist  all  climates  in  the  enormous 
peninsula,  from  the  ice-slopes  of  the  Himalaya  to  the 
burning  plains  of  the  Gangetic  Delta  and  at  the  South, 
while  the  tribes  and  sub-tribes  of  the  land  are  positively 
a^rr.ost  countless." 

His  Doom — Hard  Labour. 

But  the  inevitable  rule  holds — sway  means  service, 
nay,  even  servitude: 

"  Over  all  this  vast  region  of  humanity,  that  plain 
figure  in  the  *  grey  hat,'  whom  we  watched  landing  in 
Bombay,  has,  like  his  many  and  various  predecessors, 
to  be  an  earthly  Providence.  From  the  nour  he  lands 
upon  them,  to  that  when  he  quits  the  shining  shores 
of  India,  the  full  and  ceaseless  current  of  her  fates 
and  fortunes  must  flow  daily  through  his  heart  and 
mind.  The  least  energetic  Viceroy  learns  during  his 
Indian  sojourn  to  work  like  a  convict.  Those  most 
enthusiastic  and  absorbed  in  the  overwhelming  task 
are  apt  to  kill  themselves,  like  Cornwallig  and  Dal- 
housie." 

"Splendid— Convicts!" 

Not  least  killing  of  their  duties  must  be  the  main- 
tenance of  their  gorgeous  state: 

"  The  daily  existence  of  these  potentates  is  almost 
necessarily  magnificent  beyond  our  Western  standards. 
India  in  her  public  life  likes  colour  and  expects  it,  and  a 
Viceroy,  were  he  simple  in  taste  and  habits  as  John  Law- 
rence, or  as  undemonstrative  by  nature  and  preference  as 
the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  must  be  a  Pukkah  Lat  Saheb — 
a  great  and  dazzling  personage.  There  is  nothing  else- 
where, I  really  believe,  to  match  what  Lord  Beacons- 
field  would  have  called  '  the  sustained  splendour  of 
their  stately  lives.'  Even  in  Calcutta  or  Simla  it 
is,  day  after  day,  all  guards  of  honour  and  gorgeous 
display;  and  when  these  important  beings  pass  into 
their  vast  outside  Provinces,  or  march  through  Native 
States  to  hold  durbars  and  receive  obsequious  kings 
and  princes,  it  is  a  town  of  silk  and  linen  rather  than 
a  camp  which  they  pitch  at  each  suage  of  the  viceregal 
'!)rnGrress." 


The  Utilisation  of  Natural  Resources. 

Tn  the  "  Engineering  Magazine"  is  printed  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hawkshaw's  presidential  address  to  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  It  is  a  remarkably  interesting  docu- 
ment.    Besides  the  vast  resources  of  coal,  oil,  and  peat 


btill  remaining,  there  are  incalculable  resources  of  force 
available  in  the  river  beds  of  every  country: 

"  We  cannot  estimate  the  total  power  which  the 
water  falling  on  the  earth's  surface  would  produce  in 
its  descent  to  the  sea;  but  we  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  limits  within  which  it  would  lie.  Assume  a  depth 
of  10  inches  of  rainfall  to  flow  off  each  square  mile  of 
land  surface,  the  mean  height  of  which  may  be  taken 
as  2,250  feet  above  sea-level.  Then  water  from  the 
whole  surface  falling  through  the  mean  height  would 
give  10,340  million  horse-power  in  perpetuity.  Our  pre- 
sent yearly  output  of  225  million  tons  of  coal  would 
only  give  that  amount  of  horse-power  for  little  over 
half  a  day. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  263,000  horse-power  could  be 
supplied  by  the  larger  rivers  of  Norway  south  of  the 
Trondhjem  without  regulation;  by  regulation  the  power 
would  probably  be  quadrupled. 

"  It  is  in  the  United  States  that  most  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  electrical  transmission  of  water- 
power.  Forty-three  companies,  having  a  total  capacity 
of  132,330  horse-power,  transmit  power  for  a  total  dis- 
tance of  1,549  miles,  on  an  average  30.3  miles,  with  a 
voltage  which  varies  from  10,000  to  50,000.  The  maxi- 
mum distance  to  which  power  is  transmitted  is  from 
Colgate  to  San  Francisco,  220  miles,  with  a  loss  of  25 
per  cent. 

Africa's  Resources, 

"Africa,  with  its  four  great  rivers  and  notable  water- 
falls, has  a  vast  amount  of  water-power  in  store  for 
the  future.  Notwithstanding  the  requirements  for  irri- 
gation, some  water  should  be  available  for  power  at 
Assouan.  Above  the  I'irst  Cataract  are  six  more,  and 
further  south  are  the  Murchison  Falls,  where  the  Nile 
descends  700  feet  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles.  On  the 
Zambesi  there  is  the  Victoria  Fall,  which  will  soon  be 
accessible  by  rail.  Its  height  is  420  feet,  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times  that  of  Niagara.  At  Stanley  Pool, 
on  the  Congo,  Stanley  estimates  the  discharge  when  the 
river  is  lowest  at  1,436,850  cubic  feet  a  second— more 
than  four  times  the  maximum  discharge  at  Niagara." 


The  Remount  ScandaL 

Mr.  Ernest  Williams  returns  to  the  charge  of  "  utter 
want  of  business-like  administrative  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  Government "  in  the  January  "Windsor," 
and  selects  the  Remount  Scandal  for  special  attack. 
This  is  his  succinct  account  of  the  prime  fiasco: 

"  During  the  early,  dark  days  of  the  war,  when  the 
need  for  largely  reinforcing  the  troops  in  South  Africa 
became  pressing,  the  War  Office  delegated  some  of  its 
work  to  an  Imperial  Yeomanry  Committee.  This  Com- 
mittee was  charged  with  the  purchase  of  horses  for  the 
Yeomanry.  The  work  was  placed  particularly  in  the 
hands  of  Colonel  St.  Quintin,  who,  having  no  informa- 
tion of  his  own  or  at  his  command,  asked  a  Captain 
Hartigan  if  he  knew  where  horses  could  be  obtained. 
Captain  Hartigan  produced  one  Lewison,  having  first 
arranged  with  him  for  a  2^  per  cent,  commission. 
Lewison  obtained  a  contract  for  1,000  horses  from 
Hungary,  to  be  delivered  free  on  board  at  Fiume,  at 
£35  each,  a  figure  which  is  only  paid  for  the  best 
cavalry  mounts.  A  somewhat  similar  contract  had 
been  made  with  another  man  named  Ranucci.  Lewison 
bought  Ranucci's  contract  for  £8,000,  subsequently  re- 
duced to  £7,000,  as  the  War  Office  Committee  by  this 
time  had  induced  Lewison  to  accept  £33  16s.  8d.  in- 
stead of  £35.  Lewison,  who  was  not  himself  a  horse- 
dealer,  or  in  a  position  to  buy  horses  directly,  went  to 
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Vienna,  and  there  met  a  dealer  named  Hauser,  with 
Avhom  he  contracted  for  the  horses  at  £22  per  head, 
delivered  at  a  place  called  Szebadka.  The  transport 
charges  thence  to  Fiume  were  about  £3  per  head. 
Hauser  bought  the  horses  for  from  £8  to  £12  per  head, 
and  some,  it  is  said,  for  £6  or  £7.  Now  see  what  this 
comes  to.  If  we  allow  £10  per  horse  and  £4  for  trans- 
port, the  Government  was  buying  for  £33  16s.  8d. 
animals  for  which  it  should  not  have  paid  more  than 
£14,  delivered  at  the  port  of  embarkation.  ...  A 
inonth  later  Lewison  was  given  another  contract  for 
2,300  cobs  at  £26;  and  when  Colonel  St.  Quintin  was 
asiced  to  justify  the  difference,  he  said  that  in  the  in- 
terval he  had  learned  something  about  prices." 

Mr.  Williams  passes  on  to  the  enormous  expense  of 
the  transport  of  these  over-priced  horses — £18  a  head 
was  paid  by  the  Government,  when  £6  10s.  was  all 
that  private  contractors  paid.  He  lays  stress  on  the 
sinister  fact  that  all  the  contracts  were  made  with 
one  firm.  The  War  Office,  in  its  purchase  of  horses, 
had  evidently  no  information  of  its  own;  it  also  re- 
fute I  the  information  and  assistance  of  civilian  experts, 
and  calmly  ignored  the  military  attaches  in  Austria  and 
America,  whose  advice  would  have  been  invaluable. 
Mr.  Williams  approves  Sir  Blundel  Maple's  suggestion 
that  a  Commercial  Board  should  be  appointed  at  the 
War  Office  to  deal  with  all  contracts. 


The  Moral  Influence  of  the  Theatre. 

By  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Cornhill "  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  achieved  well  nigh  the  impossible  in  in- 
ducing Sarah  Bernhardt  to  T\Tite  him  an  article.  What- 
ever may  be  the  opinions  as  to  the  merit  of  the  article 
itself,  all  will  be  agreed  upon  the  clererness  of  the 
editor  in  securing  it.    But  to  quote  the  divine  Sarah: 

"  I  have  often  heard  people  deny  the  moral  influence 
of  the  theatre,  but  I  find  it  undeniable.  This  influence 
has  existed  from  all  time,  and  never  in  my  opinion  has 
it  been  anything  but  beneficial.  Beneficial  it  must  al- 
ways be  to  see  the  evolution  of  the  human  soul,  and 
the  more  intelligently  this  evolution  of  the  human  soul 
is  shown,  the  more  effectual  is  the  lesson  drawn  by 
those  privileged  to  witness  it. 

"  We  all  know  that  a  single  illustration  is  worth 
more  than  a  hundred  axioms,  and  if  only  from  this 
point  of  view  the  theatre  is  a  potent  school  of  morality; 
and  the  awakening  of  sympathy  by  seeing  the  drama 
of  the  lives  of  others  prevents  the  stultification  arising 
from  a  self-centred  life. 

What  is  the  Theatre? 

"The  theatre  is  the  temple  of  all  the  arts  which 
beautify  life,  and  it  is  in  this  that  its  power  lies.  For 
whereas  a  library,  a  picture  gallerj'-,  or  a  concert  hall, 
each  enthroning  its  respective  art,  has  each  its  par- 
ticular admirers,  the  theatre  by  the  service  of  litera- 
ture, the  fine  arts,  and  music,  has  a  stronger  claim  upon 
human  sympathy,  and  thus  obtains  a  wider  hearing. 

"  To  me  the  theatre  seems  like  a  kaleidoscope  whose 
moving  facets  show  an  attentive  public  the  baseness, 
the  crimes,  the  vices,  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  the 
faults  of  civilisation,  and  the  absurdities  of  society. 
-And  it  is  this  same  movement,  which  whilst  showing 
the  evil  shows  the  cause  of  the  evil,  that  is  such  a 
fascinating  feature  of  the  theatre.  Thus  the  spectator, 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  his  conscience,  profits 
by  the  lesson  given,  and  such  spectators  can  be  num- 
bered by  thousands." 


Sarah  Bernhardt  quotes  Victor  Hugo's  remark  on  thf 
theatre:  "Never  should  the  people  leave  the  theatre 
without  taking  away  Avith  them  some  profound  moral 
lesson."  There  are  few  who  will  quarrel  with  this 
saying,   and  ^tadarne  Bernhardt   cordially   endorses   it. 

The  Theatre  a  Necessity. 

"  The  theatre  is  a  necessity — it  has  existed  from  all 
time  under  different  aspects.  As  all  souls  feel  th^^ 
need  of  praying  to  God  or  to  a  god,  so  all  minds  need 
an  expression  of  their  dreams,  legends,  and  past  his- 
tory. We  have  to  go  very  far  back  to  find  in  antiquity 
the  first  vestiges  of  the  theatre,  for  even  amid  savage 
folk  we  see  the  need  of  expression. 

"'  Dr  not,  however,  think  that  I  mean  that  the  teacJi- 
ing  of  the  theatre  is  superior  to  the  teaching  of  classes 
and  books;  no — I  simply  mean  that  the  dramatic  art  is 
the  supplement  of  history  and  philosophy,  and  it  is  i\ 
powerful  aid  to  the  development  of  the  love  of  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  to  which  history  and  philosophy  in- 
troduce us. 

"  The  theatre  has  been  instructive  from  all  time,  and 
it  is  ever  the  scene  of  progress,  revolutionary,  artistic, 
and  poetic. 

"  The  theatre  is  the  most  direct  and  simple  medium 
of  fresh  ideas  on  philosophy,  morality,  religion,  and 
society. 

"  Then  is  it  not  to  dramatic  art  that  we  owe  the 
revelation  to  the  public  of  characters  who  would  other- 
wise have  remained  hidden  in  the  musty  archives  of 
history  ? 

"  Shakespeare,  Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas  pere 
have  all  resuscitated  heroes  whose  past  existence  would 
only  have  been  made  known  to  us  by  a  few  hasty 
lines." 

To  find  Madame  Bernhardt  enthusiastic  on  this  sub- 
ject is  not  surprising,  for  she  herself  says  that  "  the 
theatre  is  the  love  of  my  life,  for  I  find  the  theatre 
the  meeting  place  of  all  the  arts.  As  a  complete  human 
being  repre=:ents  the  faculties  of  all  the  senses,  so  a 
good  theatre  represents  the  service  of  all  the  arts." 

Should  We  have  Religious  Plays? 

Decidedly,  yes!  At  least  that  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer.    She  says  on  this  subject: 

**  There  are  people,  moreover,  who  maintain  that  re- 
ligious things  should  not  be  put  upon  the  stage.  Oh! 
what  a  mistake!  And  how  fortunate  it  is  that  great 
minds  have  not  been  arrested  by  the  false  ideas  of  the 
narrow-minded!  Nothing  is  more  propagative  than  the 
theatre.  It  is  the  reflection  of  the  ideas  of  a  nation. 
It  marches  incessantly  to  the  conquest  of  the  true  and 
the  beautiful.  Sometimes  it  goes  too  quickly.  It  has 
hoped  too  much  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
public.  The  time  has  not  arrived,  and  then  retrogres- 
sion is  necessary,  and  it  was  thus  with  the  religious 
question  in  the  theatre    scarcely  twenty  years  ago." 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  production  of  Rostand's 
"La  Samaritaine,"  she  writes: 

"  The  day  of  its  first  representation  was  a  day  of 
emotion  never  to  be  forgotten.  Christian  love  filled 
the  hall  with  infinitely  pure  joy,  beneficent  tears  flowed. 
I  felt  myself  transported  into  another  world,  for  I 
uttered  beautiful  words,  and  my  heart  beat  with  those 
of  others.  I  wept  tears,  real  tears,  tears  that  wash 
away  and  efface  for  ever  the  stains  on  our  souls  and 
our  lives — too  long,  alas!  for  the  evil  we  have  done, 
and  too  short  for  the  good  we  would  wish  to  do. 

"  Of  course,  such  a  piece  could  not  be  represented 
on  the  stage  without  being  met  with  objections.    But 
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I  remained  true  to  the  idea  of  the  moral  influence  of 
the  stage,  and  what  could  be  more  moral  than  the 
lesson  seen  in  the  story  of  the  Samaritaja  and  our 
Lord?" 


Is  Society  Worse  Than  It  Was? 

The  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  January  contains  one 
of  those  useful  articles  which  occasionally  come  to  re- 
mind us  that  though  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress,  ride 
in  motor-cars,  and  read  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches — 
all  advantages  which  our  ancestors  did  not  enjoy— we 
are  not  necessarily  any  better  than  they.  The  writer 
of  the  article.  Lady  Guendolen  Hamsden,  is  of  this 
opinion,  at  any  rate.  She  points  out  that  the  move- 
ment towards  respectability  in  high  society  which  began 
when  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne  has  not 
Ijisted.  Society  as  a  whole  is  better  than  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago.  But  when  we  consider  how  much 
more  educated  and  refined  the  whole  nation  has  be- 
come, then  in  comparison  Society  seems  to  have  made 
little  or  no  progress. 

No  Better  than  100  Years  Ago. 

On  the  whole,  society  is  no  better  to-day  than  it  was 
this  day  last  century.  There  have  been  improvements 
in  some  directions,  counterbalanced  by  deterioration  in 
others.  It  is  no  longer  thought  a  fine  thing  for  men 
to  get  drunk.  But  women  drink  far  more  than  they 
did,  not  only  wine,  but  spirits  and  liqueurs.  Many 
women  drink  far  more  than  is  good  for  them;  and 
their  dressmakers  and  grocers  procure  wine  or  spirits 
for  "  the  lady "  which  are  paid  for  by  the  husband 
under  some  other  name.  Cigarette-smoking  among 
women  increases  the  evil.  The  taking  of  drugs  is  much 
more  common,  and  a  common  crowd  is  much  less  dis- 
agreeable in  its  ways  than  a  Drawing-room  at  the 
Palace: 

"  Grood  manners  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  a  'bus 
or  third-class  railway  carriage.  There  you  are  wel- 
comed with  kind  hands  stretched  out  to  lift  your  bird- 
cage or  bandbox.  It  is  surprisingly  rare  to  meet  with 
common  civility  in  a  first-class  carriage.  For  instance, 
going  by  train  to  garden  parties  near  London,  without 
any  encumbrances  of  birds  or  boxes,  you  are  unwill- 
ingly, ungraciously  permitted  to  squeeze  into  a  seat, 
the  other  occupants  of  the  carriage  making  it  very 
clear  that,  because  you  happen  to  be  unknown  to  them, 
no  civility  is  to  be  expected  on  their  part." 

We  no  longer  call  a  spade  a  spade.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  anything  in  former  years  was  more  objection- 
able than  the  conversation  that  goes  on  in  some  houses 
at  the  present  time.  People  whisper  round  dinner- 
tables  jokes  and  stories  too  bad  to  be  repeated  aloud; 
and  women  discuss  such  disgraceful  gossip  in  their 
drawing-rooms  as  would  poison  the  mind  of  any  inno- 
cent young  woman. 

Entree — for  Cash  Down. 

We  are  more  snobby,  hypocritical,  and  complaisant 
than  our  forefathers: 

"  No  doubt  there  always  were,  and  are  now,  people 
who  do  not  pretend  to  be  otherwise  than  worldly,  and 
are  for  ever  striving  to  obtain  pleasures  or  advantages. 
Some  of  them,  whose  greatest  fear  is  being  uncomfort- 
able or  bored,  try  to  avoid  these  by  running  after  the 
wealthy.  Now  and  then  they  discover  new  rich 
people,  and  hastily  introduce  them  into  the  inner 
fashionable  circle,  without  the  least  caring  whether 
they  possess  anything  besides  money,  nor  how  this  was 
acquired.    They  stand  at  what  we  will  call  the    '  turn- 


stile' of  Society,  and  say  (in  veiled  language,  no  doubt), 
*  What  will  you  give  in  return  for  these  introduc 
tions?'  The  answer  comes  later,  honestly  paid  in  some 
substantial  form  or  other—a  carriage,  horses,  or  a  gum 
of  money  purposely  lost  at  a  game  of  cards.  Occasion- 
ally some  charity  benefits  largely,  but  seldom  in  the 
real  giver's  name.  Once  through  the  gate,  they  are 
welcomed  by  many;  albeit  some  may  smile  and  call 
them  *  vulgar,*  in  reality  they  are  not  more  so  than 
those  who  introduced  them." 

Conniving  at  Sin. 

Few  people  have  the  courage  to  prevent  gambling 
in  their  houses,  and  most,  for  the  sake  of  making 
things  agreeable,  will  invite  to  their  houses  the  avowed 
admirer  of  a  married  woman  who  is  staying  with  them. 
Only  when  things  come  to  the  stage  01  public  scandal 
are  they  shocked: 

"  It  never  dawns  upon  their  minds  that  they  have 
shared  in  the  evil,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  respon- 
sible for  what  has  occurred.  If,  however,  they  sus- 
pected their  cook  of  making  rendezvous  with  the 
married  policeman,  they  would  see  the  harm  more 
clearly,  and  consider  it  their  duty  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
at  once." 

Hope  for  the  future,  says  Lady  Guendolen  Ramsden, 
lies  with  the  young  married  people.  They  can  lead 
the  way  to  the  reformation  of  Society;  others  will 
follow. 


Inside  the  Crater  of  Pelee. 

An  extraordinary  record  of  human  courage  is  given 
by  Mr.  G.  C.  Curtis  in  the  "  Century."  This  American 
sculptor  and  geologist  is  the  first  person  who  set  foot 
on  the  crater  of  La  Souffriere,  and  the  first  to  reach 
the  summit  of  Pelee.  He  gives  the  narrative  of  this 
ascent,  which  was  effected,  be  it  remembered,  while 
the  craters  were  still  active.  This  is  how  he  describes 
what  he  saw  from  the  brink  of  Pelee's  crater: 

"  It  was  a  rounded  ridge  of  ash  over  which  we  could 
see  down  a  sharp  descent  from  some  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
into  a  mass  of  vapours.  The  inner  slope,  covered  with 
a  light,  powdery,  sulphurous  grist,  descended  steeply. 
Choking  sulphur  came  into  the  throat,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  close  our  eyes  against  the  smarting  acid. 
The  gale  at  our  backs,  however,  though  It  made  us  dig 
hard  into  the  ash  for  a  foothold,  brought  a  constant 
fresh-air  antidote  to  the  exhalations.  Tumultuous 
whitish  rolls,  of  convoluting  vapour  rose  continuously 
from  the  pit  as  in  a  belching  chimney.  In  the  lee  of 
a  big  ejected  fragment  on  the  rim  we  lay  and  shivered 
in  the  drenching  rain. 

"  Suddenly  there  came  from  beneath  a  mighty  rever- 
berating roar,  a  rumble  as  from  a  huge,  rushing  loco- 
motive, the  writhing  vapours  opened,  and  darker  masses 
grew  among  them.  Then  crashes  came  like  the  strik- 
ing of  great  rocks,  and  sounds  like  masses  blasted  down 
a  quarry-pit.  Then  a  clinking,  like  the  breaking  of 
china  plates  or  the  shattering  of  distant  granite  blocks, 
continued  for  three  minutes,  growing  fainter  and  more 
muffled,  and  then  ceasing.  Dust  was  falling  about  us, 
and  sulphurous  clouds  darted  out  and  were  then  blown 
away.  We  remained  two  hours  on  this  grim  firing-line, 
listening  to  the  cannonading  in  the  mysterious  pit." 

Amid  Volcanic  Bombardment. 

On  a  subsequent  ascent  he  actually,  with  his  com- 
panions, descended  within  the  crater  of  Pelee: 

"  In  this  untried  ground,  with  the  confusion  of  mist . 
rain,  steam,  and  dust,  and  the  booming  of  the  crater  at 
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our  very  feet,  there  was  no  temptation  for  writing  any 
but  the  most  appealing  facts.  From  my  rain-soaked 
field-book,  therefore,  I  tear  these  notes  direct: 

"  Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Sul- 
phurous fumes.  Block-strewed  surface.  Dust  in  the 
air.  Roaring  of  erupting  rocks.  Breaking  of  rocks. 
Fine  pulverised  sulphurous  deposit,  as  on  eastern  side 
of  crater. 

**  2.38  p.m.  Great  roaring  outbreak;  gradually  subsides. 
Continued  rain;  blows  heavily.  Sulphurous  fumes. 
Rocks  tumbling. 

"2.50.  Still  heavy  cloud.  Bursting  and  falling  of 
rocks  continue.  Remain  on  inner  side  of  crater. 
Heaviest  sounds  come  from  N.  60  deg.  W.  by  com- 
parison of  observations.  Brown  dust  mingles  with 
steam  of  crater-cloud.  Constant  eruption,  which  varies 
in  strength. 

**  3.38.    A  crash.    Feel  the  heat  from  it. 

"  3.52.    Increase  in  explosions." 

A  Cataract  of  Rocks. 

As  he  was  returning  he  and  his  party  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  mud-flow,  which  he  thus  describes: 

"  With  a  heavy,  earthy  roar,  a  plunging  wall  of 
blackish  stuff  hurled  itself  with  fearful  speed  against 
the  side  of  the  ravine,  bounded  to  the  opposite  slope, 
and  tore  it  down.  It  rocked  from  side  to  side  as  a 
heavy  freight  train;  it  jumped  and  staggered;  it  lashed, 
struck  down,  and  tore  away  the  earth  like  paper.  With 
boulders  borne  high  in  its  seething  mass,  this  cataract 
of  earth  and  water  battered  and  stormed  the  valley. 
The  ground  shook  hard;  there  was  a  solid  deafening 
roar;  and  the  earthquake  about  us  was  continual. 

"  We  saw  the  banks  melt  away  as  in  a  nightmare; 
sand,  pebbles,  and  masses  of  rock  flew  into  the  air  be- 
fore the  resistless  onslaught,  and  fell  into  the  raging 
flood  and  were  borne  away  like  chaff.  The  stream, 
which  had  been  but  ankle-deep  when  we  crossed  two 
minutes  before,  was  now  a  black  mob  of  struggling, 
fighting  waters,  with  a  charging  front  of  mud  and  rocks 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high." 


The  English  Education  BiU. 

In  the  American  "Review  of  Reviews,"  Mr.  W,  T. 
Stead  gives  an  admirably  written  account  of  the  great 
educational  measure  which  has  kindled  so  fierce  a  de- 
bate in  England.  After  describing  the  tangled  and  inef- 
fective school  system  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  Mr. 
Stead  summarises  the  new  law  and  its  genesis.  He 
says: 

"  The  Anglican  Episcopate,  finding  that  the  strain 
of  keeping  up  the  voluntary  subscriptions  needed  for 
the  Church  schools  was  becoming  unbearable,  and  fore- 
seeing that  sooner  or  later  the  board  schools,  which 
had  the  purse  of  the  ratepayer  to  draw  upon,  must 
triumph  over  the  Church  schools,  formulated  a  demand 
that  Ministers  should  avail  themselves  of  this  large  ma- 
jority in  order  to  throw  what  was  practically  the  whole 
burden  of  maintaining  the  Church  schools  upon  the 
rates  and  taxes.  After  the  bishops  in  convocation  had 
formulated  their  demand,  10,000  petitions,  one  from 
every  parsonage  in  the  land,  were  skilfully  poured  in 
upon  a  hesitating  Ministry.  Overborne  by  the  flood  of 
petitions,  they  succumbed  to  clerical  pressure,  and  the 
Education  Bill  was  the  result. 

What  the  Bill  Does. 
"  The  nominal  purpose  of  the  measure  was  to  con- 
stitute one  educational  authority,   and   to  give  it  su- 


preme power  to  constitute  cosmos  out  of  chaos.  But 
its  real  effect  was  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 
Its  central  principle  was  to  transfer  the  control  of  edu- 
cation from  the  school  boards  to  the  county  councils. 
Outside  London  all  school  boards  were  abolished.  In 
their  place  local  education  authorities  were  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  county  councils,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
invested  with  control  over  all  schools,  elementary— 
both  denominational  and  undenominational — secondary 
and  technical,  within  their  area.  But  in  the  case  of  all 
so-called  voluntary  or  Church  schools,  the  real  control 
of  the  schools,  with  absolute  power  to  appoint  all  teach- 
ers, was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  managers;  the 
permanent  majority,  of  eight  to  two,  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  denomination— that  is  to  say,  in  almost 
every  case  by  the  clergyman  or  by  the  priest.  The 
whole  control  of  religious  instruction  in  these  schools 
was  vested  in  the  managers  by  an  amendment,  accepted 
by  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  170,  which 
provoked  a  violent  and  widespread  revolt  on  the  part 
of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  who  protested  vehemently 
against  allowing  laymen,  even  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment, to  have  any  share  whatever  in  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  schools. 

"  The  denominationalists,  in  return  for  nominally 
placing  their  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  local  educa- 
tional authority,  were  allowed  to  quarter  them  for 
evermore  on  the  rates,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
ratepayers  were  deprived  of  any  effective  control  over 
the  schools,  which  were  maintained  solely  at  the  public 
expense. 

"  The  ratepayer  has  a  voice  and  a  vote  in  the  election 
of  the  County  Council.  But  there  his  authority  ends. 
The  County  Council  which  he  helps  to  elect— and  upon 
which,  by  the  bye,  no  woman  is  allowed  to  sit— nomi- 
nates a  local  educational  authority,  with  nomi- 
nal authority,  subject  in  all  things  to  the 
control  of  the  council,  which  finds  itself  con- 
fronted with  a  body  of  managers,  three-fourths  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  clergymen,  who  have  the 
sole  right  to  appoint  all  teachers  in  their  school.  If 
the  local  educational  authority  differs  from  the  denomi- 
national committee  of  management,  the  question  must 
be  referred  to  the  Eudcation  Department,  which  has 
just  been  reconstituted  so  as  to  give  the  denominational- 
ists complete  control. 

Why  the  Bill  is  Hated. 

"  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Nonconformists 
and  the  Liberals  are  roused  to  fury  by  this  audacious 
proposal  to  quarter  the  clerical  schools  upon  the  rates, 
that  Lord  Rosebery  declares  it  must  be  resisted  to  the 
death,  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Nondlnform- 
ists  throughout  the  country  are  banding  themselves 
together  to  offer  passive  resistance  to  the  payment  of 
the  education  rate.  Mr.  Bryce,  to  whom  has  been  de- 
puted the  honourable  task  of  leading  the  parliamentary 
opposition  to  the  Bill,  has  succinctly  summed  up  the 
case  against  it  when  he  said: 

"  '  The  Bill  proposed  to  hand  over  half  the  schools  of 
the  country  in  perpetuity  to  one  denomination  alone, 
to  exclude  from  the  post  of  teacher  in  one-half  of  the 
schools  of  the  country  all  persons  who  would  not  de- 
clare themselves  members  of  the  Church  of  England; 
to  perpetuate  the  distinction  of  two  classes  of  schools 
differently  managed,  but  standing  side  by  side;  and  to 
destroy  the  bodies  which  in  the  towns  had  worked  suc- 
cessfully for  education,  and,  indeed,  had  done  nearly  all 
that  had  been  done  for  it  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  (Cheers.)  Those  were  the  four  things  which 
the  Bill  proposed  to  do.  The  first  was  against  consti- 
tutional principles;  the  second  against  justice;  the  third 
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against  economy;  the  iourth  against  comuion-sen!sL' 
And  all  were  against  education.'  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
**  The  avowed  object  of  the  Anglican  clergy  is  to 
■control  the  whole  education  of  the  children  whom  the 
compulsory  attendance  law  forces  into  their  schools. 
They  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  what  they  are 
lighting  for  is  not  merely  to  have  the  right  to  give  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  time  set  apart  for  it  at  the 
opening  of  the  school,  but  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the 
secular  teaching  with  what  they  call  the  'Anglican 
atmosphere.'  This  Anglican  atmosphere  they  know 
they  can  secure  by  keeping  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers  in  their  own  hands,  and  by  retaining  the  right 
to  dismiss  them  on  religious  grounds  without  appeal. 
JJy  this  law  religious  tests  are  virtually  re-enacted  in 
England.  After  it  is  passed,  one-half  of  the  teachers 
jjaid  with  public  money  will  be  compelled,  as  the  con- 
dition of  earning  their  daily  bread,  to  subscribe  to  tlie 
doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

"  Underneath  all  the  Parliamentary  discussion  there 
is  a  very  deep  and  serious  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the 
laity,  even  of  the  Church  itself,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  what  is  regarded  as  the  Romanising  tendency  of 
the  Anglican  clergy  should  be  checked.  There  is  a  much 
stronger  anti-Catholic  sentiment  in  England  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface.  The  proposed  sacrifice  of  the 
inext  generation  of  English  children  to  the  priestcraft 
of  Anglican  clericalism  is  resented,  and  bittei'ly  resented, 
.even  among  Churchmen.  What  will  be  the  result  of 
forcing  the  Bill  through  at  all  costs  no  one  at  present 
can  foresee." 

Views  from  the  "  Fortnightly.*' 

Dr.  Macnamara  contributes  to  the  "  Fortnightly  Re- 
view "  a  very  interesting  article,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  summarise,  entitled  "  The  New  Education  Act  at 
Work."  Those  who  have  to  administer  the  new  Act 
will  find  Dr.  Macnamara's  summary  of  its  provisions, 
with  its  calculations,  exceedingly  useful  to  have  by 
them.  We  can  here  only  quote  what  Dr.  Macnamara 
says  as  to  the  ultimate  result  which  is  likely  to  occur 
from  the  passing  of  the  present  Act: 

"  1.  All  schools,  as  to  general  supervision  and  local 
management,  under  complete  public  control. 

"  2.  The  denominational  school  buildings  will  be 
•rented  to  the  Public  Authorities  for  the  hours  they 
will  need  them  daily. 

"  3.  Religious  instruction  will  take  the  form  of  a 
common  family  opening  service  of  an  undenominational 
character,  right  of  entry  being  conceded  to  Denomina- 
tionalists  for  purposes  of  denominational  teaching  be- 
fore and  after  the  hours  of  the  Public  Authority's 
occupancy. 

"  4.  All  teachers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Public  Au- 
thorities for  the  purposes  under  their  jurisdiction,  and 
io  be  exempt  from   any  theological   test." 

Nonconformists  Angry. 

Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  wTites  on  "  The  Nonconformists 
and  the  Education  Act."  He  complains  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four has  treated  the  whole  matter  as  a  party  game,  and 
says  that  he  can  understant  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  attitude 
better  than  the  Prime  Minister's.  The  monetary  ad- 
vantage gained  by  the  clergy  will  prove  to  have  been 
trained  at  too  high  a  price;  and  this  financial  gain  is 
all  they  have  secured.  The  effect  upon  the  popular 
mind  ^vill  be  worse  when  it  comes  to  be  understood 
that  but  for  the  doles  to  the  Church  the  country  need 
not  have  been  afflicted  with  a  new  corn  tax: 

"  Nonconformists  do  well  to  be  angry,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  longer  they  muse  the  more  fiercely  the  fire 
anay  bum.    But  anger  is  not  a  safe  counsellor.    What 


we  have  to  do  is  to  consider  how  best  to  utilise  the  new 
conditions.  We  may  make  the  new  authorities  as 
favourable  as  the  School  Boards  have  generally  been. 
For  be  it  remembered  that  even  School  Boards  were 
not  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  us  in  1870  as  we 
view  them  to-day.  In  educating  others,  their  members 
were  educated  into  more  liberal  views  themselves.  Tlic 
same  will  occur  again  when  in  the  rural  districts  the 
tjchool  is  no  longer  the  peculium  of  the  parson.  The 
Kenyon-Slaney  clause,  however  administered,  has  de- 
livered us  from  that.  For  the  present  the  higher 
offices  in  thousands  of  schools  are  closed  against  all  but 
members  of  the  favoured  sect.  But  the  grievance  has 
been  exposed,  and  that  is  the  first  step  towards  re- 
moval. Further,  the  teacher  has  now  become  the  ser- 
vant of  the  State,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  that  after 
sweeping  away  tests  to  so  large  an  extent  in  the  uni- 
versities they  should  be  retained  in  day  schools.  For 
my  own  part,  1  feel  as  Mr.  Gladstone  did  when  in  the 
peroration  of  one  of  his  most  memorable  speeches  he 
roused  the  spirits  of  his  followers  to  enthusiasm  by 
asserting  that  the  floA^dng  tide  is  with  us." 


An  American  at  Khartoum* 

Mr.  W.  G.  Erving  describes  in  the  "Century''  his 
tour  from  Cairo  to  Khartoum,  from  which  he  proposes 
to  return  in  an  Adirondack  canoe.  In  the  Egyptian 
Soudan  one  can  observe,  he  says,  as  perhaps  in  no 
other  region,  the  admirable  results  which  a  few  years 
of  Great  Britain's  just  and  beneficent  rule  have 
brought  about.  He  tells  of  the  way  in  which  Lord 
Kitchener  constructed  his  railway: 

*'  Obliged  by  limited  appropriations  to  conduct  all  his 
operations  at  the  least  possible  expense,  he  made  use 
of  every  remnant  of  the  equipment  of  Ismail  Pasha's 
unfinished  railway,  rescuing  dismantled  engines  from 
ditches,  and  collecting  missing  parts  from  the  cou- 
tents  of  scrap  heaps.  Near  the  Atbara  his  rails  gave 
out,  leaving  a  break  of  some  distance  to  a  necessary 
terminus.  Every  siding  which  could  be  spared  was 
taken  up,  and  then,  the  results  being  insufficient,  the 
village  of  Wady  Haifa  was  laid  under  requisition. 
Here  many  of  the  houses  had  straw  I'oofs  supported 
by  rails  taken  from  the  old  line.  These  were  sum- 
marily appropriated,  and  after  their  removal  Haifa 
presented  the  spectacle  of  a  mushroom  Western  town 
after  a  cyclone.    But  the  line  Avas  completed." 

Fluctuating  Cities. 

He  describes  the  singular  way  in  which  Omdurman, 
once  a  city  of  400,000  souls,  is  fast  disappearing.  Now 
there  are  scarcely  50,000  people  in  it.  This  is  his 
sketch  of  Khartoum: 

"  The  town  of  to-day,  occupying  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  former  city,  consists  largely  of  native  huts  of 
mud  and  straw,  and  a  market-place  of  the  most  primi- 
tive nature.  Straight,  broad  streets,  however,  are 
being  run  through  this  section,  trees  are  being  planted 
on  each  side  of  them,  and  here  and  there  are  spring- 
ing up  the  more  or  less  ornamental  brick  buildings  of 
the  foreign  traders.  Already  the  National  Egyptian 
Bank  has  erected  a  new  building,  while  along  the 
water  front  are  the  palace,  the  government  buildings, 
and  the  club  and  mess  buildings  of  the  British  oflicers. 
for  the  most  part  built  of  brick  mixed  and  baked  on 
the  spot." 

Is  the  Gordon  College  Wanted? 

Of  the  half-completed  Gordon  College,  he  says  it  does 
not  greatly  excite  interest  or  meet  the  approval  of 
those  on  the  spot: 
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"  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  ahead  of  the  times, 
for  in  the  depopulated  Soudan  there  are  no  students 
to  be  found;  every  hand  is  needed  to  bring  back  the 
mimosa-overgrown  grain-land  to  its  former  fruitful  con- 
dition, and  an  industrial  school  for  such  an  end  would 
^perhaps  be  at  present  more  advantageous  than  a  col- 
lege for  the  higher  education  of  natives  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  Add  to  this  the  naturally  suspicious 
nature  of  the  native,  who,  in  spite  of  all  assurances, 
fears  that  attempts  will  be  made  to  draw  away  his 
children  from  the  faith  of  Islam,  and  consequently 
holds  himself  aloof,  and  the  prospects  of  the  institution 
do  not  appear  of  a  roseate  hue." 

How  thoroughly  Lord  Kitchener  has  done  his  work 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Erving's  visit  there  were  not  more  than  forty 
Britishers,  commanding  officers  of  the  Soudanese  bat- 
talions in  garrison  there,  or  officers  in  the  new  civil 
Oovernment. 


A  PeopIc^s  Pawnshop. 

Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett  describes  Paris  pawnshops  in 
the  "  Century  Magazine  "  for  January.  He  remarks  at 
the  outset  on  the  different  moral  feeling  with  which 
the  central  mont  de  piete  is  regarded,  as  compared  with 
British  pawnshops: 

"  Seven  thousand  a  day  in  Paris  pass  through  the 
big  doors  with  almost  none  of  the  shamefaced  hesita 
tion  that  Anglo-Saxons  feel.  In  their  minds  this  is  no 
stronghold  of  the  enemy,  no  plunderer's  den,  but  a 
friendly  place  created  for  the  people,  with  profits  going 
to  the  people  and  nowhere  else — so  reads  the  law  of 
France. 

"  Over  these  portals  is  no  sinister  emblem,  but  the 
flag  of  the  land.  (In  Paris  it  is  the  hairdressers  who 
hang  out  golden  balls.)  There  is  neither  concealment 
nor  embarrassment.  These  people  want  a  little  money, 
as  may  happen  to  anybody,  and  they  come  here  to  get 
it  in  a  legitimate  way. 

"  We  see  a  one-time  disreputable  industry  cleansed 
of  its  usurer  crew  and  made  honourable,  whereupon 
•all  having  to  do  with  this  industry  are  lifted  in  their 
own  esteem,  so  that  citizens  of  Paris  to-day  deal  with 
the  mont  de  piete  in  full  self-respect,  very  much  as 
they  deal  with  the  savings  bank." 

The  writer  ascertained  that  the  largest  single  loan 
ever  made  by  this  many-streeted  city  of  a  pawnshop 
was  450,000  francs,  but  one  client  has  received  a  num- 
ber of  loans,  amounting  to  about  three  millions.  Un- 
redeemed pledges  are  sold  by  auction  in  what  is  nomi- 
nally an  open  sale: 

"  But  usage  has  long  since  made  it  a  close-bound 
affair  among  dealers,  who  deliberately  bid  up  prices 
against  an  outsider,  even  if  they  have  to  divide  a  loss 
among  themselves.  It  must  be  made  clear  that  this 
vulture  feast  is  strictly  reserved  for  vultures!" 

Making  Rich  Pay  for  Poor. 

The  proceeds  are  held  for  the  owners  during  three 
years,  and  after  that  are  given  to  the  hospitals  of 
Paris.  This  annual  gift  of  forgetfulness  now  amounts 
to  150,000  francs.  The  chief  fault  Mr.  Moffett  has  to 
find  with  the  French  pawnshop  is  the  smallness  of  the 
loans  advanced,  and  the  appraisers'  responsibility  for 
deficits.  The  loans  advanced  by  private  pawnbrokers 
in  England  and  America  are  much  higher  on  articles 
of  value.  An  interview  with  Monsieur  Duval,  how- 
ever, elicited  the  fact  that  in  this  pawnshop  it  is  the 
rich  who  pay  for  the  poor: 


"  He  proceeded  to  dwell  on  this  manifest  superiority 
of  the  mont  de  piete  over  any  other  pawnshop  system, 
that  it  is  really  a  great  people's  enterprise,  where  the 
profits  on  transactions  with  the  rich  pay  for  the  losses 
on  transactions  with  tJie  poor. 

" '  Then  some  of  your  transactions  are  at  a  loss?' 

"  *  Most  of  them  are  at  a  loss.'  And  he  spread  be- 
fore me  one  of  their  admirable  statistical  charts, 
wherein  it  was  set  forth  in  tinted  diagrams  that  for 
the  year  1899  the  mont  de  piete  of  Paris  made  some- 
thing over  1,900,000  loans  on  pawned  articles,  of  whicf 
more  than  1,200,000  were  effected  at  a  loss,  this  bein| 
more  than  offset,  however,  by  returns  from  some 
617,000  loans  on  which  there  was  a  profit. 

"  *  You  may  say  in  general,'  he  added,  *  that  we  lose 
money  on  all  loans  under  twenty  francs,  and  these 
form  two-thirds  of  our  operations — about  four  thousand 
a  day  in  Paris  alone.  In  other  words,  we  advance 
money  every  year  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  people 
who  would  be  sent  away  without  money  if  we  were 
unwilling  to  make  loans  at  a  loss.' 

"  '  Why  is  there  so  much  lossT  I  asked. 

"  *  Because  these  small  loans  yield  too  little  at  7  per 
cent,  to  pay  for  what  they  cost.'  " 

An  Avenue  for  Charity. 

Not  only  is  this  people's  pawnshop  a  great  and 
popular,  as  well  as  respectable  boon,  but  it  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  well-invested  charity: 

"  Many  times  since  the  founding  of  the  present  sys- 
tem (in  1777)  people  of  wealth  and  station  have  been 
stirred,  especially  in  periods  of  great  cold  and  general 
distress,  to  give  back  to  the  poor  of  Paris  certain 
articles  from  the  vast  mont  de  piete  store  that  might 
be  regarded  as  of  the  first  necessity— shoes,  clothing, 
bed  coverings,  mattresses,  etc.  Thus,  in  1789  Louis 
XVI.  gave  300,000  francs;  in  1795  the  National  Con- 
vention gave  nearly  800,000  francs;  in  1870  the  Com- 
mune gave  700,000  francs,  and  so  on  through  a  long 
list  aggregating  over  three  and  a  half  million  francs." 


A  French  View  of  the  American 
Working  Woman. 

Madame  van  Vorst  contributes  to  the  first  December 
nvmaber  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  a  remark- 
able study  of  the  American  workwoman.  With  charac- 
teristic thoroughness,  in  order  to  understand  the 
American  workwoman's  position,  she  deliberately 
lived  as  one  of  them  herself,  performing  her  daily 
task,  and  sharing  in  her  amusements.  As  she  knew 
no  trade,  she  had  to  begin  as  an  apprentice,  and  she 
chose  Pittsburg  as  the  scene  of  her  debut.  At  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  she  was  urged 
to  take  up  domestic  service  at  something  like  £36  a 
year  of  English  money— not  bad  for  an  untrained  woman; 
but  she  insisted  on  going  into  a  factory,  where  she 
earned  about  half-a-crown  to  three  shillings  a  day. 
Here  there  were  five  hundred  other  women  occupied 
in  various  stages  in  the  production  of  pickles.  Madame 
van  Vorst  gives  a  terrible  picture  of  the  ceaseless 
labour  and  the  weariness  of  the  employes,  which  has 
a  curious  effect  of  disordering  their  appetites  and 
creating  a  taste  for  vinegar,  confectionery,  and  indeed 
anything  to  excite  the  palate.  She  could  not  work 
for  two  days  after  that  first  day,  the  ten  hour*  of 
incessant  toil  having  utterly  worn  out  her  unaccus- 
tomed frame.  But  it  is  needless  to  relate  her  experi- 
ences in  detail;  it  is  better  to  summarise  the  conclu- 
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sion  she  draws  from  them.  She  notes  the  hope  of  ad- 
vancement, which  is  the  foundation  of  all  characteristic 
American  activity;  while  the  factory  life,  with  its  out- 
side friendships  and  its  division  of  all  responsibility, 
constitutes  a  serious  danger  to  domestic  life.  As  to 
the  physical  effect  of  the  work.  Madame  van  Vorst 
was  asked  by  one  of  the  workwomen  to  guess  her  age, 
and  felt  inclined  to  answer  "a  thousand  years  "—the 
right  answer  was  fourteen.  The  race  is  to  the  strong 
certainly,  but  above  all  to  the  intelligent,  which  is  the 
great  key  to  success  among  these  workpeople.  As  com- 
pared with  workmen,  the  feminine  taste  for  luxury, 
better  dress,  and  so  on,  complicates  the  struggle  of  com- 
petition, and  lowers   me  average  rate  of  pay. 

Afterwards  Madame  van  Vorst  went  into  a  shirt  fac- 
tory situated  in  a  little  village  near  Buffalo.  Here 
she  found  that  the  churches  exercise  a  greater  influence 
on  the  social  life  of  the  workers  than  on  their  moral 
life— indeed,  at  most  of  the  churches  there  is  a  social 
evening  at  least  once  a  week.  Madame  van  Vorst 
also  studied  tenement  life  in  Chicago.  Her  observa- 
tions showed  her  that  in  America  the  workers  form  a 
collection  of  individuals  belonging  to  every  conceivable 
social  condition,  nationality,  and  religion.  Though  at 
first  they  made  on  her  the  impression  of  slaves  con- 
demned to  a  physical  and  moral  death,  she  ul- 
timately saw  more  clearly  certain  differences  in  their 
capacities  for  joy  and  sorrow,  and  though  she  continued 
to  pity  them  it  was  simply  for  the  absence  of  aesthetic 
beauty  in  their  surroundings,  and  for  the  nature  of 
their  occupations,  which  stunted  their  intellect  and 
faculties. 


The  Japanese  and  Australia. 

The  current  number  of  the  "Anglo-Japanese  Gazette" 
contains  some  sound  good  sense  about  the  exclusion  of 
Japanese  from  Australia: 

"  The  burning  question  of  the  hour  in  Japan,  as  far 
as  its  international  relations  are  concerned,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  strong  feeling  aroused  throughout  the 
nation  by  the  legislation  recently  enacted  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia.  By  this  act  the  Japanese 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Chinese  immi- 
grants, and  they  thus  will  be  excluded  from  the  Con- 
tinent of  Australia  unless  they  can  pass  the  educational 
tests  prescribed  by  law. 

"  The  Japanese  contention  is  that  such  educational 
tests  should  be  so  framed  as  to  prove  the  ability  of  the 
immigrant  to  read  and  write  his  own  language,  just  as 
is  the  case  with  Europeans  arriving  in  Australian  ports 
with  the  intention  of  working  or  settling  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Japanese  further  maintain  that,  if  an 
Italian  is  compelled,  on  his  arrival  in  Australia,  to 
simply  demonstrate  that  he  can  read  and  write  Italian 
— not  English — it  is  decidedly  unfair  that  the  Japan- 
ese should  be  specially  penalised  by  having  to  undergo 
an  examination  in  English,  thereby  placing  him  in  an 
exceptional  position,  and  plainly  revealing  the  inten- 
tion of  the  lawgivers  to  make  a  racial  distinction, 
classing  him  with  other  Asiatics  of  a  far  lower  grade 
of  civilisation,  and  whom  it  is  undoubtedly  the  inten- 
tion of  those  whose  motto  is  'A  White  Australia '  to 
exclude  from  their  sho/es." 

The  fact  that  the  Australian  officials  felt  themselves 
bound  to  submit  Dr.  Nitobe,  a  high  Government  official 
in  Fol^ao3a,  and  who  has  such  perfect  command  of 
EnglisL  as  to  enable  him  to  write  a  book  in  that  lan- 
guage, to  a  searching  examination,  shows  the  absurd 
lengths  to  which  this  unjust  law  may  be  carried. 


A  Fair  Parallel. 
*•  The  whole  question  of  differential  legislation  direc- 
ted against  the  Japanese  in  British  colonies  arouses 
feelings  of  deep  indignation  amongst  the  thoughtful 
section  of  the  Japanese  nation,  who  are  smarting  with 
a  sense  of  the  injustice  under  which  they  suffer.  They 
do  not  forget  that  this  attempted  exclusion  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  is  based  on  the  very  principles  for 
practising  which  Japan  incurred,  but  forty  years  ago, 
the  wrath  of  Europe  and  America.  When  the  Japan- 
ese tried  to  exclude  Occidentals  from  their  country  they 
were  compelled,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  open 
their  ports;  and  they  fail  to  see  why  'Australia  for  the 
Australians '  should  be  right,  and  '  Japan  for  the 
Japanese '  quite  wrong." 


The  Coming  of  Electric  Traction. 

In  the  January  "Idler,"  which  is  a  very  interesting 
number,  and  contains,  also,  a  thrilling  account  of  how 
M.  Bertillon  discovered  a  murderer  by  his  thumb  and 
finger  prints,  Mr.  Frank  Fayant  writes  very  well  on 
"The  Coming  Electric  Express."  He  begins,  "The 
electric  age  is  at  hand,"  and  prophesies  the  early 
relegation  of  steam  locomotives  to  the  museums.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity is  the  fact  that  the  electricity  may  be  generated 
at  almost  any  distance  from  the  place  where  the  ma- 
chinery is  to  be  operated.  In  California,  for  instance, 
a  waterfall  in  the  Sierras  runs  the  street  cars  in  Oak- 
land, 189  miles  away.  All  over  the  world  electrical 
enterprises  are  to  be  experimented  with.  The  energy 
of  the  mountain  streams  of  the  Alps  is  being  taken 
captive  to  drive  all  manner  of  machinery  in  all  manner 
of  places. 

"  The  most  daring  electric  railway  venture,"  says 
the  writer,  "  is  that  in  the  Valtellina,  in  the  Italian 
Alps."  The  old  steam  railway  has  gone,  and  the 
pioneer  electric  railway  has  taken  its  place: 

"  This  remarkable  railway,  that  extends  from  Lecco 
up  to  Chiavenna,  with  a  long  spur  running  eastward 
from  Colico  to  Sondrio,  up  the  Valtellina,  is  now  in  full 
operation.  It  has  passenger  trains  and  goods  trains^ 
slow  trains  and  fast  trains,  just  like  an  ordinary  rail- 
way, but  electricity  takes  the  place  of  steam.  Power- 
ful electric  locomotives,  not  unlike  those  in  London's 
Twopenny  Tube,  haul  the  goods  trains,  while  motor- 
cars haul  the  passenger  trains.  Mile-a-minute  speeds 
are  attained. 

"  Not  a  pound  of  coal  is  burned  to  drive  the  trains. 
An  alpine  stream  is  the  source  of  all  the  power.  A 
canal  cut  through  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  conveys 
the  water  to  a  point  nearly  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
power  station.  There  the  water  rushes  down  headlong 
through  a  feed  pipe  to  the  mighty  turbines  that  drive 
the  electric  generators.  The  current,  at  the  deadly 
voltage  of  21,000,  flows  off  in  copper  conductors  along 
the  miles  of  railway,  to  be  fed  from  overhead  wires  to 
the  trains.  Even  in  the  train  motors  a  current  of  3,000 
volts  is  used,  but  every  device  has  been  adopted  to 
minimise  the  danger  of  feeding  a  high-voltage  alter- 
nating current  directly  to  the  trains." 

At  first  the  Italian  Government  was  unfavourable; 
but  a  few  weeks  ago  Signor  Valenzana,  the  Italian 
Minister  of  Railways,  inspected  the  railway,  and  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  grant  permission  to  extend  the 
line  to  Milan.  Also  that  the  success  of  this  line  fore- 
shadowed the  electrification  of  the  entire  Italian  rail- 
way system. 
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In  London,  Mr.  Fayant  thinks,  "there  will  be  high- 
level  and  deep-level  electric  expresses,  connecting  ail 
parts  of  Greater  London,  and  then  electric  surface  trains 
to  suburban  towns.  One  syndicate  alone  is  either 
electrifying  or  building  nearly  two  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
ways in  London,  and  to  operate  them  the  mightiest 
electric  power  station  in  the  world  is  under  construc- 
tion in  Chelsea. 

"  When  electric  railways  gridiron  the  country  we  will 
not  have  to  bother  our  heads  about  railway  guides. 
There  will  be  short  trains,  and  many  of  them.  If 
we  are  going  to  Brighton  or  Liverpool  or  Bristol  we 
will  simply  go  to  the  railway  station,  enter  an  electric 
car  marked  '  Brighton,'  or  whatever  the  town  is,  and 
speed  away.  The  electric  service  will  be  almost  as 
continuous  as  it  now  is  on  the  Twopenny  Tube. 

"  There  will  be  great  central  power  stations,  some  of 
them  at  the  pit-mouths  of  the  coal  mines,  and  enor- 
mous quantities  of  electricity  will  be  generated  to  run 
railway  trains,  tram  lines,  and  the  machinery  of  work- 
shops. Heavy  copper  cables  will  carry  the  energy 
many  miles  away  from  the  central  stations,  and  these 
will  be  *  tapped '  just  as  water  or  gas  mains  are. 
Electric  power  will  be  so  cheap  that  anyone  who  has 
any  work  to  be  done  will  make  use  of  electricity.  It 
will  be  the  universal  servant,  always  at  hand  to  re- 
spond to  the  touch  of  the  button." 


Free  Mails  for  Farmers. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States,  with  their  families, 
represent  a  population  of  40,000,000,  scattered  over 
5,000,000  farms,  and  in  their  interest  has  been  organised 
the  most  gigantic  system  of  free  mails  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  In  the  American  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  Mr. 
D.  A.  Willey  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  this  system: 

"  The  fact  that  farmers  in  a  territory  representing 
300,000  square  miles  of  the  United  States  have  their 
mail  delivered  and  collected  by  Government  carriers 
indicates  not  only  the  remarkable  development  of  what 
is  termed  rural  free  delivery,  but  its  broad  and  deep 
significance  to  the  country  at  large.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  this  area  comprises  nearly  one-third  of 
the  territory  at  present  devoted  to  agriculture,  and 
that  the  beginning  of  the  present  service  dates  back  as 
recently  as  1896,  a  more  intelligent  conception  can  be 
gained  of  its  expansion.  Yet  the  permanent  organisa- 
tion of  this  department  of  the  post-office  was  not 
effected  until  July  1,  1902,  when  its  necessity  was  em- 
phasised by  reports  which  showed  that  8,466  routes 
were  in  operation,  an  increase  of  4,165  in  one  year. 

A  Time-saving  Boon  to  the  Farmer. 

"  While  the  rural  mail  carrier  has  not  penetrated  all 
of  the  States  and  Territories  as  yet,  his  waggon  may 
be  seen  on  the  highway  all  the  way  from  Maine  to 
California  on  its  daily  rounds.  Some  of  the  neighbour- 
hoods through  which  it  passes  are  so  thickly  settled 
that  the  homes  along  the  highway  are  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  each  other.  In  other  localities  one's 
nearest  neighbour  may  be  five  miles  away.  The  class 
whom  it  has  naturally  benefited  to  the  greatest  extent 
is  undoubtedly  composed  of  people  residing  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  nearest  post-office.  In 
spite  of  the  provision  made  for  them,  many  a  farmer 
must  travel  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  for  his  mail.  This 
means  that  the  better  part  of  the  day,  if  not  all  of  it, 
is  occupied  in  the  journey  to  and  from  the  '  corners.' 
No  other  errand  may  require  him  to  visit  the  post- 


office  village  more  than  once  a  fortnight  or  a  month, 
except  to  get  his  letters,  and  often  he  allows  them  to 
accumulate,  perhaps  to  his  loss,  simply  because  he  can- 
not spare  the  time  to  go  after  them.  The  man  who 
resides  but  two  or  three  miles  distant  wastes  half  a 
day  on  the  same  mission,  for  besides  the  half-hour  or 
so  on  the  road,  another  half -hour  is  spent  in  '  hitch- 
ing up '  and  '  unhitching,'  and  the  hour  or  two  so 
often  devoted  to  chatting  with  his  neighbours  or  the 
storekeeper  must  be  taken  into  account.  No  statistics 
are  required  to  prove  the  assertion  that  the  time  occu- 
pied on  these  errands,  if  converted  into  money  by 
labour  in  the  field  or  garden,  would  add  no  small  sum 
to  the  annual  income,  while  it  represents  a  national 
loss  of  millions  of  dollars  when  taken  in  the  aggregate. 

Compound  Services. 

"  The  service  might  commend  itself  for  general  adop- 
tion on  account  of  the  time  which  it  saves  the  residents 
of  the  rural  districts,  for  the  country  mail  carrier  in 
his  daily  trip  may  serve  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
families,  who  otherwise  must  send  for  their  letters 
weekly,  perhaps  daily,  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
correspondence.  But  the  carrier  is  more  than  a  mere 
collector  and  distributor;  his  waggon  is  a  miniature 
post-office  on  wheels,  containing  in  its  compartments 
stamps  of  the  denominations  in  general  use,  stamped 
envelopes,  and  postal  cards.  He  has  authority  to  sell 
these,  as  well  as  to  register  letters  delivered  to  him 
which  may  contain  money  or  other  valuable  matter. 
In  some  districts  he  is  authorised  to  exchange  currency 
for  money-orders  sent  to  tue  people  on  his  route.  If 
the  farmer  wishes  to  mail  a  letter,  and  has  no  stamps, 
he  can  leave  the  amount  necessary  to  prepay  postage 
with  the  letter  in  the  box,  and  the  postman  must  stamp 
it.  In  fact,  the  letter-box,  whether  fastened  to  the 
tree  by  the  roadside  a  mile  away  from  his  home,  or  to 
the  fence  or  hitching-post  in  sight  of  the  door,  is  his 
private  post-office,  where  he  leaves  his  letters  and 
packages  to  be  transmitted  and  secures  those  addressed 
to  him.  The  principal  advantage  which  the  city  resi- 
dent has  over  the  one  in  the  country  is  in  the  frequency 
of  the  carrier's  calls  and  in  the  delivery  of  mail  at  his 
door,  for  the  situation  of  some  of  the  farmhouses 
would  require  a  detour  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
highway  in  order  to  reach  them.  Qnly  matter  re- 
quiring a  receipt  to  be  given  by  the  owner  is  thus  de- 
livered. 

"The  postman  is  not  only  the  farmer's  messenger  and 
his  banker,  but  his  buyer,  for  the  letter  despatched  on 
one  day  to  the  city  merchant  is  answered  perhaps  on 
the  next  by  the  parcel  of  merchandise  deposited  in  his 
box, — an  advantage  which  the  housewife  especially 
realises.  Even  the  weather  forecast  is  furnished  if 
desired,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  flag  fly- 
ing from  the  mail  waggon  tells  the  man  behind  the 
plough  or  binding  his  grain  in  the  field  what  he  may 
expect  from  the  elements  in  the  next  twenty-four 
hours. 

"Thus  is  the  husbandman  reminded  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  society,  a  citizen  whose  welfare  is  considered 
by  the  Government  to  whom  he  pays  allegiance.  To 
say  the  least,  the  thought  is  uplifting,  encouraging. 
It  tends  to  make  one  more  satisfied  with  his  lot,  though 
it  be  cast  fnr  from  the  great  centres  of  activity.** 


Ruskin's  Bibles  are  the  subject  of  an  instructive 
sketch  with  photographs  by  W.  G.  Collingwood  in 
"  Good  Words."  Ruskin,  it  appears,  used  and  anno- 
tated an  old  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament,  really  of 
1465,  but  lettered  "  tenth  century.'* 
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The  State  Against  the  Church  in  France. 

By  Senator  Clemenceau. 
All  those  who  are  interested  in  forming  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  forces  which  are  dominating 
French  politics  at  the  present  moment  will  do  well  to 
read  M.  Clemenceau's  article  in  the  "  National  Review" 
on  the  French  Republic  and  religious  orders.  M. 
Clemenceau  is  an  anti-clerical  of  the  most  pronounced 
description.  He  considers  M.  Waldeck-Kousseau  as 
little  better  than  a  trimmer,  and  the  present  Prime 
Minister  as  a  weakling  who  shrinks  from  logical  appli- 
cation of  his  own  theories. 

Is  a  Man  Free  to  be  a  Voluntary  Slave? 
M.  Clemenceau  starts  from  the  fundamental  pro- 
position of  the  French  Revolution  that  certain  in- 
alienable rights  are  inherent  in  mankind,  upon  which 
neither  Church  nor  State  may  encroach,  and  in  which 
the  individual  must  not  be  allowed  to  abdicate.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle  he  denies  the  right  of 
a  man  to  make  himself  a  slave.  In  the  religious  con- 
gregation, where  absolute  obedience  is  insisted  upon, 
man  becomes  as  a  corps  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pope. 
If  liberty  is  to  be  saved  it  is  necessary  that  this  instru- 
ment of  mediaeval  admonition  should  disappear,  and 
man  has  no  right  to  make  himself  a  slave.  To  this 
it  may  be  contended  that  human  liberty  is  more  seri- 
ously impaired  by  the  State  asserting  a  right  to  deny 
to  the  individual  liberty  to  sign  away  his  freedom,  than 
by  any  risk  of  general  abdication  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals of  their  right  to  liberty.  To  this  M.  Clemen- 
ceau would  probably  reply  that  the  Revolution  settled 
that  question  for  him  once  for  all,  and  as  a  Frenchman 
all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  logically  apply  the  funda- 
mental revolutionary  doctrine. 

How  the  Law  Stands. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  in  1789  suppressed  all 
monastic  institutions,  and  the  laws  of  1790  and  1792, 
which  completed  the  abolition  of  the  monastic  Orders, 
still  remain  in  force.  Neither  the  Restoration  nor 
the  Empire  ventured  to  repeal  these  statutes,  but  suc- 
cessive Governments  have,  from  time  to  time,  given 
authorisation  to  monastic  Orders  to  exist,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  have  winked  at  the  existence  of  unauthor- 
ised associations.  By  the  law  of  1901  these  unauthor- 
ised congregations  were  ordered  to  seek  authorisation. 
But  M.  Clemenceau,  for  his  part,  would  refuse  authori- 
sation altogether.  No  monastic  Order  which  is,  in 
hig  eyes,  simply  a  tool  of  servitude  and  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  autocratic  government  of  Rome,  should 
have  a  legal  status  in  a  modern  progressive  liberal  so- 
ciety. 

The  War  Against  the  Church. 

The  following  is  M.  Clemenceau's  account  of  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  French  nation  in  its' secular  struggle 
against  the  Church: 

"  The  movement  in  France  to  recover  for  civil  so- 
ciety the  public  services  originally  monopolised  by  the 
Church  dates  from  the  Revolution.  We  have  already 
won  from  the  Church  the  civil  status  which,  for  nearly 
a  century  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was  denied  to 
Protestants.  Thanks  to  that  innovation  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— ^viz.,  the  institution  of  the  civil  mayoralty— French 
citizens  who  are  not  Roman  Catholics  are  now  per- 
mitted to  be  bom,  to  marry,  and  to  die,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Church,  which  was  formerly  obliga- 
tory. Then,  again,  by  abolishing  '  leg  Tribunaux 
d'officialite,*  we  have  emancipated  our  courts  from  the 
Church,  and  to-day  French  citizens  are  only  accountable 
to  civil  justice.  We  have  also  emancipated  our  '  Ser- 
vice de  I'Aasistance  Publique  '  from  the  Church,  which 
she  had  managed  in  such  a  fashion  under  the  '  ancien 


regime '  as  to  make  the  hospitals  veritable  charnel- 
houses;  three  patients  slept  in  one  bed  at  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  in  Paris,  while  there  were  1,250,000  beggars  in  a 
total  population  of  twenty-six  millions. 

The  Fight  for  the  Schools. 

"  National  education  has  also  been  liberated  from  the 
Church,  under  whose  auspices  it  is  hardly  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  it  had  become  an  organisation  of  ignorance, 
seeing  that  a  hundred  years  ago  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  the  French  people  were  illiterate.  Although 
driven  back  into  the  purely  religious  sphere,  where  one 
would  imagine  their  character  would  naturally  confine 
them,  the  monks,  who  are  both  withdrawn  from  the 
world  and  spread  over  the  world,  have  exercised  as 
much  activity  as  they  could  in  those  civil  affairs  which 
they  professed  to  have  abandoned.  To-day  we  see 
them  working,  intriguing,  and  conspiring  in  the  affairs 
of  State,  not  as  French  citizens,  but  as  agents  of  Roman 
Catholic  domination." 

The  end  will  only  come  when  the  Government  dares 
to  bring  a  real  issue  before  the  legislature. 

Liberty  Not  Endangered. 

"  Liberty  of  faith,"  he  says,  "  is  not  for  a  moment 
involved  in  this  question."      He  says: 

"  In  proportion  as  faith  declines,  the  political  strength 
of  religious  Orders  which  have  lost  their  spiritual  re- 
straining influence  becomes  more  and  more  powerful, 
and  more  and  more  strenuous  in  its  attacks  upon  the 
regime  of  liberty.  But  as  soon  as  we  get  rid  of  this 
organ  of  theocratic  oppression,  which  the  need  for  as- 
suring individual  rights  shows  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  institutions  of  liberty,  what  valid  reason  is  there 
to  restrain,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Church,  the  liberty 
to  teach,  or  any  other  part  of  the  legitimate  liberty  to 
think  and  act?  Every  citizen  will  have  the  same 
right  to  liberty?  What  can  the  Church  want  more? 
The  right  to  live  in  common  for  prayer  and  teaching? 
She  will  be  able  to  exercise  this  right  also  by  means  of 
civil  societies,  in  which  the  rights  of  every  individual 
will  be  guaranteed  by  the  law  instead  of  being  crushed, 
as  at  present,  in  the  Congregations.  And  what  more? 
The  one  liberty  which  is  not  permissible  is  the  '  lib- 
erty '  to  abolish  the  human  personality,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  liberty  to  kill  liberty." 


A  New  Life  of  Spurgeon* 

The  "  Sunday  Magazine  "  begins  a  new  biography  of 
Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  by  Mr.  Charles  Ray.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  an  authoritative  study  of  the  great  preach- 
er's life  and  work,  and,  excepting  the  autobiography, 
promises  to  be  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  Life. 
Mr.  Ray  begins  by  defending  Mr.  Spurgeon's  educa- 
tional status: 

"  He  was  a  Latin  and  Greek  scholar  of  no  mean 
merit,  systematically  studying  the  New  Testament  in 
the  original  tongue,  and  he  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew 
sufficiently  well  to  consult  the  Old  Testament  in  that 
language.  Further,  he  understood  French.  .  .  His 
sermons  are  full  of  historical,  classical,  and  scientific 
references,  each  of  the  minutest  accuracy." 

He  tells  the  story  of  how  the  child,  not  yet  six  years 
old,  pursued  a  backslider  to  a  public-house,  upbraided 
him  with  his  backsliding,  and  won  the  man  back  to  a 
better  life.      Yet  the  child  was  no  milksop: 

"  He  always  declared  as  a  boy,  on  being  asked  what 
profession  he  would  like  to  adopt  when  be  grew  up, 
that  he  would  prefer  being  a  huntsman  to  anything  else 
in  the  wide  world." 

Possibly  his  later  heresy  hunts  were  the  only  grati- 
fication allowed  to  this  early  passion.  Instances  of 
Spurgeon's  humour  continually  light  up  the  record. 
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Pastures  Turned  into  Deserts 

As  a  Result  of  ''Blighting  Competition.'* 

It  is  a  pitiful  story  of  national  waste  and  improvi- 
dence wiiich  Mr.  E.  B.  Andrews  tells  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Monthly  Review  of  Reviews"  under  the  heading  of 
"  The  American  Ox  and  His  Pasture."  The  Hebrew 
Psalmist  sang,  "  He  turneth  fruitful  lands  into  barren- 
ness for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein." 
ilarely  has  the  principle  been  more  strikingly  verified 
than  in  the  case  of  the  once  exuberant  grass  lands  of 
the  West.  These  vast  stretches  of  prairie,  formerly 
covered  with  grass  three  feet  high,  and  now  barren 
as  Sahara,  are  public  lands  belonging  to  Government. 

The  Makers  of  a  Sahara. 
The  "  tragedy  of  the  range "  is  soon  told.  The 
ranchmen,  taking  free  range  rights  as  far  as  they 
could,  became  more  and  more  numerous  as  population 
passed  westward,  and  they  endeavoured  to  make  the 
most  of  their  rights.  Cattle  were  put  on  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  overgraze  the  land.  The  grass  was  eaten 
down  to  the  soil,  the  seed  was  not  allowed  to  form, 
the  annuals  were  killed  off,  the  sods  were  trampled 
to  death.  When  pasture  became  too  poor  for  cattle, 
sheep  were  turned  on,  and  goats,  and  finally  hogs, 
which  dig  up  and  devour  the  roots.  Meantime,  the 
good  grass  being  eaten  up  before  it  had  time  to  seed, 
noxious  growths  took  its  place.  The  prickly  pear  cac- 
tus has  spread  over  hundreas  of  square  miles,  and  has 
diminished  the  cattle-carrying  capacity  of  many  coun- 
ties by  a  fourth  or  a  third. 

Five   Million   Acres   Lost. 

The  denuded  soil  is  blown  away  in  dry  seasons  by 
the  wind,  and  gravel  banks  appear  where  once  the  soil 
was  rich  in  succulent  herbage.  The  rain  is  no  longer 
retained,  the  sods  having  perished,  but  ploughs  a  de- 
structive course  into  gullies  and  canyons.  The  writer 
resumes:  * 

"  In  these  various  ways  it  has  come  to  pass  that  ex- 
tensive plateaus,  once  rich  as  gardens  of  the  gods,  are 
now  in  effect  deserts.  As  the  vegetable  cover  is  de- 
stroyed the  wilderness  advances,  the  pasture  retreats, 
the  vicinity  becomes  more  arid,  springs  dry  up,  and 
streams  remit  their  flow.  President  Roosevelt's  first 
message  well  describes  the  deadly  effect  of  over-grazing 
in  the  forests,  and  the  process  is  still  more  rapid  and 
fatal  on  the  shadeless  plains.  Some  think  that  not 
less  than  5,000,000  acres  will  thus  be  lost  from  the 
nation's  ranges  this  year." 

Such  is  the  penalty  inflicted  for  "  the  wickedness 
of  them  that  dwell  therein."  For  wickedness  it  is, 
when  private  greed  and  public  apathy  impoverishes 
a  nation's  heritage  to  this  extent. 

The  wickedness  is  all  the  more  apparent  because 
these  evil  results  could  be  so  easily  prevented. 

Regulation  the  Remedy. 

Happily,  the  cash  loss  ensuing  is  beginning  to  "  wake 
up  "  Brother  Jonathan.  That  loss  being  computed  at 
about  140  million  dollars,  and  the  price  of  beef  having 
risen,  the  most  powerful  motives  of  reform  are  in  motion: 

"  With  due  care  the  range  can  be  made  to  recover  its 
old  fertility.  .  .  To  effect  this,  regulation  is  needed. 
Some  authority  must  be  asserted  over  the  pastures 
to  prevent  their  abuse,  to  make  it  for  the  interest  of 
occupants  not  to  kill  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden 
egg.  An  end  must  be  put  to  the  blighting  competition 
now  kept  up. 

"  Regulation  being  established,  pastures  can  be  used 
in  rotation,  a  period  of  rest  being  given  each,  during 


which  the  grazing  and  trampling  of  herds  may  cease, 
and  grasses  have  opportunity  to  scatter  and  fructify 
their  seeds.  Barren  places  can  be  artificially  re-seeded 
and  induced  to  yield  herbage  as  of  old.  In  localities 
better  grasses  than  ever  grew  there  can  be  sown  and 
grown." 

John  Bull  Ahead  of  Jonathan. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  United  States  are 
referred  to  the  example  of  Australia  and  Canada  and 
Mexico,  each  of  which  have  introduced  regulation  and 
have  remedied  the  results  of  "  blighting  competition." 
The  solution  was  found  in  a  system  of  leases,  which 
made  it  profitable  for  the  leaseholder  to  take  care  of 
his  ranch  and  develop  it.  He  pastures  one  part  one 
year,  and  gives  it  a  rest  the  next.  Texas  has  led 
the  way  within  the  American  borders,  and  has  vastly 
improved  the  breed  in  consequence.  On  free  ranches 
promiscuity  was  more  or  less  unavoidable,  and  the 
breed  was  degraded  accordingly.  The  one  danger  of 
the  lease  is  its  possiule  discouragement  of  household- 
ers settling  on  the  land  as  farmers.  But  the  writer 
considers  this  a  difficulty  not  insuperable.  The  need 
for  reform  is  greatest  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  East- 
ern Colorado. 


Andrew  Carnegie. 


Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  writes  upon  "  Mr.  Carnegie  as  I 
Know  Him  "  in  the  "  Young  Man  "  for  January.  He 
says: 

"  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  as  I  know  him,  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest,  jolliest,  and  most  good-natured  of 
mortals.  He  is  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  and  he  is  as 
keen  as  if  he  were  a  lad  of  seventeen  in  all  simple, 
healthy,  and  natural  amusements.  He  has  kept  his 
youth  extraordinarily  well;  there  is  a  robust  boyish- 
ness about  him  which  is  very  remarkable  for  a  man 
of  his  years.  The  possession  of  his  enormous  fortune, 
which  he  accumulated  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  million  a  year,  does  not  weigh  him 
down  in  the  least.  *  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears 
a  crown '  does  not  apply  to  this  uncrowned  modem 
king  of  the  modern  world.  He  is  as  chirpy  as  a  cock- 
sparrow,  and  seems  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  responsi- 
bilities no  more  than  if  he  were  a  bird." 


In  the  January  "  Quiver  "  the  Archdeacon  of  London 
makes  a  strong  appeal  against  the  neglect  of  Sunday  as 
a  day  of  rest.  He  quotes  the  opinions  of  men  like  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Pexe  Hyacinthe  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  he  also  says:  "  Most  interesting  experiments 
have  been  made  by  scientific  men  in  France,  showing 
how  the  strength  of  a  workman  graaually  fell  day  by 
day  for  six  days,  and  how  his  energies  were  restored 
by  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day." 

"  No  time  for  reading  "  is  an  excuse  which  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang  tears  to  pieces  in  the  January  "  Windsor." 
Newspapers  and  gossip  absorb  the  time  which  ought 
to  go  to  real  reading.  Not  "  time,"  but  "  the  mind 
to  it"  is  lacking.      This  is  his  whimsical  conclusion: 

"  Among  people  wno,  with  exceptions,  never  read 
books,  one  remarks  novelists,  Scotch  professors,  school- 
masters, booksellers,  publishers,  schoolmistresses,  col- 
lege tutors,  actors,  stockbrokers,  men  in  commerce,  re- 
viewers, and  hunting-men.  Among  people  who  do 
read  are  judges,  the  female  members  of  the  British 
peerage,  gamekeepers,  gillies,  omnibus-drivers,  shep- 
herds, some  lawyers  in  both  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion, some  schoolboys  and  undergraduates,  soldiers,  two 
golfers,  and  most  Civil  servants,  who,  in  this  country, 
are  almost  always  poets." 
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The  Wonders  of  the  Becqucrel  Rays. 

Professor  Becquerel,  of  Paris,  is  one  of  the  famous 
family  of  physicists,  three  generations  of  whom  have 
especially  distinguished  themselves  in  researches  in  the 
phenomena  of  phosphorescence.  Professor  Becquerel 
found  that  uranium  would  give  out  something  similar 
to  Rontgen  rays  when  he  kept  it  in  a  state  of  phos- 
phorescence by  exposure  to  sunlight.  In  bis  experi- 
ments in  taking  photographs  with  these  rays  he  acci- 
dentally found  out  that  uranium  emitted  the  riys  even 
when  it  was  not  phosphorescing.  This  scientist  es- 
tablished by  some  simple  experiments  then  that  the 
emission  of  this  radiation  is  a  property  of  the  uranium 
itself,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  any  previous  stimu- 
lation. 

Professor  Joseph  J.  Thomson,  of  Cambridge,  Eng., 
tells  in  the  January  "  Harper's  "  of  the  newest  marvels 
discovered  by  the  physicists  in  experiments  with  the 
8<:>-called  Becquerel  rays. 

A  Velocity  of  120,000  Miles  a  Second. 

These  Becquerel  rays  partake  of  the  nature  both  of 
Rontgen  and  cathode  rays,  or  rather  seem  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  these  two.  The  speed  of  cathode  rays  has  been 
measured  as  high  as  70,000  miles  a  second,  when  the 
rays  are  produced  by  sending  electrical  discharges 
through  a  vacuum.  The  velocity  of  the  rays  emitted 
from  uranium  is  much  higher,  while  Becquerel  has  es- 
tablished that  the  rays  emitted  by  a  substance  known 
as  radimn  travel  at  a  speed  of  over  120,000  miles  per 
second.  The  rays  themselves  seem  to  consist  of  small 
particles  called  corpuscles,  very  much  smaller  than  the 
atoms  of  any  known  substance,  charged  with  negative 
electricity,  and  moving  at  the  almost  inconceivable  rates 
of  speed  described  above. 

The  Researches  of  the  Curies. 

Two  indefatigable  investigators  in  this  field  have 
recently  been  extracting  the  radium  from  pitchblende. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Curie  have  been  able  to  detect 
the  presence  of  qualities  of  radium  in  pitchblende,  even 
though  there  is  far  less  of  the  sought-for  substance  than 
there  is  gold  in  sea-water.  This  has  been  done  by  the 
use  of  the  wonderfully  delicate  test  of  radio-activity. 
The  substances  exhibiting  radio-activity — that  is,  sub- 
stances sending  out  these  cathode  rays — produce  an 
electrical  conductivity  in  gases.  Testing  by  this  pro- 
perty, the  Curies  found  it  possible  to  detect  quantities 
of  radium  and  other  substances  millions  of  times  less, 
than  can  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis,  and  thou- 
sands of  times  less  even  than  can  be  detected  by  spec- 
trum analysis.  Indeed,  of  the  three  substances  exhibit- 
ing radio-activity  and  obtainable  from  pitchblende- 
radium,  polonium,  and  actinum— the  first  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  detected  by  chemical  or  spectro- 
scopic means. 

The  radium  obtained  by  these  investigators  from 
pitchblende  exhibited  radio-activity  ot  remarkable 
strength— more  than  100,000  times  that  of  uranium. 

Wonderful  Properties  of  Radium, 
lladium  emits  negatively  electrified  particles  v/ith  a 
ve'ocity  sometimes  approaching  that  of  light.  "This  con- 
tinued emission  of  particles  from  the  radium  of  course 
implies  that  the  radium  is  losing  mass  and  energy.  The 
loss  of  mass  is  exceedingly  small;  from  the  resultH  given 
by  Curie  for  the  amount  of  negative  electricity  emitted 
by  the  radium  it  follows  that  the  loss  of  mass  would 
only  amount  to  about  one-thousandth  of  a  milligram  in 
a  million  years  for  each  square  centimetre  of  surface. 
In  consequence  of  the  tremendous  velocity  with  which 


the  particles  are  projected,  the  amount  of  energy  radi- 
ated is  quite  an  appreciable  amount,  being  sufficient,  if 
converted  into  heat,  to  melt  in  a  million  years  a  layer 
of  ice  of  the  same  area  of  the  radium  and  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  thick.  This  loss  of  energy  goes  on 
without  intermission,  and  has  been  going  on— as  far  as 
we  know — for  whatever  number  of  millions  of  years  the 
radium  may  have  existed." 

Radio-Activity   Everywhere. 

Professor  Thomson,  in  the  course  of  recounting  other 
extraordinary  discoveries  of  the  investigators  in  this 
field,  mentions  the  feat  of  Elster  and  Geitel  in  proving 
that  substances  could  be  made  radio-active  without  the 
aid  of  radium  or  thorium.  "All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
hang  them  up  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  very  large  room, 
and  charge  them  strongly  with  negative  electricity; 
after  a  few  hours  they  become  radio-active."  Photo- 
graphs have  been  taken  with  the  rays  emitted  from  the 
scrapings  of  a  copper  rod  which  had  been  treated  in 
this  way.  In  fact.  Professor  Thomson  goes  on  to  g&y 
there  is  radio-activity  all  around  us.  The  earth  itse^ 
is  negatively  electrified,  and  the  natural  electrification 
of  any  pointed  conductors  connected  with  the  earth  is 
sufilcient  to  make  them  radio-active  without  further 
electrification.  Thus,  the  points  of  lightning  conduc- 
tors, pointed  leaves,  and  spines  of  trees  are  always 
radio-active,  and  it  has  been  lately  shown  that  freshly 
fallen  rain  is  so  too,  and  that  it  retains  this  property 
for  about  an  hour. 

Professor  Thomson  says  that  leaves  of  trees  and  the 
countless  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  are 
radio-active  are,  in  fact,  cathodes  discharging  cathode 
rays  into  the  air.  "  Thus  cathode  rays,  which  have 
only  comparatively  recently  been  discovered,  and  then, 
by  the  help  of  most  elaborate  apparatus,  are  in  all 
probability  so  widely  distributed  and  occur  so  frequently 
that  there  is  hardly  a  patch  of  ground  on  the  earth's 
surface  which  does  not  contain  an  active  source  of  these 
rays." 


Christmas  in  the  Arts. 

M.  de  la  Sizeranne  contributes  to  the  second  De- 
cember number  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  a 
delicately  written  and  charming  article  on  the  concep- 
tions of  Christmas  in  the  arts.  There  is  no  subject  in 
the  world,  he  says,  so  beautiful  to  paint  as  the  Na- 
tivity; and  the  theory  that  in  a  work  of  art  the  sub- 
ject is  nothing  and  the  temperament  of  the  artist  is 
everything,  has  been  contradicted  for  five  hundred 
years  by  the  eagerness  which  artists  have  shown 
to  choose  this  same  subject,  even  when  they  were  not 
impelled  to  it  either  by  their  own  wish  or  by  their 
patrons.  He  goes  on  to  show  by  reference  to  the 
great  pictures  and  the  old  masters  how  each  age  brings 
to  the  representation  of  the  Holy  Family  its  own  con- 
ceptions, through  which  shines  the  clear  light  of  the 
supernatural.  The  Holy  Child,  who  must  always  be 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  he  distinguishes  from  those 
other  children  who  are  portrayed  in  the  old  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Oriental  mythologies.  These  latter  do 
not  present  to  us  the  Almighty  under  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  the  most  simple  of  human  forms.  Alto- 
gether, after  discussing  the  other  traditional  figures  in 
tae  picture,  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  esthetic  charm  of  it  is  proof  against  all  the 
changes  of  sentiment  and  of  reason.  The  beauty  of 
Christianity  is  based  on  its  humanity.  Every  child 
which  is  born  into  the  world  assures  in  some  degree  J 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  the  conscience  of  the  *1 
people  feels  this  in  a  confused  way. 
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The  Nineteenth  Century* 

The  "  Nineteenth  Century "  for  the  New  Year  is 
jDot  a  good  number.  The  articles  on  the  Education 
Bill  deal  with  everything  but  Education,  and  the  po- 
litical articles  deal  more  with  history  than  with  actual 
conditions.  We  notice  elsewhere  Lady  Guendolen 
Ramsden's  paper,  "Is  Society  Worse  than  It  Was?" 

War  and  Famine  Prices. 

Captain  Stewart  L.  Murray  has  a  good  paper  on  "The 
Price  of  Food  in  our  Next  Great  War."  He  calculates 
that  in  the  event  of  a  European  war  there  will  be 
7,000,000  persons  in  England  whose  incomes  are 
«o  low  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food  will  be  such 
as  to  leave  them  starving,  and  there  are  probably 
3,000,000  more  who  will  be  brought  to  the  same  state 
owing  to  the  closing  of  factories  and  workshops.  A. 
vast  organisation  of  relief  will  be  required,  an  or- 
ganisation so  vast  that  unless  it  is  carefully  prepared 
beforehand  it  is  bound  to  break  down.  The  stoppage 
of  trade  owing  to  the  lack  of  raw  material  and  the 
closing  of  markets  will  depend  largely  upon  the  num- 
ber of  cruisers  available  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  At 
present  we  have  not  enough  cruisers.  We  must  take 
measures  in  advance  towards  limiting  the  rise  in  prices 
inevitable  in  time  of  war.  All  steamers  under  twelve 
knots  speed  will  be  laid  up  in  port  owing  to  danger 
of  capture,  and  that  means  the  loss  of  three-quarters 
of  our  raw  material.  Captain  Murray  concludes  by 
urging  the  necessity  for  a  Government  inquiry. 

Hie  Virtue  of  Inconstancy. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Wheeler  contributes  a  short  article  on 
^'Labels,"  from  which  we  quote  the  following  profound 
and  consolatory  piece  of  philosophy: 

"  It  is  only  because  we  do  not  look  things  squarely 
in  the  face  that  we  denounce  inconstancy  in  love  or 
friendship.  The  fundamental  law  of  life  is  the  law  of 
change;  the  man  who  for  the  whole  of  his  life  loves 
the  same  woman  in  the  same  way,  so  far  from  mani- 
festing his  greatness  of  soul,  has  probably  only  proved 
himself  to  be  a  very  unprogressive  person.  It  is  only 
possible  for  a  man  to  keep  his  early  ideals  by  shutting 
his  eyes  to  the  facts  of  life,  by  laying  out  a  pleasure- 
garden  round  his  soul  and  refusing  to  stir  beyond  its 
bounds,  lest  he  should  find  something  to  spoil  his 
breams.  But  the  man  who  would  fulfil  the  law  of  his 
being,  the  law  of  progress,  whose  supreme  desire  and 
aim  in  life  is  to  learn,  to  whom  each  year  is  but  a 
new  term  at  school  with  new  lessons  to  be  learned 
or  neglected,  how  can  he  keep  the  same  ideals,  pre- 
serve the  same  tastes,  worship  the  same  God,  his 
whole  life  through?  And  since  it  is  mainly  on  these 
three  factors  that  love  and  friendship  depend,  how 
can  he  keep  the  same  objects  of  his  affection?  It 
may  be,  of  course,  that  the  woman  you  love  will  so 
grow  and  progress  along  the  same  lines  as  yourself 
that  she  will  always  hold  the  same  position  in  your 
thonghts  which  she  held  when  first  you  loved  her; 
but    this    does   not    prove   your    constancy;    it    proves 


your  inconstancy,  for  every  year  the  woman  you  love 
is  different,  and  between  loving  a  woman  who  is  dif- 
ferent and  loving  a  different  woman,  tell  me,  O  splitters 
of  hairs,  where  lies  the  distinction." 

The  Army  and  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Frank  Fletcher,  writing  on  "  Our  PubUc 
Schools,"  apropos  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  strictures, 
says: 

"  I  protest  against  the  ascription  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  failings  of  the  Army.  Army  '  education ' 
is  fast  bound  by  Government  regulations,  by  a  pre- 
scribed examination  which  leaves  us  no  choice.  The 
result  is  that,  in  the  matter  of  education,  boys  pre- 
paring for  the  Army  are  '  with  us,  but  not  of  us.' 
That  the  public  schools  are  most  successful  in  pre- 
paring for  that  examination  I  know  well;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  examination  itself  is  a  Ijad  one,  and  that 
the  want  of  ideas  and  interests  ascribed  to  Army  men 
is  due  to  that  point  in  which  the  teaching  it  necessi- 
tates differs  from  the  rest  of  our  education.  I  refer 
to  the  limitation  of  a  boy  to  certain  stages  in  certain 
subjects,  and  the  necessary  refusal  to  pursue  a  branch 
of  knowledge  beyond  a  certain  point,  because  *  it 
doesn't  pay '  in  the  examination.  It  is  just  this  limi- 
tation which  seems  to  many  of  us  to  mar  the  Anny 
training,  and,  I  may  add,  to  make  it  unrepresentative 
of  public  school  education." 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  Harold  Gorst  concludes  his  history  of  the  Fourth 
Party.  Ali  Haydar  Midhat  writes  on  English  and 
Russian  Politics  in  the  East,  with  special  reference  to 
Midhat  Pasha  and  his  Constitution.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross 
contributes  a  somewhat  obscure  paper  on  "  Our  Finan- 
cial Future."  The  Ripon  Episode  is  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Cassels. 


The  Contemporary  Review* 

There  are  many  interesting  articles  in  the  January 
number,  some  of  which  have  been  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately. 

James  Martineau. 

Characteristically,  the  year  is  opened  with  a  stiff 
theological  article  on  James  Martineau  by  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn.  Martineau  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  his 
blended  Huguenot  and  Puritan  ancestry  and  the  in- 
fluences of  Channing,  Emerson,  Theodore  Parker  and 
Schleiermacher.  His  significance  is  said  to  be  philo- 
sophical rather  than  theological.  "  It  is  largely  owing 
to  him  that  our  age  was  not  swept  off  its  feet  by  the 
rising  tide  of  materialistic  and  pseudo-scientific  specu- 
lation." Dr.  Fairbairn  writes  "as  a  pupil  and  as  a 
distant  admirer,"  and  claims  that  Martineau  did  in 
England  something  of  the  same  work  that  Schleier- 
macher achieved  in  Germany.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  noted  that  Professor  Jannaris  has  contributed  a 
scientific  note  on  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  and  the 
Gospels,    in    which    he    maintains    that    Abbott     and 
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Schmiedel  have  miaunderstood  the  passage  Eusebius  on 
Fapias,  on  which  their  negative  criticism  is  based. 

The  Duel  Between  Slav  and  Teuton. 

"Quidam"  writes  on  the  coming  struggle  between 
Slav  and  Teuton,  which  he  considers  inevitable.  The 
headship  of  Europe  is  at  stake,  and  is  likely  to  fall 
to  the  Power  that  secures  Constantinople.  The  writer 
calls  attention  to  the  Russian  designs  on  the  Slavonic 
provinces  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  on  Turkey, 
and  Germany's  manifest  desire  to  secure  the  friendship 
of  the  Sultan,  and  eventually  his  dominions  in  Asia 
Minor.  Pobiedonostzoff  is  described  as  the  leading 
statesman  of  Russia,  who  means  to  Russianise  the 
world.  His  personality  has  given  unity  to  the  policy 
of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  under  many  different 
Ministers.     The  writer's  conclusion  is  that— 

"As  the  Teutonic  and  the  Slavonic  elements  of 
Europe,  with  their  allies  and  possible  allies,  are  about 
equally  strong,  Great  Britain  can  well  afford  to  leave 
the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question  in  the  hands 
of  the  Continental  nations,  which  are  most  directly  in- 
terested in  it.  In  fact,  Slav  and  Teuton,  with  their 
following,  are  so  well  matched  that  both  must  avoid 
serious  entanglements  with  third  nations  lest  the  other 
should  raise  the  Eastern  Question.  If  Great  Britain 
keeps  aloof  from  both  camps  neither  Russia  nor  Ger- 
many will  be  able  to  disturb  the  peaceful  development 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  in  the  struggle  between 
Slav  and  Teuton  Great  Britain  will  become  the  balance- 
holder,  and  will  enjoy  all  the  advantages  springing 
from  that  position.  .  .  .  The  question  of  Constantinople 
is  of  no  immediate  interest  to  Great  Britain." 

A  British  officer  reviews  five  works  by  the  Boer 
Generals  under  the  heading  "Alteram  Partem."  He 
charges  the  Boers  with  habitual  and  ingrained  unve- 
racity. 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  January  number  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and 
contains  many  illustrations,  above  the  average  of  the 
generality  of  English  magazines.  Viscount  Wolseley 
commences  a  series  of  four  articles  upon  "The  Young 
Napoleon,"  in  which  he  deals  none  too  kindly  with  the 
great  soldier.    Of  this  series  he  writes: 

"  I  shall  strive  to  convey  to  the  reader  my  own  im- 
pressions, I  might  say  my  convictions,  regarding  the 
genius,  and,  incidentally,  the  meanness  of  the  man 
whom  I  regard  as  the  greatest  human  being  God  ever 
sent  to  this  earth  of  ours.  His  doings,  sayings,  writ- 
ings, and  his  curiously  constituted  character,  have  been 
my   study    since   boyhood." 

There  is  an  interesting  and  well-illustrated  article  on 
"  The  Surrey  Woods  in  Winter,"  by  William  Hyde, 
Judge  O'Connor  Morris  writes  of  "  Social  Life  in  Ire- 
land," a  somewhat  disappointing  article;  while  Sir  F. 
C.  Burnand  begins  what  will  prove  to  many  a  most 
interesting  illustrated  article  on  "  Some  Precursors  and 
Competitors  of  Mr.  Punch." 

The  articles  on  Emile  Zola  and  Sir  William  Crookes 
are    noticed    elsewhere. 


The  most  interesting  part  of  F.  Martin  Duncan's 
article  ^n  "  The  Wily  Octopus,"  in  "  Cassell's  Maga- 
zine," is  the  collection  of  twelve  special  photographs 
taken  by  the  author.  These  give  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  various  types  of  the  octopus  family. 


The  Fortnij5:htIy  Review. 

The  New  Year's  number  of  the  "Fortnightly  Re- 
view "  contains  some  good  articles  which  are  noticed 
elsewhere,  and  several  which  are  not  so  good.  One  of 
the  best  articles  is  the  last,  while  the  fint  article  is 
about  the  worst.  It  is  written  by  a  Tory  and  called 
"The  Tory  Creed  and  the  Unionist  Alliance." 
Another  article,  which  promises  well,  but  which  ha» 
not  got  a  clear  and  certain  sound  about  it,  is  Lieutenant 
Parsons'  criticism  of  General  De  Wet's  last  success  at 
Tweefontein  on  Christmas  Day,  1901.  Lieutenant  Par- 
sons is  a  Yeomanry  officer,  and,  although  he  does  not 
say  it  in  so  many  words,  he  continually  suggests  that 
nothing  could  have  been  more  incompetent  than  the 
conduct  of  the  commanding  officers.  The  ordinary  pro- 
fessional soldier,  he  says,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  busi- 
ness of  dealing  with  De  Wet.  The  infantry  officer,  for 
several  reasons,  was  usually  quite  at  sea.  Whether 
it  is  General  Bundle  or  General  Dartnell  who  was 
most  to  blame  is  not  quite  plain,  but  the  article  leaves 
the  impression  that  Lieutenant  Parsons  would  not 
have  been  sorry  if  General  Rundle  had  been  captured. 
The  disaster,  he  says,  would  not  have  happened  if 
Colonel  Firman  had  been  in  command,  and  the  body 
of  the  troops  behaved  splendidly. 

Richard  Strauss. 

Mr.  Ernest  Newman  prophesies  great  things  con* 
ceming  Richard  Strauss,  who,  he  says,  is  the  creator 
of  a  new  order  of  things  in  music,  and  the  founder  of  a 
new  tjrpe  of  art.  Mr.  Newman  has  many  things  to 
say  concerning  the  ignorance  of  London  in  musical 
questions.  London  is  asleep;  and  even  now  the  flower 
of  its  critical  intelligence  is  wrangling  over  three  works 
of  his  undeveloped  and  irresponsible  youth.  The  real 
Strauss  is  only  to  be  seen  in  his  later  works.  Mr. 
Newman  says: 

"  Tschaikowsky  brought  the  last  new  shudder  inta 
music,  Strauss  has  endowed  it  with  a  new  simplicity. 
It  is  this,  indeed,  that  makes  him  Strauss;  for,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  this  builder  of  colossal  tone- 
poems,  this  wielder  of  the  mightiest  orchestral  lan- 
guage ever  yet  spoken,  this  Mad  Mullah  of  harmony, 
is  what  he  is  because  he  has  dared  to  throw  over 
almost  all  the  conventions  that  have  clustered  round 
the  art  in  the  last  two  hundred  years.  He  is  complex 
because  he  is  simple;  he  appears  so  terribly  artificial 
because  he  is  absolutely  natural;  he  is  called  sophisti- 
cated because  he  casts  aside  all  artifice  and  speaks  like 
the  natural  musical  man." 

The  New  Ordeal  of  the  Commons. 

Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  glances  backward  over  the  his- 
tory of  Parliament,  and  records  the  way  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  has  triumphed  over  its  various  ene- 
mies; and  then  discusses  the  question  whether  it  is 
now  destined  to  succumb  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
present  Ministerial  majority.  The  struggle  through 
which  it  is  now  passing  is  proving  a  severer  trial  to  the 
House  than  any  of  its  earlier  conflicts: 

"  Whatever,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  part 
of  the  apostates  to  the  King  was  denounced  as  arro- 
gant and  tyrannical  by  the  managers  of  the  House  is, 
one  hears,  tamely  borne  at  the  hands  of  the  two  des- 
pots now  controlling  St.  Stephen's— Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.   Chamberlain." 

The  Decay  of  the  South  African  Elephant. 
Mr.  H,  A.  Bryden  writes  a  brief  paper  upon  what  he 
calls   "The   Long   Tragedy   of   Extermination."      Th« 
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story  of  the  downfall  of  the  South  African  elephant  is 
replete  with  life,  movement,  and  excitement.  For  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  mightiest  of  mammals  has 
been  pursued  with  unrelenting  vigour.  Until  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  he  had  held  his  own  with 
ease  against  assailants  who  had  no  firearms;  since  then 
he  has  been  hunted  down  with  such  severity  that 
elephants  have  practically  ceased  to  exist  south  of  the 
Zambesi.  There  are  two  or  three  protected  herds  near 
the  south  coast  of  Cape  Colony.  There  is  one  troop  in 
Khama's  country,  and  a  few  elephants  still  maintain  a 
precarious  existence  in  Rhodesia.  These  are  the  sole 
remnants  of  the  innumerable  herds  that  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago  roamed  in  freedom  over  the  African 
interior. 

Theatrical  Subventions. 

Mr.  William  Archer  contributes  a  new  instalment  of 
the  blue  book  which  he  is  preparing  in  support  of  his 
demand  for  a  municipal  theatre  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Rise  of  Theatrical  Subventions."  The  three 
great  provincial  cities  of  France— Lyons,  Marseilles  and 
Bordeaux— built  great  theatres  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  let  them  to  managers  who  failed.  The  rent 
gradually  fell,  until  it  vanished  altogether  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  even  when 
the  theatre  is  granted  free  the  managers  cannot  make 
it  pay,  so  the  era  of  subsidies  began.  In  Marseilles 
the  theatrical  subvention  is  £10,800  a  year;  in  Bor- 
deaux, £4,320;  in  Lyons,  about  £2,500.  The  chief 
cause  of  this  necessity  for  heavy  subsidies  is  the  great 
expense  entailed  by  the  production  of  opera.  The 
municipal  dramatic  theatre  in  Lyons,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing a  subsidy,  pays  a  rent  of  £1,000  a  year  to  the  city. 
In  Germany  the  towns  are  splendidly  supplied  with 
theatres,  which  keep  in  view  a  moderately  high  artistic 
ideal. 


The  Cornhill  Magazine. 

The  January  number  is  a  very  good  one.  We  have 
noticed  elsewhere  the  articles  by  Sarah  Bernhardt  on 
the  theatre  and  by  A.  R.  Colquhoun  on  Tibet.  The 
fifth  article  in  the  excellent  "  Prospects  in  the  Pro- 
fessions "  series  deals  with  Engineering.  The  writer 
concludes  thus: 

"  The  cry  of  overcrowded  professions  cannot  be  en- 
tirely disregarded;  but  as  regards  engineering  at  the 
present  day,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  if  a  young 
man,  by  the  completeness  of  his  training,  deserves  to 
succeed  in  it,  he  may,  by  the  exercise  of  that  attri- 
bute which  the  philosopher  held  to  be  so  widely  dis- 
tributed,   command    success." 

Frank  Matthew  writes  entertainingly  of  Alexandre 
Dumas,  and  there  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  novel 
by  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 


How  seriously  Americans  take  to  the  study  of  social 
duty  is  suggested  by  a  quarterly  entitled  "  Municipal 
Affairs,"  the  "  fall  issue  "  of  which  is  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Housing  Problem.  More  than  170  pages,  con- 
tributed by  more  than  a  dozen  principal  writers,  pre- 
sent a  condensed  epitome  of  housing  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  in  England,  in  Germany,  and  France, 
together  with  the  following  suggested  remedies:  rapid 
transit,  taxing  power,  municipal  homes  for  the  very 
poor,  socialism,  municipal  regulation — not  ownership, 
enlightened  management  and  co-operative  housing.  It 
is  stiff  reading,  and  they  must  be  in  earnest  who  plough 
through  it  all. 


The  Monthly  Review- 

The  "  Monthly  Review "  for  January  opens  witb  an 
amusing  piece  of  satire,  written  in  the  vein  of  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  on  the  controversy  be- 
tween Sir  Edward  Clarke  and  Mr.  Gosae.  There  is 
an  interesting  series  of  letters  written  in  1857  from 
Delhi  during  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

The  State  and  Education. 

Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  contributes  a  paper  entitled 
"  Shall  the  State  Educate?"  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  practical  suggestion: 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  sys- 
tem which  makes  every  great  measure  the  result  of  « 
struggle  between  parties  that  little  or  no  use  is  made 
in  politics  of  cautious  experiment.  Great  systems  are 
established  for  the  whole  nation  without  trial  and  past 
recall.  There  is  apparently  no  reason  why  in  this  case 
the  whole  country  should  be  at  once  and  irrevocably 
settled  on  the  same  pian.  One  or  two  counties  might 
be  permitted  to  try  the  Voluntary  System,  with  licences 
for  the  opening  of  schools,  Government  inspection, 
examination  by  the  inspectors  on  secular  subjects,  and 
a  moderate  per  capita  allowance  for  the  pupils  who 
passed  it.  Little  harm  could  be  done  by  such  an  ex- 
periment; little  good  would  be  postponed;  and  a  useful 
comparison  might  be  made." 

Dr.  Smith  criticises  State  Education  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  an  inherent  tendency  to  bureaucracy.  He 
says  that  iu  educating  the  whole  population  on  an 
ambitious  scale  we  may  be  educating  them  out  of 
manual  labour  and  domestic  service.  In  America  both 
these  departments  of  labour  are  supplied  from  abroad. 
Dr.  Smith  thmks  the  advantages  of  co-education  of  the 
sexes  are  very  doubtful.  He  foresees  danger  in  the 
modern  tendency  to  regard  State  Education  merely  as 
an  instrument  of  industrial  salvation. 

Naval  Intelligence. 

Lieutenant  Carlyon  Bellairs  writes  some  severe  criti- 
cism on  the  Naval  IntelHgence  Department.  He  points 
out  that  we  accredit  the  same  Naval  Attache  to  Russia 
and  Italy,  while  the  Naval  Attache  at  Washington, 
near  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  accredited  to  Japan  as 
well.  Obsolete  regulations  are  issued  which  make  us 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  world.  No  official  records 
of  modem  naval  fights  are  issued  to  British  officers. 
The  disease  is  one  of  overstrain  at  the  Aidmiralty.  The 
Intelligence  Department  is  undermanned.  The  Sea 
Lords  need  to  be  understudied  by  other  officers,  and  re- 
lieved of  much  of  their  routine  work.  Altogether,  the 
present  organisation  of  the  Navy  is  a  peace  organisa- 
tion. 

The  Age  of  the  World. 

Sir  Edward  Fry  continues  his  papers  on  "  The  Age 
of  the  Inhabited  World."  He  gives  a  great  many  in- 
stances of  sudden  variation  in  plants  and  animals 
under  change  of  environment  and  other  conditions, 
and  points  out  that,  in  all  probability,  even  where 
variation  of  species  has  been  gradual,  it  has  gone  on 
at  different  speeds,  and  was  much  more  rapid  when  the 
earth  received  more  heat  from  the  sun.  New  species 
may  therefore  have  been  formed  much  more  rapidly 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  therefore  the  enor- 
mous period  of  time  which  evolutionists  require  for  the 
development  of  modern  species  may  not  really  be 
needed.  If  this  is  so,  the  biologists  may  be  brought 
into  agreement  with  the  physicists  as  to  the  space  of 
time  needed  for  the  formation  of  the  modern  world. 
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Other  Articles. 
Dr.  A.  N.  Jannaris  writes  on  "  The  Fourth  Gospel 
and  St.  John  the  Apostle,"  discussing  the  question  who 
wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  St.  John  was  really  the  author.  Mr.  Arthur 
Morrison's  illustrated  articles  on  "  The  Painters  of 
Japan "  are  continued.  There  is  a  paper  by  Fiona 
Macleod  entitled  "  The  Magic  Kingdoms." 


Pagers  Magazine. 


This  is  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume  of  this 
English  technical  magazine,  and  from  an  editorial  note 
we  learn  that  it  has  achieved  such  excellence  as  to 
cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  an  American  journal.  The 
January  number  is  a  very  good  one.  Mr.  John  Leyland 
writes  on  "The  Distribution  of  Guns  in  Battleships." 
He  deals  broadly  with  this  important  question,  pass- 
ing in  review  the  latest  developments  of  gun  distribu- 
tion at  home  and  abroad.  Incidentally,  he  shows  that 
naval  science  and  mechanical  ingenuity  are  leading  up 
to  a  new  development  in  the  evolution  of  the  battle- 
ship, and  that,  in  the  past,  improvements  in  the  sys- 
tem of  gun  mounting  have  led  to  changes  in  naval 
tactics.  Many  excellent  photographs  and  diagrams  ac- 
company the  article.  Possibly  the  weakest  point  of 
Mr.  Leyland's  otherwise  excellent  article  is  the  fact 
that  he  devotes  very  little  space  to  the  new  Japanese 
war  vessel,  or  to  those  built  at  the  famous  Elswick 
works.    He  concludes  his  article  thus: 

"  Constructors  of  warships  have  achieved  a  triumph, 
and,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  end  of  their  work  is  not  yet,  and  that  new 
avenues  of  progress  are  opening  out  to  them." 

American    Locomotive    Construction. 

Mr.  Frank  Fayant  contributes  a  very  comprehensive 
description  of  the  making  of  American  locomotives, 
based  on  the  work  in  the  Baldwin  shops.  He  says: 
"A  standard  of  American  locomotive  can  now  be  de- 
livered within  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  after  the 
receipt  of  the  order,  and  the  increasing  use  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  has  greatly  decreased  the  cost  of 
production,  despite  the  steady  rise  in  wages." 

These  two  statements  give  point  to  the  warning 
contained  in   the   following  paragraph: 

"  The  home  demand  for  engines  has  been  so  great 
that  American  builders  have  had  no  time  to  give  to 
the  export  trade;  and  thus  the  few  foreign  orders  have 
been  unsought;  but  as  soon  as  the  home  demand 
slackens  there  will  be  an  active  American  search  for 
foreign  buyers." 


The  United  Service  Magazine. 

In  the  January  number  much  space  is  devoted  to  the 
Navy,  and  one  writer  advocates  the  foundation  of  some 
decoration  or  reward  for  officers  who  do  not  rise  to 
the  higher  ranks,  and  yet  upon  whose  zeal  the  value 
of  the  Navy  so  largely  depends.  He  points  out  clearly 
the  anomaly  that  naval  officers  accompanying  landing 
parties  are  sure  of  early  promotion,  while  those  who 
perform  purely  naval  duties  have  far  less  chance. 

Captain  Evelyn  Wood  writes  upon  "  The  Future 
Role  of  Cavalry,"  which  he  thinks  will  be  as  great  as 
it  ever  was  in  the  past,  giving  examples  from  the 
Franco-German  war  to  support  his  theory. 

Captain  John  Leader  has  a  short  article  on  the 
Japanese  army,  which,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  a 


thorough  review  of  the  subject,  since  the  writer  saw 
apparently  only  very  little  of  the  actual  army,  and 
spends  much  of  his  space  in  depreciating  the  value  of 
the  horses  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  He  concludes 
his  sketch  thus:  "  Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
there  is  probably  no  army  of  its  size  much  superior 
to  that  of  Japan,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  our 
Eastern  ally  has  taken  her  place  among  the  great 
military  powers  of  the  world." 


The  National  Review. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Maxse  upon  the  certi- 
ficate of  sale  with  which  he  prefaces  the  January 
number  of  the  "National  Review;"  from  this  it  appears 
that  the  sales  of  the  "  National "  have  doubled  since 
1897.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  he  should 
use  his  doubled  circulation  for  the  purpose  of  stirring 
up  hatred  and  suspicion  against  Germany.  The  most 
important  article,  which  is  noticed  elsewhere,  is  M. 
Clemenceau's  essay  on  the  French  Republic  and  the 
Religious  Orders. 

Is  England  in  Danger  of  War? 

Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Seely,  writing  on  "  The  Cause  of  Euro- 
pean Peace,"  echoes  M.  Bloch's  familiar  thesis  that  the 
improvement  in  firearms  and  the  introduction  of  smoke- 
less powder  renders  war  practically  impossible  in 
Europe.  "  But,"  he  says,  "  this  renders  our  position 
all  the  more  dangerous  " : 

"It  is  submitted  that  it  is  not  true,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  a  fair  matter  for  consideration 
whether  England  be  not  the  only  place  in  Europe  where 
war  can  now  be  waged  with  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  rapid  success  to  the  attacking  side;  this  may  sound 
a  somewhat  strange  proposition,  but  it  is  certainly  the 
view  which  is  held  by  the  military  advisers  of  many 
foreign  Governments." 

But  so  far  from  being  able  to  defend  ourselves,  "  wc 
are  insecure,  ill-organised,  and  unready,  and  no  effec- 
tive steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy  our  greatest 
dangers."  With  this  paper  of  Mr.  Seely's  may  be  read 
Mr.  Thursfield's  exposition  of  the  higher  policy  of 
Defence. 

The  Holiday  School  at  Jena. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  papers  in  the  "  Review  "  is 
that  which  Miss  Dodd  contributes  concerning  the 
holiday  course  which  is  held  at  Jena  University.  The 
holiday  course  is  an  international  summer  meeting,  in 
which  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent assemble  to  spend  three  weeks  in  studying  the 
German  language,  natural  science,  literature,  and  peda- 
gogy. Three  years  ago  there  were  not  twenty  students, 
last  year  there  were  275,  who  attended  twenty-six 
classes,  while  instruction  was  given  by  twenty-one  pro- 
fessors. There  were  eighteen  English  at  Jena  last 
year,  seven  Japanese,  and  three  Dutchmen. 

Other  Articles. 
There  is  a  rather  interesting  paper  for  collectors  of 
bric-a-brac  upon  prices  fetched  by  antique  furniture  in 
the  salerooms.  The  writer  records  the  fact  that  at 
the  Duke  of  Leeds'  salerooms  in  1901  a  pair  of  com- 
modes of  oak  of  the  Louis  XV.  period  sold  for  £15,000. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  has  not  yet  blown  off  his  noble  rage 
against  the  pro-Boers,  and  prepares  another  stick  for 
their  backs  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Whitbred  and 
Lord  Grey  and  others  repulsed  the  war  against  Napo- 
leon in  the  beginning  of  last  century.  Canon  Beeching 
writes  on  the  Poetry  of  Herrick.  An  anonymous  writer 
describes  Johannesburg  as  it  is  to-day.    "  Her  one  great 
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danger,"  he  says,  "  is  that  her  ablest  element  may  con- 
tinue alien,  treating  the  city  as  a  caravanserai,  and 
return  to  Europe  as  soon  as  its  ambition  is  satisfied/' 
There  are  the  usual  chroniques  dealing  with  home, 
foreign,  American,  and  colonial  affairs. 


The  Westminster  Review. 

The  "  Westminster  Review  "  for  January  opens  with 
a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Corbet,  entitled  "  The  Skeleton 
at  the  Feast,"  which  deals  with  the  alarming  increase 
of  lunacy  in  the  British  Isles.  He  gives  figures  show- 
ing that  since  1859  the  number  of  registered  lunatics 
has  increased  by  no  less  than  100,739.  Mr.  Corbet 
pleads  for  an  international  conference  of  qualified  per- 
sons to  consider  the  matter  of  a  remedy.  Heredity  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  increase.  Mr.  Corbet  cites  a 
number  of  authorities  who  declare  that  there  is  no 
way  to  retard  the  increase  except  the  sterilisation  of 
all  lunatics.  At  present  persons  tainted  by  lunacy, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  cured,  marry,  and  in  one  case 
known  to  Mr.  Corbet  a  whole  family  of  ten  children 
inherited  the  disease,  and  had  to  be  put  under  re- 
straint. The  garnering  of  the  lunatic  poor  in  vast 
asylums,  where  they  are  so  well  cared  for  that  they 
soon  become  outwardly  sane,  and  are  released  to  trans- 
mit the  disease  to  others  is,  says  Mr.  Corbet,  the 
root  of  the  evil. 

The  Decline  of  Enthusiasm. 

Mr.  J,  G.  Alger,  in  ais  retrospect  of  "  Middle  Class 
Culture  in  the  Fifties,"  remarks  upon  the  change  of 
public  sentiment: 

"  People  half  a  century  ago  were  full  of  admiration 
for  persons  and  things.  Palmerston  and  Lord  John,  as 
Russell  was  always  styled,  enjoyed  more  popularity  than 
was  ever  possessed  by  Beaconsfield  or  Gladstone,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  notoriously  lacked  it.  There  was  also 
an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  results  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  education,  the  circulation  of  newspapers,  and 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  which  has  not  been  re- 
alised. Liberals,  in  particular,  glowed,  moreover,  with 
83rmpathy  for  oppressed  nationalities,  for  Hungary, 
which  Kossuth's  residence  in  England  stimulated;  for 
dismemembered  Poland,  which  found  an  ardent  par- 
liamentary champion  in  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  and  for 
American  slaves.  Fugitive  slaves,  indeed,  thrilled 
large  audiences  with  their  experiences,  and,  I  suspect, 
in  some  cases,  made  a  good  trade  of  lecturing.  News- 
papers now  tell  us,  indeed,  much  more  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  we  feel  less  interest  in  them.  We  have 
really,  in  the  scramble  for  Africa  and  other  territories, 
become  more  insular  in  our  sentiments.  We  are  no 
longer  such  good  lovers  or  good  haters.  A  Marshal 
Haynau  would  now  run  little  danger  of  mobbing  by 
brewers'  drajrmen,  but  would  simply  be  stared  at.  A 
Garibaldi  would  no  longer  have  a  fervid  welcome." 

Other  Articles. 
Karl  Blind  contributes  a  couple  of  pages  on  "  The 
Germans  in  the  United  States,"  C.  F.  Adams  writes 
on  "  Labour  and  Capital,"  Alexander  Ma|;kendrick  on 
"  Religion  and  Morality." 


The  Engineering  Magaa;ine. 

The  January  number  contains  many  interesting 
articles,  which,  however,  are  mainly  too  technical  for 
the  average  lay  reader.  Commenting  on  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Metric  System  in  America,  which  took  place 
before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
the  editor  says: 

"  The  only  real  argument  which  can  be  logically 
advanced  for  the  metric  system  was  that  made  by  Mr. 
George  S.  Morison  at  the  meeting  above  referred  to, 
the  importance  of  securing  uniformity  throughout  the 
civilised  world.  No  matter  what  the  system  is,  the 
important  thing  is  that  everybody  in  all  nations  shall 
use  it.  This  is  true  in  a  superlative  degree,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  accomplished  by  legislation." 

And  again: 

"With  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire 
joining  their  work  by  the  bonds  of  a  comon  language 
and  a  common  system  of  weights  and  measures,  the  pre- 
dominance of  that  language  and  that  system  is  assured 
in  all  parts  of  the  world." 


A  lady  sailing  upwards  in  the  tail  of  a  kite  is  a  novel 
idea,  but  it  has  been  realised  by  Mrs.  A.  Rice,  of 
Boston,  U.S.A.  She  describes  the  experience  in  "  Pear- 
son's" and  prefers  it  to  ballooning.  It  is,  she  says,  free 
from  shock  or  nervous  tremor;  it  is  "  just  a  peculiarly 
delightful  sensation  of  flying." 


The  World's  Work. 

(English  Edition.) 

The  "  World's  Work "  for  January  is  an  excel- 
lent number  in  every  respect;  save  for  the  illustra- 
tions, better  than  the  first  number.  We  have 
noticed  elsewhere  Mr.  Scaife's  suggestion  for  a  floating 
university.  There  are  many  other  articles  of  equal 
interest.  Canon  Hensley  Henson  writes  a  short  paper 
on  "  The  Reunion  of  Christendom."  A  reconciled  Non- 
conformity, he  says,  accustomed  to  common  action  witk 
a  reformed  Church  of  England,  might  gradually  ap- 
proach the  question  of  merging  the  separate  denomi- 
nations in  a  single  ecclesiastical  system,  elastic  enough 
to  give  free  scope  to  all  legitimate  varieties  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  type,  and  coherent  enough  to  restrain 
the  excesses  of  individualism. 

Garden  Cities. 
Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts  writes  an  excellent  paper  on 
"  Garden  Cities  in  Theory  and  Practice."  He  describes 
both  Bournville  and  Port  Sunlight,  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  the  latter  town  the  advantages  given 
are  not  altogether  appreciated.  Thus,  the  fine  Men's 
Club  is  generally  empty,  and  audiences  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  obtained  for  any  village  entertainment.  The 
new  theatre  on  classic  Greek  lines  opened  in  Dell  Park 
is  described  by  those  for  whom  it  was  built  as  one  of 
"many  foolish  things  done  in  this  village."  But  the 
good  fruit  of  the  movement  is  unquestioned.  Port 
Sunlight  has  a  smaller  average  death-rate  and  double 
the  average  birth-rate  of  the  rest  of  England.  Both 
there  and  at  Bournville  the  men  work  only  eight  hours 
a  day.  No  one,  says  Mr.  Roberts,  can  visit  either  of 
these  villages,  and  fail  to  delight  in  the  great  crowds 
of  rosy,  beautiful,  well-dressed  children. 

Other  Articles. 
There  is  an  excellent  paper  on  Major  Ross,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  malarial  mosquito,  and  first  English 
winner  of  the  Nobel  prize.  "An  Old  Tobogganer" 
writes  on  Winter  Sports,  describing  skating,  sailing  OB 
skates,  ice-yachting,  tobogganing,  winter-climbing,  and 
ski-walking.  Mr.  Walter  Runciman,  M.P.,  describeg 
"The  Tramps  of  the  Ocean,"  There  is  an  excellent 
article  on  "  Toy  Making  in  France,"  an  industry  whick 
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has  lately  undergone  a  remarkable  revival;  and  several 
other  short  but  interesting  papers, 

(American  Edition.) 
A  sketch  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  late 
Herr  Krupp,  and  an  article  on  "  Our  Industrial  Inva- 
sion of  Canada,"  published  in  the  January  "  World's 
Work,"  claim  more  than  passing  notice.  Mr. 
Lewis  Nixon,  the  famous  shipbuilder,  discusses  "  The 
Battleship  of  the  Future,"  and  how  naval  warfare  will 
probably  change.  He  points  out  that  one  possibility 
makes  any  prophecy  about  future  naval  fighting  hazar- 
dous. This  is  the  chance  that  some  better  agents  than 
coal  in  the  steaming  engine  will  be  discovered  for  pro- 
pelling fighting  ships.  The  stowing  of  machinery  and 
coal  now  control  the  construction  of  our  ships.  Mr. 
Nixon  says  that  after  all  the  talk  about  progress  in 
shipbuilding,  the  battleships  have  not  changed  essen- 
tially in  the  past  generation.  It  is  merely  the  trimming 
and  the  slightly  altered  shape  that  show  changes.  There 
is  little  agreement  among  naval  authorities  as  to  im- 
portant changes  coming  in  the  future.  One  essential 
defect  in  ordnance  now  is  that  the  life  of  a  gun  is  only 
about  seventy-five  discharges.  The  best  minds  in  this 
field  are  working  on  a  new  form  of  gun,  in  which  the 
energy  of  the  charge  is  imparted  almost  wholly  to  the 
projectile.  Mr.  Nixon  says  the  most  important  factor 
now  influencing  naval  building  is  the  submarine  boat. 
He  contends  that  to-day  the  submarine  boat  is  less  an 
experimental  vessel  than  the  battleship,  and  is  prac- 
tically a  perfect  type  of  its  class.  The  "  Holland,"  he 
says,  does  successfully  whatever  a  submarine  boat  could 
be  expected  to  do. 

Conducting  a  Newspaper  in  Russia, 
Mr.  Wolf  von  Schierbrand  describes  "Conducting  a 
Russian  Newspaper,"  and  shows  how  a  man  who  wants 
to  establish  a  newspaper  in  Russia  may  have  to  wait 
ten  years  for  permission.  A  Government  concession 
must  be  obtained,  which  requires  time  and  money,  and 
a  deposit  must  then  be  made  with  the  Government, 
and  every  newspaper  must  have  a  "  responsible  "  editor 
and  publisher  especially  confirmed  by  the  High  Press 
Administration.  If  the  concession  is  annulled,  both 
the  editor  and  publisher  lose  for  ever  the  right  of  issu- 
ing or  writing  for  any  similar  publication.  This  writer 
says  that  the  experience  of  the  past  twenty  years  in 
Russian  journalism  shows  that  if  a  paper  succeeds  it 
will  DC  suppressed;  if  it  is  not  suppressed  it  must  forego 
success.  There  are  two  classes  of  newpapers— censor- 
free  and  censored.  The  censor-free  papers  are  pro- 
hibited from  publishing  columns  and  columns  of  legi- 
timate news  and  many  specific  items,  but  after  all  en- 
joy more  latitude  than  the  censored  papers. 


Harper's  Magazine, 


Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  vrrites  in  the  January  "  Cassell's 
Magazine"  of  Prime  Ministers'  wives,  dealing  princi- 
pally with  Mrs,  Gladstone,  Lady  Beaconsfield,  and  Lady 
Salisbury,  The  writer  preaches  the  doctrine  that  the 
wives  of  politicians  in  England  should  give  up  all  idea 
of  individuality  and  separate  pursuits,  and  devote  their 
time  to  keeping  their  husbands  in  cotton  wool. 

From  George  A.  Wade's  article  on  "Bridal  Carriages," 
and  the  illustrations  accompanying  it,  in  this  month's 
"  Lady's  Realm,"  we  may  see  the  change  from  gorgeous 
ornamentation  to  almost  severe  plainness  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  carriages  in  which  royal  personages 
have  gone  to  their  marriages.  The  earliest  illustration 
18  of  the  year  1527,  and  the  latest  shows  the  bridal 
carriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 


Professor  J,  J.  Thomson's  interesting  scientific  article 
on  "  Becquerel  Rays  "  in  the  January  "  Harper's  "  ii 
quoted  from  at  greater  length  in  another  department. 
Mr.  James  B.  Connolly,  who  has  become  so  well  and 
favourably  known  for  his  ability  to  put  into  literature 
the  salty  air  of  the  sailor's  life,  describes  in  this  isBue 
"Arctic  Whaling  of  To-day."  In  the  old  days  it  was 
a  matter  of  rowing  up  to  the  whale  in  small  boats,  a 
fearsome  approach,  "  a  hand-harpoon  at  close  range, 
a  hurried  backing  to  be  at  a  safe  distance  when  the 
'  flurry '  should  be  on,  and  following  that,  if  they  were 
in  luck,  a  hazardous  tow  in  the  wake  of  the  enraged 
whale,  with  a  final  tedious  trying-out  aboard  ship.' 
Klilling  a  whale  to-day  is  a  very  different  matter.  The 
whaling  ship,  a  small  steamer,  follows  a  herd  of  ceta- 
ceans, sneaks  up  behind  them,  and  then  fires  a  harpoon 
from  a  Harpoon-cannon  placed  in  the  bows  into  the 
biggest  animal  the  skipper  can  hit.  There  is  no  leaving 
the  steamer  at  all,  and  even  when  the  whale  is  killed 
the  ship's  tender,  an  iron  tug,  will  tow  the  carcass  to 
a  trying-out  station  on  land,  instead  of  leaving  that 
operation  to  be  performed  aboard  the  whaler.  Mr. 
Connolly  gives  a  tremendously  spirited  account  of  a 
modern  whale  hunt  in  which  he  participated. 

American  and  Chinese  Civilisation. 

In  a  brief  article  entitled  "  Chinese  and  Western 
Civilisation,"  the  popular  and  witty  Chinese  Minister, 
Wu  Ting-Fang,  indulges  in  some  kindly  criticism  of 
American  manners,  Mr,  Wu  thinks  that  America, 
now  leading  the  world  in  material  progress,  may  easily 
devote  too  much  time  and  energy  to  money  getting. 
He  does  not  believe  in  shortening  mealtime  to  lengthen 
business  hours,  or  in  turning  night  into  day.  He 
makes  the  statement  that  in  his  own  country  there  is 
no  recognition  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  that 
greater  importance  is  given  to  intellectual  superiority. 
He  says  a  scholar  and  gentleman  commands  greater  re- 
spect than  a  mere  millionaire,  and  that  the  aim  of 
Chinese  education  is  to  make  a  man  a  useful  and 
desirable  member  of  society.  He  doubts  whether  the 
Americans  as  a  nation  are  happier  than  the  Chinese, 
While  Mr,  Wu  admits  that  China  needs  some  reform  in 
material  institutions,  he  doubts  whether  the  impact 
of  Western  upon  Chinese  civilisation  will  result  in  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  has  a  short  philosophical  article 
on  "  The  Man  Who  Is  To  Come,"  in  which  he  ex- 
amines into  the  Darwinian  law  as  applied  to  natural 
selection  in  its  most  important  forms  in  human  society. 
There  is  an  account  of  "  London's  Oldest  Art  Club," 
the  Langham,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lawrence,  a  sketch  of  the 
career  of  Benedict  Arnold,  by  John  R.  Spears,  and  a 
number  of  contributions  in  fiction,  with  the  customary 
sumptuous  illustrations  in  colours  as  well  as  in  black 
and  white.  

Scribner's  Magazine^ 

There  is  a  very  readable  article  telling  of  the  modern 
appearance  and  manners  of  "  The  Old  Route  to  Or- 
leans " — of  the  still  surviving  boat  traffic  on  the  great 
Mississippi — by  Mr.  Willis  Gibson,  in  the  January 
"  Scribner's." 

The  Pavilion  for  the  Blind. 

Margarita  S,  Gerry  tells  of  the  pavilion  for  the  blind 
in  the  Congressional  Library,  The  Government  is  the 
chief  benefactor  of  this  Congressional  Library  adjunct 
for  the  comfort  of  the  blind,  and  the  Government,  too, 
has  given  a  perpetual  fund  of  250,000  dollars  to  endow 
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the  publishing  house  in  Louisville,  Kentucy,  which  doeg 
most  of  the  printing  for  the  blind  in  America.  This 
is  a  very  important  piece  of  national  aid  for  the 
afflicted,  because  the  great  cost  of  books  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  education  of  blind  people. 
The  pavilion  was  established  in  the  administration  of 
John  Russell  Young,  when  a  few  blind  people  begged 
that  there  might  be  a  room  set  apart  for  their  use, 
where  the  few  books  written  in  the  blind  type,  then  on 
the  shelves,  could  be  collected.  Mr.  Young  assented 
immediately,  and  the  sixty  volumes,  which  were  all  the 
library  contained,  of  books  printed  for  the  blind,  were 
placed  in  an  attractive  room  on  the  ground  floor. 
Since  that  time,  by  small  appropriations  and  private 
gifts,  the  number  has  swelled  to  500  volumes. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  "  Scribner's 
Magazine "  for  the  New  Year  is  the  serial  begun  in 
this  number  on  "  English  Court  and  Society  in  the 
Eighties."  This  picture  of  the  manners  of  fashionable 
and  Royal  England  of  twenty  years  ago  is  given  in  the 
letters  of  Mrs.  King  Waddington,  a  daughter  of  a 
president  of  Columbia  College,  and  the  wife  of  William 
Henry  Waddington,  ambassador  from  France  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James  from  1883  to  1893.  The  letters, 
evidently  written  to  members  of  Madame  Waddington's 
family  in  America,  are  as  keen,  as  human,  and  as 
quaint  in  their  characterisation  of  the  English  Court 
and  society  as  a  Pepys'  Diary. 


The  Cosmopolitan. 


The  January  "  Cosmopolitan  "  begins  with  an  articl« 
on  "  Pierpont  Morgan,  His  Advisers  and  His  Organi- 
sation," by  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker,  the  editor  of 
the  magazine.  In  describing  the  way  Mr.  Morgan 
works,  Mr.  Walker  is  struck  by  the  easy  accessibility 
of  the  great  financier  in  his  office  at  the  comer  of 
Broad  and  Wall  Streets.  "  There  are  chief  clerks  in 
many  establishments  who  surround  themselves  with 
more  safeguards  and  are  more  difficult  of  access  than 
Mr.  Morgan.  The  general  public  come  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  his  desk,  and  stand  separated  only  by  a  glass 
partition." 

A  Sketch  of  Russell  Sage. 

In  the  sketches  of  "  Captains  of  Industry,"  the  most 
striking  in  this  number  is  Mr.  Robert  N.  Burnett's  of 
Russell  Sage.  He  says  that  the  amount  of  Mr.  Sage'a 
wealth  is  a  mystery  in  Wall  Street,  but  the  general 
belief  is  that  he  is  worth  from  75,000,000  dollars  to 
100,000,000  dollars.  His  great  business  is  that  of  a 
money  lender.  Only  two  or  three  of  the  greatest  banks 
in  New  York  City  now  save  more  money  out  "  on 
call "  than  has  Mr.  Sage.  In  addition  to  the  20,000,000 
dollars  which  he  puts  out  in  this  way,  he  employs 
20,000,000  dollars  in  time  loans,  and  another  20,000,000 
to  40,000,000  dollars  is  invested  in  high-grade  bonds  and 
stocks.  Mr.  Sage  was  born  in  1815,  began  his  career 
as  a  clerk  in  a  general  country  store,  then  moved  to 
Troy,  and  at  twenty  bought  out  his  employer,  who 
ran  a  »till  larger  store.  He  was  in  Congress  as  a  mem- 
ber from  the  Troy  district  just  before  the  war,  and 
after  leaving  political  life  came  to  New  York,  and  in- 
creased an  already  considerable  fortune  by  getting 
liberal  land  grants  from  the  Western  States  and  buying 
up  the  third-mortgage  bonds  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  afterward  reorganised  as  the  Missouri  Pacific 
in  1876.  With  Commodore  Garrison,  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific was  made  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  Jay  Gould  and 
the  Wabash  system.  When  Mr.  Gould  bought  out  the 
Missouri  Pacific  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Sage. 


and  the  two  were  identified  together  in  most  of  their 
prominent  operations  from  that  day  on.  Mr,  Sage, 
while  not  so  brilliant  as  Jay  Gould,  was  the  more 
cautious  and  evenly  balanced.  He  cares  nothing  for 
luxuries,  is  an  agreeable  conversationalist,  talking  in 
a  low,  gentle  voice,  and  his  chief  recreation  is  with  his 
pets,  and  especially  his  horses. 


The  American  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  meat-bill  is  responsible  for  two  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  January  number.  The  price 
of  meat  has  risen;  and  the  American  public  naturally 
wants  to  know  the  reason  why.  It  is  not  enough  to 
blame  the  rapacity  of  packers  phalanxed  in  the  Beef 
Trust.      Other  reasons  are  adduced. 

Why  the  Price  of  Beef  Has  Risen. 

Mr.  Fred.  C.  Croxton  points  out  that  the  advance 
in  beef  prices  has  diminished  the  weekly  quantity  of 
meat  a  working  man's  family  may  consume  from  7i 
lb.  to  6^.  The  causes  he  finds  at  work  are:  (1)  the 
increased  demand,  due  to  increase  in  population  (20 
per  cent.),  wages,  and  exports  (90  pdr  cent,  in  the 
decade);  and  (2)  the  short  supply  of  cattle,  which  only 
increased  17.6  per  cent,  as  against  a  20.7  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  the  population;  and  the  cattle  of  the  best 
grades  were  yet  more  out  of  proportion  to  the  demand. 

A  more  sensational  cause  is  advanced  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Andrews.  Writing  on  the  American  Ox  and  His  Pas- 
tures, he  shows  how  "  blighting  competition "  on  the 
free  prairies  has  turned  5,000,000  acres  of  the  beat  grass- 
land into  a  desert!  We  have  quoted  from  this  article 
elsewhere. 


Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 

A  good  picture  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  drawn 
in  the  January  "Frank  Leslie's"  by  Mr.  J.  Swift 
McNeill,  M.P.,  an  Irish  Nationalist  member.  Mr. 
McNeill  describes  the  Colonial  Secretary  as  a  man  of 
medium  size,  somewhat  slightly  built,  with  legs  too 
short  in  proportion  to  his  frame.  On  the  theory  that 
every  human  face  suggests  some  species  of  animal, 
Mr.  McNeill  finds  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  looks  like  a 
fox,  especially  in  the  profile.  "He  has  a  high  fore- 
head, a  Roman  nose,  well-chiselled  features,  a  mouth 
expressive  of  great  determination,  and  large,  dark- 
blue,  luminous,  and  somewhat  cruel  eyes.  His  face, 
which  seems  pallid  in  its  colour  at  a  distance,  has. 
when  one  looks  at  it  closely,  an  unhealthy  yellow  hue, 
which  perhaps  is  made  more  strikingly  apparent  by  the 
coal-black  colour  of  his  thick  and  luxuriant  hair.  As 
one  looks  at  Mr.  Chamberlain  casually,  one  would  guess 
his  age  to  be  about  five-and-fifty,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  1876  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  man  of  the  mature 
age  of  forty  years,  who  had  already  enjoyed  a  civic 
career  of  great  distinction,  and  had  made  a  large  for- 
tune in  trade." 


Everybody's  Magazine. 

An  excellent  picture  of  the  real  life  of  a  working 
woman  in  a  great  city  is  given  by  Mrs.  Van  Vorat's 
article,  "The  Woman  That  Toils,"  in  the  January 
"  Everybody's."  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  went  to  Chicago,  took 
up  her  abode  in  a  tenement,  and  worked  at  six  dollars 
a  week  in  a  great  clothing  factory,  then  in  a  picture- 
framing  establishment,  and  finally  in  a  box  and  label 
factory. 
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Juliet  W.  Tompkins  tells  of  "The  Personality  of 
Helen  Gould,"  and  of  the  intolerable  deal  of  begging 
letters  that  come  to  Miss  Gould's  house  with  unfail- 
ing regularity.  Something  like  a  thousand  petitions 
are  opened  by  her  secretary  every  week.  Once  she  had 
a  list  made  of  the  crop  of  a  sample  week  to  mail  as  a 
protest  to  subsequent  applicants.  The  list  started  with 
a  request  for  1,000,000  dollars  to  found  a  colony  in 
Cuba,  went  on  with  231  requests  tor  money,  91  for 
loans,  149  for  sums  to  raise  mortgagee,  5  offers  to  sell 
manuscripts,  7  were  anxious  to  name  their  little  girls 
Helen  G.,  one  longed  for  500  dollars  with  which  to  erect 
a  monument  to  a  parent,  4  modest  young  women 
would  like  help  toward  their  trousseau  (one  suggesting 
2,000  dollars  as  a  neat  and  appropriate  sum),  18  were 
crank  letters,  and  32  requests  for  interviews.  In  all, 
the  seven  days  showed  1,303  letters,  each  asking  some- 
thing. But  363  of  the  writers  specified  the  sums  de- 
sired, and  these  alone,  if  obliged,  would  have  relieved 
Miss  Gould  of  1,548,502  dollars. 


The   Atlantic  Monthly. 

In  a  very  pleasant  New  Year  greeting  to  the  readers 
of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  the  editor, 
discusses  "  Cosmopolitanism  in  Magazine  Publishing," 
and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  greater 
American  magazines  disclaim  any  special  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, and  fear  the  provincial  note.  Of  the  "Atlan- 
tic," which  from  its  home  and  name  is  apt  to  suffer 
some  suspicion  of  a  dominion  chiefly  limited  by  the 
boundaries  of  New  England,  he  says  that  60  per  cent, 
of  the  317  contributions  last  year  came  from  outside 
of  New  England,  and  that  more  than  60  per  cent, 
of  its  present  circulation  is  likewise  outside  of  New 
England.  Mr.  Perry  tells  a  pleasant  story  of  Poe's 
canny  publishing  abilities.  Mr.  Patterson  had  invited 
Poe  to  become  editor  of  a  new  magazine,  to  be  pub- 
lished at  Oquawka,  Illinois,  which  had  excellent  mail 
and  transportation  facilities,  which  Mr.  Patterson  ex- 
plained. "  But  Poe,  while  assenting  to  the  proposi- 
tion, and  incidentally  borrowing  from  his  new  pub- 
lisher fifty  dollars  on  account,  baulks  at  that  ominous 
word,  '  Oquawka.'  '  I  submit  to  you,'  he  replies, 
'  whether  it  would  not  pay  us  to  put  on  our  title  page 
"  Published  simultaneously  at  New  York  and  St. 
Louis,"  or  something  equivalent.' " 

The  War  Against  Disease. 
"  The  War  Against  Disease,"  by  Mr.  C.  E.  A.  Wins- 
low,  traces  the  revolutionary  progress  of  the  medical 
methods  in  dealing  with  smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  diph- 
theria, and  consumption  during  the  past  hundred  years. 
Mr.  Winslow  says  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  perfectly 
preventible  disease,  even  if  it  is  not  true,  as  one 
zealous  sanitarian  maintains,  that  "  for  every  case  of 
typhoid  fever  someone  should  be  hanged."  Yet  such 
great  cities  as  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  Washing- 
ton are  furnishing  their  citizens  with  polluted  river 
water  containing  the  germs  of  this  deadly  plague.  Be- 
tween 1890  and  1898  more  than  seven  thousand  men 
and  women  died  in  the  three  cities  abovementioned  of 
typhoid  fever.  "Allowing  for  all  other  possible  causes, 
it  is  certain  that  more  than  half  of  them  were  con- 
demned to  death  solely  by  the  corruption  or  the  inca- 
pacity of  those  municipal  officials  who  permitted  the 
conditions  of  the  existing  water  supplies." 

There  is  begun  in  this  issue  of  the  "Atlantic "  an 
autobiography  of  John  T.  Trowbridge,  who  shares,  ac- 
cording to  the  editor,  "  with  Professor  Norton  only 
among  living  men  the  honour  of  contributing  to  the 
first  number  of  the  new  magazine." 


McClurc^s  Magazine. 

Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  has  been  to  the  mine  re- 
gions, making  a  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  oi 
the  intimidation  of  non-union  workers  during  the  great 
strike.  In  the  January  "McClure's,"  he  gives,  under 
the  title  "  The  Right  to  Work,"  a  detailed  history  of 
a  number  of  instances  of  actual  intimidation,  varying 
from  boycotting  and  hanging  in  effigy  to  outright  mur- 
der. The  score  of  cases  he  describes  are,  he  says, 
typical,  and  he  affirms  that  he  could  "  fill  a  whole 
number  of  this  magazine  with  other  narratives  of  like 
incidents."  Mr.  Baker  says  that  17,000  men  were  at 
work  in  the  mines  before  the  strikers  returned,  and 
that  more  than  7,000  of  these  were  old  employes,  long 
resident  in  the  communities  where  they  worked,  with 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  there  existing.  Of 
the  remaining  10,000,  part  was  made  up  of  workers  re- 
cruited from  one  section  of  the  coal  fields  into  another 
—men  who  dared  not  work  in  their  home  villages,  but 
ventured  employment  at  collieries  where  they  were  not 
personally  known— and  part  consisted  of  men  having 
no  special  knowledge  of  mining,  recruited  from  neigh- 
bouring farms  or  more  distant  cities. 

Archibald  Forbes'  Great  "Beat." 
Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  in  writing  of  "  English  Men 
of  Letters,"  selects  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  as  the  Eng- 
lish journalist  best  entitled  to  rank  as  a  man  of  letters. 
The  one  feat  which,  in  Mr.  Smalley's  opinion,  placed 
Forbes  at  the  head  of  his  profession  came  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1877.  Although  seven  of  the  Czar'-« 
couriers  failed  to  get  through  Shipka  Pass,  Forbes  did 
it,  and  after  giving  the  Czar  his  information  and  being 
complimented  on  his  skill  and  daring,  Forbes  rode, 
without  stopping  for  rest,  one  hundred  miles  to  Bucha- 
rest. "  He  arrived  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  had 
been  three  days  and  nights  either  in  the  saddle  or  in 
the  Shipka  trenches,  under  fire,  without  sleep,  often 
without  food.  '  I  was  dead  tired,'  said  Forbes,  from 
whose  lips  I  had  this  story.  *  Not  a  word  of  my  de- 
spatch was  written,  and  I  had  news  for  which.  I  knew 
the  world  was  waiting— news  on  which  the  fate  of  an 
empire  and  the  fortunes  of  half  Europe  depended.  And 
it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  my  eyes  open, 
or  sit  up  in  the  chair  into  which  I  had  dropped.' 
'  What  did  you  do  ?'  *  I  told  the  waiter,*  answered 
Forbes,  *  to  bring  me  a  pint  of  dry  champagne,  un- 
opened. I  took  the  cork  out,  put  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  into  my  mouth,  drank  it  with  all  the  fizz,  sat 
up,  and  wrote  the  four  columns  you  read  next  morning 
in  the  "  Daily  News."  '  As  a  piece  of  literature,  the 
four  columns  were  of  a  high  order.  As  a  piece  of 
news,  they  were  one  of  the  greatest  '  beats '  ever 
known." 


The  ''  Sunday  Strand "  is  too  snippety.  An 
exception,  however,  should  be  made  of  the 
illustrated  paper  in  the  January  number  on 
Herbert  Schmalz,  who  is  treated  as  one  of  the  great 
religious  painters  of  the  world.  The  paper  on  Dr. 
Parker  is  too  short.  The  interview  with  Lord  Kin- 
naird  on  "The  Gospel  of  Wealth"  is  chiefly  interest- 
ing because  of  his  earnest  insistence  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  due  payment  of  tithes.  Practically  all  the 
steady  daily  giving  is  done  by  people  of  limited  income; 
rich  people  seldom  give  more  than  4  per  cent. 
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Foreign  Reviews. 
La  Revue. 

The  two  numbers  of  "  La  Revue  "  for  December  are 
hardly  up  to  the  average  of  interest.  The  December  1 
number  opens  with  a  new  account  of  the  loss  of  Lor- 
raine compiled  from  unpublished  memoirs  of  Marshal 
MacMahon  and  General  de  Cissey. 

Dr.  Felix  Regnault  writes  on  "  Suggestion  in  Educa- 
tion." He  says  that  suggestion  may  be  practised,  not 
only  on  persons  in  hypnotic  sleep,  but  also  upon  per- 
sons who  are  awake  and  in  a  normal  condition,  and 
particularly  upon  children  who  cannot  resist  the  in- 
fluence by  reflection  or  judgment.  But  ordinary  hyp- 
notic suggestion  may  be  employed  with  advantage  to 
uproot  inveterate  bad  habits.  Dr.  Regnault  cites  a 
number  of  practitioners  who  employed  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion successfully  to  correct  the  vices  of  idiots.  He 
says  that  Dr.  Edgar  Berillon  has  proved  by  the  expe- 
rience of  fifteen  years  that  hypnotic  suggestion  is  effi- 
cacious, innocuous,  and  that  its  cures  are  durable. 
The  bad  habit  of  biting  the  nails,  so  common  among 
children,  has  been  cured  in  this  way.  The  child  ia 
hypnotised  and  seated  in  a  chair;  the  doctor  seizes 
its  hand,  holds  it  firmly,  and  says,  "  Try  to  put  your 
hand  to  your  mouth,  and  bite  your  nails.  You  see  it 
is  impossible,"  and  so  on,  the  exercise  being  repeated. 
When  the  child  in  a  normal  condition  attempts  to  bite 
its  nails,  it  feels  the  pressure  of  the  preventing  hand, 
and  is  unable  to  do  so.  "  Each  time,"  says  Dr.  Reg- 
nault, "  the  hand  is  raised  the  child  feels  in  the  fore- 
arm a  sensation  which  prevents  further  movement." 
Kleptomania  is  cured  in  a  similar  way.  Dr.  Regnault 
says  that  the  practice  of  hypnotic  cure  ought,  how- 
ever, only  to  be  practised  when  dealing  with  morbid 
cases.  The  number  also  contains  a  quantity  of  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  of  Lafayette,  and  an  account  by  L. 
de  Guiche  of  **  Max  Beerbohm,  Caricaturist." 

Dr.  Dowie  a  Modern  Saint. 

The  number  of  December  15  continues  the  Lafayette 
letters.  There  is  a  long  and  very  interesting  paper  by 
L.  de  Norvins  entitled  "  Parmi  les  Saints  et  les  Pos- 
sedes  Modernes."  The  chief  of  the  modern  saints 
described  by  M.  de  Norvins  is  the  redoubtable  Dr. 
Dowie,  whose  success  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  adherents  owe  to  him  their 
physical  health  and  their  happiness.  M.  de  Norvins 
lays  stress  on  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  move- 
ment. The  centralisation  of  wealth  and  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prophet  are  described  vividly. 

M.  Victor  Garien,  writing  on  China  and  England, 
deals  with  the  new  commercial  treaty.  M.  Jean 
Chantavoine  writes  on  "  The  Two  Germanies " — the 
Germany  of  the  north  and  the  Germany  of  the  south — 
which  are  represented  respectively  by  Berlin  and 
Munich.  He  characterises  the  attitude  of  Berlin  to 
Munich  as  one  of  aggressive  bad  humour.  The  Prus- 
sians desire  that  their  capital  should  be  in  fact,  as  well 
as  in  right,  the  Imperial  city.  Politically,  they  have 
achieved  this  end,  and  they  are  now  attempting  to 
centralise  all  the  intellectual  and  artistic  activity  of  the 
federated  monarchies  in  order  to  play  the  part  in 
Germany  which  Paris  plays  in  France — a  part  which 
Paris,  indeed,  has  had  more  than  one  occasion  to 
regret.  M.  Chantavoine  argues  that  for  Germany's 
own  sake  this  much-desired  concentration  would  be  a 
bad  thing.  Berlin  may  remain  the  first  of  German 
capital?",  but  if  she  becomes  sole  capital  it  will  result 


in  a  loss  of  life  and  strength  for  the  Empire,  which 
will  nnally  injure  Prussia  herself.  M.  Ch.  Le  Sueur 
contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  Czech  Literature 
in  1902,  and  M.  Maurice  Muret  an  article  on  the  young 
writers  of  Italy. 


The  Nouvelle  Revue* 

The  editors  of  the  "  Nouvelle  Revue  "  give  the  place 
of  honour  to  M.  Toudouze's  "  Recollections  of  the  Com- 
mune," that  awful  upheaval  of  popular  feeling  and 
passion  which  immediately  followed  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  siege  of  Paris.  At  the  time  the  writer  was  » 
student  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  his  pages,  though 
written  without  much  power,  will  be  useful  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  future  as  showing  that  even  in  times  of 
revolution  a  great  town  keeps  its  essential  features. 

Native  Customs  on  the  Ivory  Coast. 

M.  Lomon  has  a  curious  article  on  the  native  customs 
of  the  French  Ivory  Coast,  naturally  of  the  greateat 
interest  to  anthropologists,  which  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  the  officials  of  the  colony.  These  customs 
throw  the  observer  back  sometimes  to  ancient  Rome, 
sometimes  to  Germanic  traditions,  and  on  the  whole 
they  afford  a  favourable  view  of  the  simple  negroes  of 
the  Equator,  as  M.  Lomon  calls  them.  They  are  very 
tractable  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to 
manage  them,  and  the  children  learn  to  read  and  write 
French  with  facility.  The  women  are  extremely  hand- 
some, in  spite  of  their  black  skins  and  curly  polls.  M. 
Lomon  jestingly  hints  at  their  "  improvement "  by  the 
arts  of  the  hairdresser  and  the  skin  specialist.  Among 
the  Abrons  the  brides  appear  to  have  a  horror  of 
marriage,  and  the  date  fixed  is  generally  concealed 
from  them,  lest  they  should  flee  to  a  distant  village! 
Each  engaged  young  lady  has  the  right  to  have  a 
gentleman  friend,  with  whom  her  relations  are  under- 
stood to  be  entirely  platonic.  Polygamy  flourishes,  and 
the  bridegroom  pays  in  money  and  kind  for  his  bride. 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  considered  essential  that  the 
bridegroom  should  be  healthy  in  body  and  mind.  The 
patria  potestas  is  as  strongly  developed  as  in  old  Rome, 
though  the  head  or  principal  wife  has  her  authority 
within  the  household. 


La   Revue  de  Paris. 

The  editors  of  the  "  Revue  de  Paris  "  seem  to  have 
somewhat  relaxed  their  wise  rule  of  being  as  topical 
as  French  literary  taste  permits  them  to  be,  and  in 
the  December  numbers  of  their  excellent  review  out  of 
fourteen  articles  five  are  of  a  more  or  less  historical 
character,  while  only  two  can  in  any  way  claim  to  deal 
with   current  events. 

A  Daughter's  Recollections. 
Madame  Judith  Gautier  continues  her  interesting 
recollections  of  her  famous  father  and  of  his  friends, 
and  she  gives  vivid  word-pictures  of  two  great  artists, 
Grisi  and  Mario;  the  former,  a  devoted  mother,  never 
allowed  her  children  to  be  kissed  and  petted  by- 
strangers.  She  considered  that  a  child  has  a  right  to 
its  individuality  as  much  as  a  grown-up  person,  and 
remembered  the  repugnance  and  annoyance  with  which 
she  had  as  a  child  herself  received  unwelcome  atten- 
tions. 

The  Laws  of  Switzerland. 

Little  Switzerland  owns  a  longer  civil  code  than 
almost  any  country  in  Europe,  indeed  every  canton  has 
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its  own  legislation,  and  only  now  is  some  effort  being 
made   to   unify   the   code.    Among   the   proposed   new 
laws  a  considerable  number  deal  with  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  matrimony.    Following  France  in  this  matter, 
the  Switzer  cannot  marry,  or  indeed  become  engaged, 
without    receiving    permission    from    his    parents;    but 
whereas  in  France  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  each 
year   for   a   workman    and    a   workwoman   to   become 
legally  joined  in  matrimony,  owing  to  the  number  of 
family  papers,   certificates   of  death,   etc.,  which   have 
to  be  produced,  in  Switzerland  vexatious  hindrances  of 
this  kind   are  as  much   as   possible  made   away  with, 
and  when  the  would-be  wedded  pair  are  poor  all  this 
trouble  is  undertaken  on  their  behalf  by  the  municipal 
authorities  of  their  town  or  village.      The  Swiss  law 
has   long   permitted   divorce,   but   in   the   case   of   the 
jruilty  party  the  judge  may  pass  a  decree  by  which  he  or 
she  cannot  marry  again  during  a  space  of  time  amounting 
to  three  years.    The  Swiss  woman  has  long  had  almost 
every  right  for  which  her  English  sisters  have  struggled 
so  energetically.    Thus,  a  married  woman  can  enter  a 
profession   or   start   a   business   without   receiving   her 
husband's  leave,  and  she  has  full  control  both  of  her 
own  fortune  and  of  her  own  earnings.    In  this  matter 
Switzerland  is  far  in  advance  of  France.    Swiss  law, 
like  German  law,  considers  that  those  who  have  lost 
their  reason  are  dead,  and  a  mad  wife  or  mad  husband 
forms  the   easiest  and   simplest   excuse  for  a   divorce. 
The  new  code  will  be  even  more  liberal  in  this  matter 
than  the  old  code,  for  any  couple  who  can  prove  that 
they  are  absolutely  intolerable  to  one  another  will  be 
able  in  future  to  obtain  the  annulment  of  their  union. 


The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes» 

With  the  exception  of  Madame  von  Vorst's  article 
on  the  American  workwoman,  noticed  elsewhere,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes "  for 
December  contains  any  article  of  general  interest;  they 
appear  to  us,  indeed,  to  appeal  to  specialists.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  M.  Thomas'  article  on  etymology  and 
the  French  language,  in  which  he  gives  us  a  rapid 
exposition  of  the  conditions  in  which  modem  scientific 
research  in  the  domain  of  etymology  is  conducted.  M. 
Benoist's  article,  too,  on  the  organisation  of  work  in 
the  great  metal  industries,  is  only  interesting  to  tech- 
nical experts;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  his- 
torical articles,  in  which  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes" 
is  usually  particularly  rich. 


The  Italian  Reviews, 

The  "  Nuova  Antologia  "  (December  1)  opens  with  a 
cycle  of  sonnets,  some  forty  in  number,  by  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio,  under  the  title,  "  Cities  of  Silence,"  in 
honour  of  various  Umbrian  and  Tuscan  towns — Perugia, 
Assisi,  Pistoia,  Prato,  and  others,  xne  language  pos- 
sesses his  accustomed  quality  of  harmonious  rhythm, 
but  the  poems  are  so  crammed  with  historical  allusions 
that  to  non-Italians  they  will  offer  rather  stiff  reading. 

Signora  Paola  Lombroso  writes  with  warm  approval 
of  the  hero-worship  which  she  regards  as  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  age.  In  the  past,  she  declares, 
great  men  earned  recognition  slowly  and  laboriously, 
and  many  never  attained  to  it  in  their  lifetime.  To- 
day, the  world  is  not  only  constantly  occupied  in  cele- 
brating the  centenaries  of  its  past  heroes,  but  it  hastens 
to  acclaim  its  great  men  still  in  the  making.  The 
authoress  quotes  Marconi  and  Rudyard  Kipling  as  the 


most  striking  examples  of  the  moment  of  men  of 
genius  arriving  in  youth  at  world-wide  recognition. 
Many  social  circumstances  account  for  the  change, 
which  she  regards  as  wholly  advantageous  both  to  the 
world  and  to  its  heroes. 

The  reform  of  foundling  hospitals  is  one  of  the  cry- 
ing social  needs  in  Italy  to-day,  some  30,000  babies 
each  year  coming  upon  the  Italian  equivalent  for  the 
rates.  In  the  "  Rivista  Moderna  "  (December  1),  Pro- 
fessor Mori  gives  a  useful  summary  of  the  law  bearing 
upon  the  subject.  In  Italy,  as  in  France,  the  recherche 
de  la  paternite  is  forbidden,  and  that  is  why  the 
Government  is  compelled  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
destitute  girl-mothers.  The  old-fashioned  foundling 
hospital  has  led  to  many  abuses,  but  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  these  until  the  law 
places  both  parents  on  a  legal  equality  of  responsibility 
towards  their  children. 

In  "  La  Nuova  Parola,"  Jacques  Novikov  writes 
admirably  on  the  emancipation  of  women,  a  subject 
which  is  beginning  at  length  to  attract  serious  atten- 
tion in  Italy. 


The  Dutch  Magfazines, 

"  De  Gids  "  gives  us  an  "end-of-year"  number,  which 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  regular  features,  such  as  the 
literary  review  of  the  month.  The  conclusion  of  Au- 
gusta de  Wit's  novel  and  copious  indices  are  also  in- 
cluded, and  all  these  leave  room  for  only  one  special 
article,  namely,  "  The  Housing  Question  in  Some 
British  Towns,"  by  the  well-known  writer  on  social 
topics,  Mr.  N.  G.  Pierson.  The  housing  problem  is 
forcing  the  attention  of  the  Parliamentary  and  local 
authorities  in  Holland,  and  everybody  admits  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  but  exactly  what  form  that  some- 
thing shall  take  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  Mr.  Pier- 
son  thinks  it  will  be  useful  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  subject,  and,  he  says,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
turn  to  Great  Britain  for  his  examples.  In  no  country 
has  the  problem  been  so  well  taken  in  hand  during  the 
last  few  years,  he  informs  his  readers,  and  he  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  the  assistance  of  some  who 
understand  and  have  written  about  the  housing  prob- 
lem. He  draws  his  information  from  the  "  Economic 
Journal"  and  official  reports,  and  he  has  also  gone  to 
Germany  to  learn  something  about  Great  Britain,  for 
he  mentions  as  "well  worth  reading"  a  book  on  the 
"  Housing  Problem  in  England  and  Scotland."  The 
article  is  replete  with  statistics  and  data,  and  would 
be  interesting  to  British  readers  as  summarising  the 
question  in  a  masterly  manner. 

"  Elsevier "  has  a  well-illustrated  article  on  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  royal  graves  in  Abydos,  the  residential 
city  of  the  kings  of  the  First  and  Second  Dynasties. 
The  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  work 
of  Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  of  whose  discoveries  in 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  he  gives  a  brief  summary. 
During  the  Second  Dynasty  the  royal  residence  was 
removed  to  Memphis.  The  writer  then  speaks  of  the 
various  kings  whose  graves  have  been  found  in  Abydos, 
and  gives  views  of  the  burial  place  and  the  tombs. 
The  article  forms  pleasant  reading  for  those  who  like 
to  dip  into  the  fascinating  past  of  Egypt,  and  desire 
it  to  be  presented  in  popular  form.  Mr.  G.  B.  Hooijer 
describes  some  Tunisian  spectacles,  the  curious  proces- 
sions that  one  may  see  in  that  curious  corner  of  the 
earth.  This  issue  also  contains  an  account  of  Mr. 
Johan  Smit,  the  violinist,  under  the  title  of  "  Dutch 
Musicians  Abroad,"  as  well  as  its  usual  articlet  on 
artists,  ancient  and  modern. 


Supplemcni  to  Review  of  Reviews,  Fch.  20,  1908. 


A  Nut  to  Crack. 


Cereta  Spoons  and  Forks  for  Consumers  of  Quaker  Oats. 

The  words  in  the  squares  below  solve  a  Genealogical  Puzzle.  My  daughter  is 
my  wife's  child,  yet  my  wife  is  my  sister  and  I  am  her  brother.  What  relation  are 
we? 


FATHER 

A 

FORMER'S 

\5 

ODD 

AN 

LODGE 

AND 

CHILD 

WIFE 

AND 

FELLOW 

OF  THE 

MEMBER 

AND 

REBEKAH 

OF  THE 

AM 

1 

HUSBAND 

INSTRUCTIONS. — Take  the  words  in  the  squares  and  arrange  so  as  to  make 
the  correct  answer  to  the  Problem.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  your  answer  is 
correct,  send  a  2d.  stamp  to  "  QUAKER  OATS,"  Room  4,  Stock  Exchange 
Buildings,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 

With  this  puzzle  we  have  decided  to  make  a  further  distribution  of  our  Cereta 
Forks  and  Spoons.  For  FOUR  Trade  Marks  LIKE  THIS, 
and  Postal  Note  for  i/-,  we  will  not  only  advise  you  as  to  whether 
your  answer  is  correct  ©r  not,  but  also  send  vou  a  HANDSOME 
CERETA  SPOON  or  FORK.  These  Forks  and  Spoons,  if 
sold  retail,  would  be  worth  4/-  each.  They  cannot,  however,  be 
bought  retail,  being  procurable  only  by  means  of  "  Quaker  Oats  " 
trade  marks.  These  Spoons  and  Forks  are  extra  triple  plated  with  .999  Pure 
Silver,  and  carry  with  them  Quaker  Oats'  Guarantee  to  last  twenty  years. 

Quaker  Oats 
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The  Biggie  Farm  Library. 


CONCISE,    PRACTICAL,    HELPFUL,   MODERN   AND   INEXPENSIVE. 

A  Complete  Library  for  the  Farm,  edited  by  Jacob  Biggie,  one  of  the  greatest  American  authorities 
on  farming  in  all  its  branches.     Price  3/6  each,  post  free  any  address  in  Australasia. 


No,  1.— Biggie  Horse  Book. 

Tells  all  about  breeds,  about  feeding  and  watering,  about 
stable  and  road  management,  of  whims  and  vices,  of  liar- 
ness,  of  breeding,  of  colt  education,  of  shoeing.  The  chap- 
ters on  Ailments  and  Remedies  and  Doctoring  have  been 
prepared  with  special  care,  and  are  full  and  compre- 
hensive. Biggie  Horse  Book  covers  the  whole  subject  in 
a  concise,  practical,  and  interesting  manner.  The  book 
is  full  of  horse  sense.  It  contains  128  pages,  is  profusely 
and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

No.  2.— Biggie  Berry  Book. 

All  about  Berries.  A  whole  encyclopedia  of  boiled- 
down  berry  lore,  after  the  manner  of  "  Farm  Journal." 
Tells  about  varieties,  about  planting,  growing,  mulching, 
under-draining,  irrigating,  cultivating,  picking,  and  mar- 
keting. It  gives  practical  pointers  from  the  pens  of  scores 
of  leading  berry  growers.  It  discusses  truthfully  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  all  the  leading  berries,  showing 
which  are  best  for  market  or  for  the  home  garden.  Many 
of  the  leading  American  growers  of  the  country  tell  in  it 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  giving  information  which 
has  cost  them  hundreds  of  dollars  In  practical  experience. 
It  has  coloured  representations  of  berries,  true  to  size  and 
colour,  and  thirty-five  other  illustrations,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth;  29  chapters,  128  pages. 

No.  3.— Biggie  Poultry  Book. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  helpful  poultry  book 
ever  gotten  out,  for  in  addition  to  the  vast  amount  of 
valuable  information  covered  in  its  seventeen  chapters, 
there  are  sixteen  beautiful  coloured  plates,  showing,  true 
to  colour  and  shape,  twenty-three  varieties  of  poultry. 
Chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  geese  are  all  shown  in 
their  proper  plumage,  and  with  comb,  beak,  and  shanks 
as  true  to  nature  as  it  is  possible  to  produce.  Also 
forty-two  handsome  engravings  in  half-tone,  and  sixty- 
one  other  helpful  illustrations  of  houses,  nests,  drinking 
vessels,  etc.  The  chapters  on  the  use  of  incubators  and 
brooders,  on  the  care  of  young  chicks,  on  eggs  and  early 
brooders,  are  practical  and  instructive.  Pigeons  for  mar- 
ket are  also  treated  fully. 

No.  4.— Biggie  Cow  Book. 

The  Biggie  Cow  Book  is  elaborately  and  beautifully 
illustrated  in  wood-engraving,  in  half-tone,  and  in  colour 
work. . 

Eight  of  the  principal  breeds  are  shown  in  colours. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  on  these  portraits,  and  they 
must  certainly  gratify  and  please.  There  are  twenty-six 
chapters,  covering  the  whole  ground  of  the  dairy.  Those 
on  Ailments  and  Remedies  are  worth  the  whole  price  of 
the  book  to  anyone  owning  even  a  small  dairy. 

The  villager  with  one  cow  will  find  the  work  a  great 
help. 

The  Creamery  chapter  is  up-to-date,  and  will  interest 
many. 

It  contains  144  pages  of  type  matter,  and  130  beautiful  il- 
lustrations. 


No.  5.— Biggie  Swine  Book, 

A  practical,  concise  and  common-sense  book,  without  any 
padding  or  humbug  about  it.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  photographs  direct  from  life  of  the  different  breeds  of 
hogs,   etc. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  practices  in  the  diseases  of 
hogs,  especially  to  cholera,  to  feeding,  breeding,  butcher- 
mg,  and  the  carving  of  meats  for  home  use  and  for 
market.  There  are  144  pages,  printed  on  the  best  paper, 
and  bound  in  cloth.  Some  breeders  have  thought  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  a  good  photograph  of  a  hog,  but  the 
score  or  more  of  handsome  engravings  made  directly  from 
photographs  will  go  far  to  dispel  this  illusion.  All  the 
leading  breeds  are  shown  and  briefly  discussed  in  the  text. 

No.  6.— Biggie  Health  Book. 

This  book  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style,  and  con- 
tains that  which  will  interest  and  instruct  in  health  mat- 
ters to  a  wonderful  degree.  It  is  not  intended  that  it 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  family  doctor,  but  to  enable  its 
readers  to  avoid  his  too  frequent  visits,  and  to  aid  him  in 
his  laudable  efforts  in  your  behalf.  Something  is  often 
needed  "  before  the  doctor  comes,"  and  this  little  book  will 
fill  the  place. 

There  is  not  a  bit  of  quackery  in  it;  neither  the  Judge 
nor  his  wife,  who  aided  in  the  work,  the  publishers,  nor 
anyone  else,  have  anything  in  the  medical  line  to  propa- 
gate or  sell;  they  have  no  fancies,  nor  fads,  nor  hobbies. 
Here  is  just  what  most  families  need;  a  plain,  common- 
sense  monitor  and  guide  to  good  health,  whose  teachings 
are  certain,  many  times,  to  do  great  good.  While  the 
Biggie  Health  Book  will  not  ensure  good  health  to  the 
family,  it  will  greatly  aid  each  member  to  know  what  the 
laws  of  health  are,  and  how  to  obey  them. 

No.  7.— Biggie  Pet  Book. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  especially  for  young  people, 
but  it  will  interest  every  lover  of  dumb  animals,  young 
or  old.  Nearly  all  the  leading  breeds  are  shown  by  en- 
^avings  made  from  photographs  of  the  animals  them- 
selves, thus  showing  them  as  they  really  are.  The  list 
of  chapters  is  as  follows:  Dogs,  Varieties  of  Dogs;  Best 
Dog  for  the  Country  Home;  The  Collie  or  Sheep  Dog; 
Training  the  Collie;  Tricks  for  Dogs;  Cats;  Varieties  of 
Cats;  Diseases  of  Dogs  and  Cats;  Ponies,  Goats,  Sheep, 
etc.;  Rabbits;  Rabbit  Hutches  and  Rabbit  Diseases; 
Guinea  Pigs;  Squirrels,  Rats,  and  Mice;  Other  Pets; 
Pigeons;  Bantams;  Canaries;  Other  Birds. 

Biggie  Pet  Book  will  make  a  delightful  holiday  gift,  one 
that  will  be  prized  by  every  recipient;  Biggie  Pet  Book 
contains  144  pages,  is  printed  on  coated  paper,  and  con- 
tains over  120  illustrations  prepared  expressly  for  the  text. 

No.  8.-  The  Biggie  Sheep  Book. 

The  Biggie  Sheep  Book  is  the  very  latest  volume  of 
the  Farm  Library  published.  The  first  supply  for  the 
Australasian  market  is  now  on  the  water,  with  a  large 
supply  of  the  other  volumes.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  common-sense,  condensed,  and  helpful  book  on  sheep 
yet  published.  It  is  boiled-down  practice— not  inflated 
theory.  Its  illustrations— which  are  profuse— are  worth 
the  3s.  6d.  asked  for  the  volume.  It  contains  144  pages, 
printed  on   stout  white  paper,   bound  in  cloth. 


3/6  per  Volume,  post  free  any  address  in  Australasia.    The  Complete  Set  of  8  posted  for  24/- 

Send  Money  Order,  Postal  Notes  or  Cheque,  with  exchange,  to 

T.   SHAW  FITCHETT,  Representative  in  Australasia  for  tite  "Farm  Journai  of 

America,"  167a  Queen  Street,  IVieibourne, 

[A  SUGGESTION.— Send  a  penny  stamp  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Farm  Journal  of  America."    It  already  has  2,000,000 
readers.] 
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AN  AHRACTIVE  GIFT  FOR.. 
A  FRIEND  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


100  VOLUMES 

Of  Fiction  and  Poetry 

for  a 

Feiv  Pence  Each  t 


i^v  i^v  ^V  ^^V  ^^V  f^W  l^v  ^V  ^V  i^V  ^^V  i^V  ^^V  f^V  i^w 


Wc  heartily  rctommend  a  selection— or  all  the  volumes— of  the  "Masterpiece  Library/'  as  a  capital  Gift 
or  birthday  present  for  a  Iriend  in  the  country  who  cannot  buy  expensive  books,  or  hasn't  access  to  the  cheap 
libraries  of  the  great  cities* 

If  desired,  we  will  gladly  send  a  neatly  printed  card  with  any  order  for  5/-  or  over  bearing  "With  bes 
wishes  from ,"  or  any  special  message  the  sender  wishes. 


1 


Lord  Salisbury  said,  recently,  the  Masterpiece  Li- 
brary of  100  volumee  "  is  the  most  effective  agency 
that  has  yet  been  discovered  for  making  our  best  litera- 
ture familiar  to  the  mass  of  the  nation."  Fifty  volumes 
are  devoted  to  famous  novels,  and  fifty  to  gems  of 
poetry.  The  books  are  bound  in  strong  paper  covers, 
are  clearly  printed,  and  are  very  convenient  for  the 
pocket. 

The  books  are  made  up  in  parcels,  prices  of  which 
are  as  follows; 

PARCEL  No.  1,  28.  post  free— 

Contains  Nos.  3.  6,  10,  16,  17,  18,  21,  22,  25,  26,  35  &  40. 

PARCEL  No.  2,  38.  6cl.  p08t  f  ree— 

Contains  Nos.  51,  56,  59,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69, 
70,  71,  72,  77,  80,  81,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  and  100. 

PARCEL  No.  3,  38.  6d.  po8t  free— 

Contains  whole  of  Parcel  No.   1  and  any  12   (your 
choice)  of  Parcel  No.  2. 

PARCEL  NO.  4,  58.  post  free— 

Consists  of  Parcel  No.  1  and  Parcel  No.  2  together. 

PARCEL  No.  5,  10s.  post  f  ree— 

The  whole  of  the  Novels  (Nos.  1-50),  in  a  neat,  cloth- 
covered  case. 

PARCEL  No.  6,  108.  post  free— 

The  whole  of  the  Volumes  of  Poetry  (Nos.  51-100), 

in  a  neat,  cloth-covered  case. 

If  both  cases  are  taken,  a  beautiful  Collotype  Pic- 
ture, entitled  "  Blossoms,"  28i  in.  x  llf  in.,  is  GIVEN 
AWAY. 

The  following  list  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  works 
of  none  but  the  best  authors  have  been  selected. 

NOVELS. 

(1)  "  She,"  Haggard;  (2)  "  Monte  Chriato";  (3)  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter";  (4)  "The  Vengeance  of  Monte  Christo"; 
(5)  "Little  Em'ly"  (from  "David  Copperfield") ;  (6) 
"Ben  Hur,"  (7)  "It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend"; 
(8)  "Lay  Down  Your  Arms";  (9)  "Mary  Barton"; 
;iO)  "  Coningsby,"  Disraeli;  (11)  "  The  Tower  of  Lon- 
don," Ainswortix;  (12)  "  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii," 
Lytton;  (13)  "Jane  Eyre,"  Charlotte  Bronte;  (14) 
"  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  Jane  Austen;  (15)  "  HypatU," 
Kingsley;  (16)  "  Charles  O'Malley,"  Lever;  (17)  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin";  (18)  "  Schonberg-Cotta  Family";  (19) 
"Aidersyde";  (20)  "The  Queen's  Diamonds";  (21) 
"Noemi,  the  Brigand's  Daught«r";    (22)    "The  Fifth 


Form  at  St.  Dominic's  ;  (23)  "  Five  Weeks  in  a  Bal- 
loon." Verne;  (24)  "Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,"  Marry- 
at;  (25)  "Robert  Falconer,"  Macdonald;  (26)  Les 
Miserables,  "  Fantine,"  by  Victor  Hugo;  (27)  "  Handy 
Andy,"  Lover;  (28)  "  Innocents  Abroad,"  Mark  Twain; 
(29)  "Little  Women";  (30)  "Old  St.  Paul's,"  Ain»- 
worth;  (31)  "  Helen's  Babies,"  by  Their  Latest  Victim; 
(32)  "Valentine  Vox";  (33)  "The  Scalp  Hunters"; 
(34)  "  The  Hour  and  the  Man  ";  (35)  Les  Miserables, 
"  Cosette  ";  (36)  "  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Horror  ";  (37) 
"  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  Cooper;  (38)  "  The  Con- 
script," Chatrian;  (39)  "  The  Scottish  Chiefs ";  (40) 
"  Tartarin  of  Tarascon,"  Daudet;  (41)  "  Stories  of  Se- 
vastopol," Tolstoi;    (42)    "  Joshua  Davidson,"   Linton; 

(43)  "  Art  of  Marriage,"  "  Sorrows  of  Satan,"  "Trilby"; 

(44)  "Guy  Fawkes,"  Ainsworth;  (45)  Les  Miserables, 
"  Marius  ";  (46)  "  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days  "; 
(47)  "  Frankenstein,"  by  Mrs.  Shelley;  (48)  "Queechy  "; 
(49)  "Cleg  Kelly"  (Crockett),  "Rome"  (Zola);  (50) 
"A  Christmas  Carol,"  by  Charles  Dickens. 

POETRY- 

(51)  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  etc.;  (52)  Scott's  "Mar- 
mion";  (53)  Byron's  "Childe  Harold";  (54)  LoweU;  (55) 
Burns;  (56)  Shakespeare's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet ";  (57) 
Longfellow's  "  Evangeline,  etc.;  (58)  Mrs.  Browning; 
(58)  Thomas  Campbell;  (60)  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost," 
Part  L;  (61)  "The  Earthly  Paradise,"  Wm.  Morris;  (62) 
Byron's  "Childe  Harold,"  Part  II.;  (63)  Whittier; 
(64)  Chaucer;  (65)  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost," 
Part  n.;  (66)  Moore's  Irish  Melodies;  (67) 
Bryant;  (68)  The  Story  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon;  (69)  Keats;  (70)  Seott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake"; 
(71)  Whittier,  Part  II.;  (72)  Shakespeare's  "Julius 
Casar";  (73)  Pope's  "  EsMiy  on  Man,"  etc.;  (74) 
Tom  Hood;  (75)  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner";  (76) 
Matthew  Arnold;  (77)  Walt  Whitman;  (78)  Shel- 
ley; (79)  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam";  (80)  Some 
Ingoldsby  Legends;  (81)  Scott's  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel"; (82)  Wordsworth,  Part  I.;  (83)  Cowper;  (84) 
Dryden;  (85)  Southey;  (86)  Legends  and  Ballads;  (87) 
Wordsworth,  Part  II.;  (88)  Browning;  (89)  Milton's 
"Paradise  Regained";  (90)  Gray  and  Goldsmith;  («1) 
Poems  for  Schoolroom  and  Scholar,  Part  I.;  (92) 
Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It";  (93)  Poems  for 
Schoolroom  and  Scholar,  Part  II.;  (94)  Thomson's 
"  Seasons  ";  (95)  Keble's  "  Cnristian  Year  ";  (96)  Long^ 
fellow.  Part  II.;  (97)  Matthew  Arnold,  Part  H.;  (98) 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,"  PaH  II.;  (99)  Hymns  That 
Have  Helped  (double  number);  (100)  -<fisap's  Fabl«i 
(proae). 


Address  all  Orders 
The    MANAGER,    MASTERPIECE    LIBRARY,  167-9   Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 
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BUSINESS    DEPARTMENT. 


FINANCIAL   HISTORY  OF   THE  MONTH   IN  AUSTRALASIA. 


BY    "  AUSTRALIAN.' 


Weather  and  Ttsidc* 

The  past  month  has  been  marked  by  dulness  and 
dry  weather.  To  some  extent  the  moderate  improve- 
ment in  the  pastoral  position  in  November  and  De- 
cember has  been  lost— more  particularly  in  New  South 
Wales— thoueh  fair  coastal  rains  have  fallen.  Dry 
weather  in  January  and  February  is,  however,  to  be 
expected,  though  on  this  occasion  the  effects  have 
been  worse  than  in  normal  years,  owing  to  the  very 
general  unfavourable  opening  of  the  season.  Queens- 
land has  received  fair  rains,  and,  as  far  as  that  State 
is  concerned,  from  all  reports  there  is  little  ground 
for  fearing  a  repetition  of  such  distressing  conditions 
as  marked  1902.  In  New  South  Wales  the  weather 
has  been  bad,  and  stock  are  still  being  lost.  It  is 
to  be  trusted  that  the  normal  monsoonal  rains  of 
March  will  be  heavy  and  general.  In  Victoria  the  in- 
land districts  are  still  suffering  from  bad  weather,  but 
a  break  has  just  occurred,  and  may  bring  good  rains. 
The  rainfall  in  the  coastal  districts  has  been  much 
below  normal;  but  whatever  producers  have  lost  in  the 
wsLj  of  reductions  in  yields,  they  have  more  than  made 
up  in  higher  prices.  South  Australian  conditions  have 
shown  little  alteration.  Western  Australia  is  unusually 
prosperous  at  the  time  of  writing,  while  there  is  little 
that  calls  for  comment  in  Tasmania,  except  that  that 
State  still  maintains  its  reputation  for  fertility  and 
moisture. 

In  commenting  on  the  trade  position  of  these  States 
during  the  last  few  months,  we  have  laid  particular 
stress  on  the  then  indications  of  a  reduced  turnover 
and  consequent  lessening  in  profits.  The  prophecy  is 
one  of  the  few  we  little  care  to  see  fulfilled;  but,  un- 
fortunately, such  has  been  the  case.  By  the  calm 
reviewer  of  the  position  little  else  could  be  anticipated, 
and,  therefore,  individuals  capable  of  taking  a  reason- 
able view  are  neither  surprised  nor  disappointed.  The 
heavy  reduction  in  production  meant  a  corresponding 
falling-off  in  the  volume  of  trade,  possibly  with  one 
alternative,  and  that  unsatisfactory — of  the  people  liv- 
ing on  their  capital.  When  we  glance  at  the  figures 
regarding  cereal,  dairy  produce,  wool,  and  meat  pro- 
duction, the  causes  for  quiet  trade  are  easily  noticeable. 
Instead  of  there  being  a  large  surplus  of  wheat  to  ex- 
port, we  are,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  import- 
ing freely.  Our  flocks  have  fallen  by  53i  millions  of 
sheep  since  1891,  and  the  butter  yield  is  little  more  than 
half  the  best  previous  output.  In  other  directions 
there  are  declines,  and  gold  is  the  single  line  showing 
anj^thing  like  satisfactory  improvement.  Taking  all 
thmgs  into  consideration,  we  can  only  reiterate  the 
opinion  previously  expressed,  viz.,  that  trade  for  1903 
must  be  comparatively  depressed,  and  that  the  general 
situation  is  one  that  calls  for  the  exercise  of  con- 
siderable care  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in  commerce.  . 
Ftom  the  application  of  these  remarks  Western  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania  must  be  absolved,  for  they,  at 
least,  are  prosperous.  New  Zealand  conditions  re- 
main generally  satisfactory,  production  increasing  stead- 
ily, trade  bem^  active,  andf  the  wealth  of  the  people 
steadily  increasing. 

Australians  Flocks* 

Close  on  16,000.000  sheep  were  lost  from  the  flocks 
of  New  South  Wales  in  1902.  In  other  words,  drought 
and  slaughtering  accounted  for  that  number  of  the 
flocks  held  ni  the  opening  of  the  year,  plug  all  the 


natural  increase,  after  allowing  for  1,250,000  sent  to 
Victoria.  In  Queensland  there  were  also  losses.  Vic- 
toria, doubtless,  held  a  full  million  of  sheep  more  at 
the  end  of  1902  than  a  year  previous,  for  over  1,250,000 
sheep  entered  in  search  of  pasture  from  New  South 
Wales.  The  position  of  our  flocks  was,  approximately, 
as  follows  at  tne  end  of  1902: 


1891. 

No. 
New    South   Wales    ..    61,831,416 

Victoria 12,928,148 

Queensland 20,289,633 

South  Australia  ..  ..  7,745,541 
Western  Australia  ..  1,962,212 
Tasmania 1,662,801 


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  .. 


106,419,751 
18,128,186 


1901. 
No. 
41,857,099 
10.841,790 
10,030,971 
5,060,540 
2,542,844 
1,792,481 

72,125,725 
20,233,099 


1902. 

No- 
25,000,000 
12,000,000 
7,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,750,000 
1,800,000 

53,550,000 
21.000.000 


Approximately,  the  flocks  of  Australia  are  just  half 
the  total  in  1891,  and  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  assert 
that  the  losses  are  finished.  Probably,  if  the  weather 
takes  a  change  for  the  better,  Australia  will  soon  com- 
mence to  recover;  but  it  will  need  very  many  years 
of  patient  industry  before  our  pastoral  industry  regains 
the  position  held  in  1891. 

There  have  been  enormous  losses  in  the  herds  of 
the  Commonwealth,  also  due  to  the  Great  Drought.  In 
1891  the  horned  cattle  (inclusive  of  dairy  cows)  num- 
bered 11,029,000.      In  1901  the  number  was  reduced  to 
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ASSURANCE  CO 

LIMITED. 

Fire  Losses  Paid  Exceed  £23,000,000. 
Premium  income  Exceeds  £1,100,000. 


VICTORIAN  BRANCH:  60  MARKET  ST.,  MELBO!]RNE. 


EGBERT  W.  MARTIN,  Manager 
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COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE 


INSURANOU    COMPANY    LIMKTIS. 


FIRE 

AOOIDBNT    .       . 
■  i^tPLOYBR'8 

LIABILITY 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE. 
PLATE-QLAS8 

BREAKAGE     . 
MARINE. 


Insurance. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  WilUam  Stieet. 

BRISBANE— Oreek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrmok  Street. 

HOBART— OolMna  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Miekael's  Alley,  Conikffl,  X.a 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

MAWAon 


AUSTRALIAN 

MUTUAL    PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1849. 

For  Life  Assurance  on    the    flutual  Principle. 
Annuities  and  hnduwments  for  Children. 


With  Offices  in  all  the  Australian  States 
and  in  New  Zezxland. 

VICTORIA:  459  Collins-st.,  Me^^     irne. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  Custom  He         Quay.  Wellington. 

QUEENSLAND:    Queen-st.^Bri..oane. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA:  23  King  William-st.,  Adelaide. 

TASMANIA:   Elizabeth  and  Collins  Sts.,  Hobart. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA:  St.  George's  Terrace.  Perth. 


Aocumulated  Funds 
Annual   Income  - 


£17,864,514. 
£2,432,482. 


The  Oldest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  Australasia,  and  the  largest 
and  most  liheval  in  the  British  Empire. 

EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR. 

Amount  of  ca?ih  surplus  divided  among  the  Members  for  the 
s^ ingle  year,  1901,  was  £538,725;  yielding  Beversionary  Bonuses  of 
about  £1,000,000. 


General  Managkr.  and  Actuary:  R.  TEECE,  F.LA.,  F.F.A.,  F.S.8. 
KOBEBT  B.  GAMER- 'N,  Secrv;taby. 

Head  Office:  87   PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


8.465,649;  while    at  the  end  of  1901  the  total  was  leas 
than  7,500,000. 

With  losses  such  as  these,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that 
business  is  quiet,  that  there  is  a  general  lack  of  en- 
terprise, or  tnat  the  people  complain  of  taxation?  The 
only  matter  for  surprise  is  that  trade  has  been  main- 
tained at  its  present  level. 

The  Commerce  of  New  Zealand. 

Fertile,  with  a  generous  climate.  New  Zealand's  posi- 
tion—provided always  that  legislation  is  reasonable, 
and  the  finances  well  managed — ^must  keep  on  improv- 
ing. In  an  area  of  104,471  square  miles,  more  than 
half  mountains,  800,000  people  have  accumulated  wealth 
to  an  extent  almost  unequalled  in  other  parts  of  the 

§lobe.  Ine  colony  has  21,000,000  of  sheep^  and  pro- 
uces,  annually,  175,000,000  lbs.  of  wool.  The  homed 
cattle  number  1,400,000,  and  there  are  300,000  horses. 
The  dairy  fanners  have  close  on  400,000  dairy  cows; 
and  35,000,000  lbs.  of  butter,  as  well  as  16,000,000  lbs. 
of  cheese  are  turned  out  annually,  while  the  swine 
owned  number  close  on  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  the 
ham  and  bacon  industry  is  a  large  one.  The  mineral 
production  in  1902  yielded  considerably  over  £3,000,000, 
of  which  gold  accounted  for  £1,900,000.  The  agricul- 
tural interests  are  large,  and  this  year  16,250,000  bushels 
of  oats,  5,700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  over  a  million 
bushels  of  barley  were  produced;  while  no  Australian 
State  produces  anything  like  New  Zealand's  215,000 
tons  of  potatoes.  The  deposits  in  all  banks  exceed 
£26,000,000,  while  in  1902  the  trade  was  the  largest  on 
record.  The  official  figures  of  imports  and  exports 
compare  thus: 

Imports.  Exports. 

1891 £6,503,849    ..  £9,566,397 

1895 6,400,129  ..   8,550,224 

1896 7,137,320  ..   9,321,105 

1897 8,055,223  ..  10,016,993 

1898 8,230,600  ..  10,517,955 

1899 8,739,633  ..  11,938,335 

1900 10,646,096  ..  13,246,101 

1901 11,817,915  ..  12,881,424 

1902 11,132,348  ..  13,633,577 

New  Zealand  is  truly  progressing,  notwithstanding 
the  character  of  late  legislation.  Droughts  appear  to 
be  unknown,  and,  short  of  earthquakes,  and  perhaps 
a  contest  between  labour  and  capital,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  capable  of  disturbing  the  present  prosperity. 
By  over-borrowing  and  free  expenditure,  of  course,  in- 
flation, speculation,  and  disaster  might  be  induced,  but 
the  common  sense  of  the  people  should  be  capable  of 
preventing  loose  government. 

The  Melbourne  Board  of  Works. 

This  body,  which  exercises  supreme  control  over 
the  water  supply  and  sewerage  of  the  metropo- 
lis of  Victoria,  has  practically  made  arrangements 
iov  a  new  loan.  The  amount  is  more  exten- 
sive than  has  been  usual,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Board  has  to  meet  £500,000  falling  due  on 
October  1  next,  while  a  payment  of  £230,000  to  the 
Government  is  due  on  January  1,  1904.  The  Board's 
annual  loan  wants  are  about  £400.000,  and  these  three 
amounts,  together,  make  £1,130,000.  This  sum  is  to  be 
raised  on  tne  local  market.  There  have  been  two 
proposals— one  to  sell  the  issue  outright  to  a  syndicate, 
nominally  at  par,  with  IJ  per  cent,  allowance  as  un- 
derwriting commission,  and  the  other  to  have  the 
loan  underwritten,  and  issue  to  the  public  in  the  usual 
way.  Interest  is  to  be  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  payable  half-yearly.  The  loan  falling  due  car- 
ries interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  and  a  saving 
will  therefore  be  made  in  interest.  It  is,  however, 
regrettable  that  the  Board  should  have  been  compelled 
to  borrow  at  this  juncture,  and  it  is  also  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  it  should  have  been  deemed  necessary 
to  purchase  an  expensive  site  in  Spencer  Street  for 
the  erection  of  new  offices.  The  offer  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Railways  to  let  part  of  the  new  central  station 
should  have  been  accepted. 
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"Will  Money  Harden? 

In  Melbourne  money  has  ruled  cheaper  than  in  Syd- 
ney for  some  time  past;  but  with  New  Zealand  borrow- 
ing locally  at  4  per  cent.,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  raising  funds  at  the  same  rate  of  interest,  and 
an  issue  of  4  per  cent.  Treasury  Bills  for  Queensland 
soon  to  be  offered  in  Melbourne,  we  can  scarcely  see 
how  a  general  rise  in  interest  is  to  be  prevented.  This 
year,  too,  the  power  of  outside  centres— particularly  Lon- 
don—to draw  from  this  side  will  be  greatly  increased. 
Exports  have  been  lessened,  and  the  balance  of  trade 
will  be  heavily  against  us,  taking  necessary  interest 
payments  on  loans  into  account.  The  tendency  for 
money  to  harden  will  thus  be  increased,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  4  per  cent,  deposit  rates  will  probably 
be  general — in  fact,  we  believe  that  both  in  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  a  "  good  "  account  can  obtain  that  interest 
from  certain  banks. 

Gold  Production  Increasing* 

Despite  unfavourable  weather,  the  gold  production 
of  Victoria  and  Queensland  showed  an  increase  in 
January.  In  JNew  South  Wales  the  original  figures  is- 
sued showed  an  advance,  but  an  amendment  was  after- 
wards made  to  allow  for  treatment  of  large  quantities 
of  ores  produced  outside  that  State,  and  a  decrease 
was  then  nominally  shown  by  the  figures.  No  definite 
statement  of  the  South  Australian  production  is  to 
hand,  but  from  all  accounts  the  new  fields  are  opening 
up  splendidly,  and  steady  increase  in  output  is  to  be 
expected.  In  the  case  of  Western  Australia  the  yield 
of  January  passed  all  previous  records  as  far  as  extent 
was  concerned,  the  output  being  210,450  crude  ounces, 
against  the  previous  biggest  yiela,  in  October,  1899,  of 
205,186  ounces.  Probably  the  yield  in  October,  1899, 
was  a  little  more  valuable,  as  the  fineness  of  West 
Australian  gold  has  decreased  lately.  Western  Aus- 
tralia's gola  production  in  1886  was  only  302  crude 
ounces,  and  in  1899  it  had  grown  to  15,493  ounces.  Since 
that  date,  progress  has  been  at  the  following  rate: 
Period.  Crude  Oz.       Fine  Oz.  Value. 

1890 22,806     ..         20,402     ..      £86,663 

1891 30,311    ..         27,116    ..       115,182 

1892 59,548     ..         53.271     ..       226,282 

1893 110,891    ..         99.203    ..       421,386 

1894 207,131    ..       185,298    ..       787,098 

1S95 231,513     ..        207,111     ..       879,749 

1896 281,265     ..        251,618     ..    1,068,807 

1897 674,994     ..       603,847     ..     2,564,977 

1898 1,050,184    ..       939,490     ..    3,990.699 

1899 1,643,877     ..    1.470,605     ..     6,246,733 

1900 1,580,950     ..    1,414,311     ..     6,007,610 

1901 1,879,390    ..    1,703,416     ..    7,235,652 

1902 2,177.442     ..    1.871,038     ..    7,947,663 

1903    (January) 210,450    ..       178.359    ..       757,623 

From  1886  to  1902  included,  W.A.  produced  9  974,463 
ounces,  valued  at  £37,670,000.  During  the  thirteen 
years  ended  December  last,  the  W.A.  mines  distributed 
£7,474,612  in  dividends.  It  is  confidentlv  expected 
that  the  aggregate  yield  for  1902  will  be  2,500,000  ounces. 

The  Charters  Towers  field  has  been  booming  during 
the  month.  The  return  from  the  mills  in  January  was 
17,014  ounces,  and,  including  the  cyanide  works,  27,587 
ounces.  Dividends  for  the  month  amounted  to  £26,400, 
a  considerable  excess  on  the  amount  distributed  in 
January,  1903.      The  field  gives  excellent  promise. 

Decliningf  Wool  Shipments* 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  wool  exports  of  Australia 
are  showing  a  very  heavy  decrease,  and  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  the  Commonwealth  shipments  will  close 
with  a  deficiency  of  250,000  bales.  The  figures,  as 
compiled  by  Messrs.  Dalgety  &  Co.,  show  the  following 
movements  since  the  beginning  of  the  season: 

Australian.       New  Zealand.     Australasian. 

Decrease.  Increase.  Decrease. 

Bales.  Bales.  Bales. 

July 5,368         ..  1,835         ..  3.533 

July- Aug 9,772         ..  5.504         ..  4,218 

July-Sept.       ..         25,998         ..  9,886         ..  16,112 

July-Oct 62,900  ..  10,860  52.040 

July-Nov 100,559  ..  16,664  ..  83,895 

July-Dec 201.529         ..         39,294         ..         162.185 

July-Jan 206.800         ..         12,003         ..         184,797 


t^*^^  FIRE 

Insurance  Company  Ltd. 


FIRB   IN8URAN0K8 

AT 

LOWEST   RATES. 


Policies  cover  all  losses 
by  BushFiret,  Lightning 
and  Qas  Explosion,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary 
risk  from  Fire. 

A  Oash  Bonna  paid  to 
Policy  Holders  each  year. 
£141,68  2  has  been 
divided  in  Gash  Bonuses 
during  the  last  Eighteen 
year*. 


Head  Offices ;  The  Freehold  Property  of  the  Company, 
120    PITT    STREET,    SYDNEY. 

KELSO   KING,  Manager 


Melbourne  Office:   9   QUEEN   STREET. 

DiRBCTORS  : 
RAifDAL  J.  ALCOCK,  Esq.,  J.P. 
JAMES  M.  GILLESPIE,  Esq. 

M.  T.  SADLER,  RssiDHin!  Smbrtabt. 

Keep  Cool! 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
do;  but  this  summer  you 
can  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture of  your  room,  and 
create  a  strong  and 
pleasant  breeze,  by  the  use 
of  our 

CYCLONE 
ELECTRIC 
FAN 

DON'T  WAIT  TILL  THE  SUMIVIER  GOES,  but 
buy  one  while  the  heat  is  oppressive.  It  consists  of 
motor,  8-inch  fan,  four  special  batteries,  wire  and  re- 
quisites. Will  run  forty  hours  at  a  cost  of  Is.  Runs 
noiselessly  at  a  high  speed.  One  dozen  extra  zinc 
battery-rods  given  to  the  first  fifty  purchasers.  Full 
directions  with  each  fan. 

Price  £3  3s., 

which  includes  freight  to  any  railway  station  in  Vic- 
toria; 5s.  extra  if  sent  to  any  other  port  in  Australia 
or  N.Z. 

We  have  a  simpler  fan,  which  gives  just  as  strong 
a  breeze,  but  is  less  ornamental;  price  £2  28.  We 
specially  recommend  this  cheaper  style  as  being 
thoroughly  effective.     Freight  same  as  stated  above. 


The  Cyctone  Electric  Fan  Cc, 

BOX    133,    Q.P.O.,   MELBOURNE. 
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LIFE 


CITIZENS' 
ASSURANCE 


CO. 


LIMITED. 


PRINCIPAL    BRANCH   OFFICES, 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Moore  and 
Castlereagh  Streets,  Sydney. 

VICTORIA:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Colling  St.,  Melbourne. 

QUEENSLAND:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Queen  Street, 
Brisbane. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA:  Citizens'  Buildings,  King  Wil- 
liam Street,  Adelaide. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  Citizens'  Chambers,  Custom  House 
Quay,  Wellington. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA:  Hay  &  Barrack  Sts.,  Perth. 

TASMANIA:  Liverpool  and  Murray  Streets,  Hobart. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:  Citizens'  House,  24  and  25  King 
William  Street,  London,  E.C. 
And  at  DUBLIN,  LIVERPOOL  and  MANCHESTEB. 


HAS  MONEY  TO  LEND  on  Becunty  of 

Freehold  City  or  Suburban  Properties,  Good  Dairy  Farms,  Agri- 
cultural aud  Grazing  Lands  (Freehold  or  G.P.  and  C.L.)  or  QoTern- 

ni  nt  Stock  of  any  v,f  the  Australian  States  or  New  Zealand, 

At  the  Lowest  Current  Rates ofinterest. 


Loans  may  be  arranged  for  a  fixed  term  or  repayable  by 
Instalments,  without  notice  or  payment  of  any  fine. 


The  decreases  are:  New  South  .vales,  110,046  bales; 
Victoria,  44,560  bales;  Queensland,  29,707  bales;  South 
Australia,  13,606  bales;  Western  Australia,  5,133  bales, 
and  Tasmania,  3,658  bales.  The  West  Australian  and 
Tasmanian  decreases  will  probably  disappear,  but  in 
tne  other  States  the  decline  will  probably  be  much 
larger  at  the  end  of  the  season  than  it  is  now.  From 
all  appearances,  the  wool  clip  for  1903  will  show  a  fur- 
ther considerable  decline.  First,  the  number  of  re- 
maining sheep  has  been  much  reduced,  and,  second ly^, 
there  will  not  be  the  amount  of  "  dead  "  wool  avail- 
able to  swell  the  exports,  as  has  been  the  case  this 
season.  The  pastoral  outlook  has  improved  as  far  as 
the  weather  is  concerned,  but  the  long-continued 
drought  has  reduced  the  industry  to  a  very  low  point. 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia^ 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  Ltd.  is  making 
considerable  headway.  The  half-year  ended  December 
31  last  produced  a  net  profit  of  £68,882,  and,  with  the 
amount  brought  forward,  there  was  an  available  balance 
of  £98,177,  which  was  distributed  thus:  3  per  cent,  divi- 
dend to  preference  shareholders,  £31,750:  loss  on 
Special  Asset  Trust  account,  £29,687;  transfer  to  Spe- 
cial Assets  Trust  reserve,  £7,000;  carry  forward, 
£29,730.  The  Special  Assets  Trust  reserve  now  stands 
at  £155,000.  The  working  of  the  Assets  Trust  involved 
a  loss  of  £29,687  for  the  half-year,  that  sum  being  the 
difference  between  rents  and  interest  received,  and  in- 
terest paid  on  deposit  receipts  and  expenses.  The 
position  of  the  Trust  compares  thus: 


-December- 


Deposit  receipts 
Assets 


1901. 
£3,334,903 
1.800.000 


Deficiency £1,534; 

Less  reserve  .. 


Deficiency 


1902. 

£3,121,228 

1,735,000 

£1,386.228 
155.000 

'il.231.228 


The  realisation  of  the  assets  of  the  Trust  is  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily,  the  sales  being  at  higher  rates 
than  tne  general  manager's  valuations.  The  accounts 
of  the  December  halves  of  recent  years  compare  thus: 

December 

1899.         1900.         1901.         1902. 

Gross  profits     £111,855  £111,953  £122,510  £117,574 

Net  profits 65,351       65,153       72,460       68,882 

Special  assets  reserve    ..      203,000     263,000    •323,000    tlB5,000 

Paid  up  capital     3,209,538  3.216.885  3,283,602  2.212,081 

Calls  in  arrear 355,608     304,212     332.067  198 

Notes 150.357      166,983     159,858      160,001 

Bills 161.454      157,434      143,766      252,099 

Extended    deposits    ..     ..      991,164     962,817      637,380      630.354 

New   deposits 2,785,135  2,847,436  2.818,251  2,678,050 

Liquid  assets 2.132,660  1,526,946  1,682,297  1,848,422 

Real  estate 568,322      565,935      581,483      453,177 

Advances   and   discounts.  3,807,713  4,552.525  4.220,333  3,868,761 
♦Cancelled  at  the  time  of  adjustment.     tNew  reserve. 

The  capital  account  has  been  adjusted,  the  writing 
off  ordinary  capital  amounting  to  £1,037,969.  Since 
the  June  balance  this  has  been  applied  to  writing  off 
bank's  interest  in  Assets  Trust,  £624,354;  written  off 
premises,  £95,994;  and  written  off  real  estate,  £32,311. 
The  management  has  made  a  very  commendable  start 
Avith  the  working  out  of  the  reconstruction  proposals. 
All  things  considered,  the  Commercial's  position  is 
steadily  improving.  The  cash  resources  of  the  bank 
have  shown  a  large  increase,  and  strength  is  evidently 
placed  by  the  management  before  profits. 

The  Bank  of  Victofia. 

The  accounts  of  this  bank  for  the  half-year  ended 
December  31  last  are  fairly  satisfactory.  The  profit 
earned  for  the  half-year  was  £33  715,  which,  together 
with  the  balance  forward,  crave  £42,351  available  for 
distribution.  The  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  prefer- 
ence shares  absorbed  £10,419,  and  3^  per  cent,  on 
ordinary  shares  £18,752,  leaving  the  increased  balance 
of  £14.360  to  carry  forward.  The  bank's  chief  ac- 
counts have  shown  the  following  movements: 

December 

1900.  1901.             1902. 

Pref.  capital     £416,760  £416,760  £416.760 

Ordinary  do 1,061,250  1,061,250  1.061,250 

Government  deposits      ....         533.205  424,669          337,243 

Other  deposits 4,117,805  4,327,828  4,872,318 

Reserve  fund 100,000  120,000          140,000 

Liquid  assets 1,727,665  1,906,689  1,785,890 

Bills  and  advances    4,950,574  4,867.111  4.750,167 

Net  profits 30,178  33,135            33,715 

The  bank  is  making  steady  progress. 

The  Commercial  Banking:  Co.  of  Sydney. 

The  accounts  of  the  Commercial  Banking  Co.  are  gen- 
erally very  satisfactory,  and  those  issued  for  the  half- 
year  ended  December  31  last,  proved  to  be  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  A  comparison  of  the  leadincr  figures 
is  appended: 

December 

1900.  1901.  1902. 

Capital £1,000,000    £1,000.000    £1,000,000 

Reserve  fund ..      1.010,000       1,010,000       1.010,000 

Notes 514,013  535,641  505,903 

Bills 1.094,347  981.509  975,183 

Deposits,  etc 11,218,243      11,976,614     11.804,568 

Cash  items 3,801,250       4,600,516       3,991,422 

Government  securities  ....  1,312,776  1,190,337  1,371,925 
Discounts,  advances,  etc...  9,375,552  9,360,088  9,269,271 
Premises,  etc 425,400  434,050  447,100 

The  profits  of  this  institution  are  shown  after  full 
provision  has  been  made  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts, 
depreciation,  etc.  The  amount  of  profits  for  the  De- 
cember half-year  was  £51,453,  which  was  sufficient  to 
pay  a  10  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  share  capital,  and 
increase  the  balance   carried  forward  to    £26,847. 

The  Savingfs  Banks'  Loan. 

The  Commissioners  of  Savings  Banks  in  Victoria  is- 
sued   £100,000  of  3J  per  cent.  SJ-year  debentures,  on 


kwi0i9  of  Mwtmotj  io/i/os. 


BUSINESS  DEPARtMMf. 


iti 


January  29,  at  a  minimum  of  £99.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  net  interest  return  to  purchasers  at  the 
minimum  -was  £3  14s.  3d.  per  cent.,  the  public  only 
tendered  for  £63,000,  -the  balance  being  taken  up  by 
the  Commissioners  out  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal. 
The  fact  that  New  Zealand  was  borrowing  at  4  per 
cent,  in  Melbourne,  and  the  issues  of  4  per  cent,  loans 
on  account  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
Queensland  Government,  and  Sydney  City  Council, 
tended  to  prevent  free  public  subscriptions.  The  Savings 
Banks'  Commissioners,  to  date,  have  issued  £1,583,600 
in  loans  for  the  purposes  of  the  Credit  Foncier  scheme; 
of  this  total,  £425,275  has  been  taken  by  the  public, 
while  the  Commissioners  have  supplied  £1,158,325  from 
the  funds  at  their  disposal.  Notwithstanding  initial 
difficulties  in  raising  funds  the  Credit  Foncier  system 
has  been  the  most  successful  scheme  for  assisting  pro- 
ducers any  of  the  colonies  have  ever  instituted.  Its 
success  is  mostly  due  to  its  excellent  management. 

Higfh  Prices  for  Bread* 

Prices  for  bread  have  been  advanced  considerably, 
the  natural  sequence  to  the  strong  rise  in  wheat  and 
flour.  The  advance  in  breadstuffs  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Australian  supplies  are  approximately  9  to  9^ 
million  bushels  less  than  wants  for  consumption  and 
seed,  and  as  a  result  importations  of  considerable  ex- 
tent have  been  ordered,  and  the  import  duties  brought 
into  operation.  To-day's  price  for  wheat  in  Liel- 
bourne  and  Sydney  is  about  6s.  2d.  for  South  Austra- 
lian grain,  and  5s.  lOd.  to  5s.  lid.  for  Californian  do. 
These  prices  are  not  expected  to  last,  for  large  im- 
portations of  cheaper  Pacific  coast  and  Argentine 
wheats  are  on  their  way  down,  but  a  season  of  high 
prices  must  be  experienced,  owing  partly  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  charges  for  duty  (10.8d.  per  bushel),  and 
wharfage  (lid.  per  bushel),  and  high  transit  cost.  The 
duties  appear  to  be  fixed  at  least  for  this  season.  The 
six  States  have  entered  into  an  honourable  agreement, 
and  one  of  the  five  has  a  large  exportable  surplus  of 
wheat.  It  would  certainly  be  a  very  questionable  act 
for  the  members  of  the  other  five  States  to  revoke  the 
duties.  Last  year,  when  Victoria  had  a  very  large 
surplus  of  fodder,  her  members  stoutly  resisted  the 
proposal  to  abolish  the  fodder  duties.  This  year,  it  is 
noticeable,  her  Federal  representatives  do  not  take 
quite  such  a  strong  view  of  the  position,  as  we  are  im- 
porting breadstuffs  instead  of  figuring  as  large  ex- 
porters. Dear  bread  appears  fixed  for  the  season. 
Butter  is  dear,  meat  promises  a  rise  with  the  winter, 
and  other  lines  are  high  in  price,  but  happily  vegetables 
are  abundant  and  cheap. 

As  indicating  the  enormous  drop  in  the  production  of 
wheat  in  Victoria,  the  following  figures  of  farmers' 
deliveries  to  the  country  railway  stations  are  interest- 
ing. The  figures  refer  to  the  deliveries  from  Decem- 
ber 24  to  February  14: 

Bags. 

1908 141.565 

1902 1,596,110 

1901 2,182,310 

Deliveries  this  year  represent  600,000  bushels,  against 
6,750,000  bushels  during  the  same  period  last  seasen, 
and  9,300,000  bushels  in  1901. 

A  New  Zealand  Loan* 

New  Zealand  has  announced  an  issue  of  3  per  cent, 
stock  in  London  to  the  extent  of  £1,250,000,  at  a 
minimum  of  94^,  the  precaution  having  been  taken  to 
underwrite  the  issue  at  IJ  per  cent.  It  is  probable 
the  issue  will  be  fully  covered,  but  there  is  no  prospect 
of  a  rush  for  the  security  taking  place.  Other  States 
waiting  to  borrow  in  London  are  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Western  Australia 
(later).  The  gross  debt  of  New  Zealand  was 
£52,966,447  at  the  end  of  March  last,  an  increase  of 
£14,136,097  being  shown  in  the  last  ten  years.  Of 
that  increase  £4,585,000  had  been  expended  on  public 
works  including  railways,    £3,740,000  on  advances    to 


settlers,  £2,772,716  on  land  purchases,  and  the  balance 
is  covered  by  native  land  purchases,  purchase  of  Bank 
of  New  Zealand  preferred  shares,  and  increase  in  debt 
by  conversions.  The  sinking  fund  of  the  colony  was 
£1,128,816,  which  reduced  the  net  indebtedness  to 
£51,837,631.  Victoria's  sinking  fund  at  the  end  of  the 
last  financial  year  was  but    £429,000. 


Insurance   News  and  Notes. 

The  annual  return  to  the  London  County  Council  of 
the  gross  amount  reserved  against  fire  In  1901  shows  a 
large  increase  on  the  previous  decade.  The  total 
amount  was  £975,000,000,  as  against  £818,000,000  in 
1891,  £678,000,000  in  1881,  and  £470,000,000  in  1871.  Of 
the  1901  figure,  the  Sun  Company  held  over  £102,000,000 
at  risk,  the  Alliance  and  Imperial  amalgamation  stand- 
ing next  with  £77,000,000  to  its  credit. 

*  *         # 

An  excellent  institution  for  the  training  of  insurance 
men  is  projected  in  New  York,  where  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  "  an  American  College  of  Insurance."  Should 
the  result  be  successful,  the  establishment  of  similar 
colleges  in  other  parts  of  the  world  would  be  of  great 
advantage. 

*  *         * 

The  owners  of  the  steamer  "  Narrung,"  of  the  Blue 
Anchor  linCj  which  picked  up  the  disabled  steamer 
"  Boveric  "  in  the  Indian  Ocean  on  May  9  last,  and 
towed  her  into  Fremantle,  Western  Australia,  have 
been  awarded  £7,000  salvage.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  "  Boveric "  broke  down  on  April  3,  when 
about  1,000  miles  from  Fremantle,  and  drifted  until 
May  9,  when  the  "  Naming,"  on  her  voyage  from  Mel- 
bourne to  London,  via  the  Cape,  fell  in  with  her,  and 
towed  her  back  to  Fremantle.  The  "  Boveric '  and 
her  stock  were  insured  for  £50,000. 

*  *         * 

The  great  electric  generating  plant  at  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  caused  by  light- 
ning exploding  the  big  transformer  in  the  power  house. 

*  *         « 

Some  amusing  instances  are  given  in  the  "  Morning 
Leader "  of  the  risks  which  are  insured  against  at 
various  times.  Thus  it  is  stated  that  Mme.  Patti's 
voice  is  "  underwritten  "  for  £1,000  a  performance,  or 
for  £8^00  for  a  total  loss  of  voice.  But  the  famous 
singer  is  believed  to  have  benefited  twice  only  from  in- 
surance profits.  Kubelik,  the  great  violinist, 
at  the  present  moment  has  a  question  on 
the  books  at  Lloyd's.  He  asks  it  he  may 
be  insured  against  any  possible  injury  to  his  right 
arm.  Another  famous  artist— the  boxing  kangaroo- 
has  tabled  at  the  same  offices  a  pathetic  inquiry  as  to 
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the  possibilities  of  its  insurance.      There  is  also  the  An  appalling  fire  occurred  in  London  at  the  close  of 

well-known  instance  of  the  whale  that  was  abducted  last  month,  when  Colney  Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum  was 

from  its  native  seas  to  find  a  new  home  in  the  Aqua-  destroyed,  over  fifty  unfortunate  inmates  meeting  their 

rium.       It    is    believed    that    leviathan    was   insured  death.    Tne  buildings  were  of  wood,  and  with  a  strong 

against      the      risks      of      his      migration.      One      of  wind  blowing  and  a  poor  waterr  supply,  little  could  be 

tne    most    curious     is     a    case     of    insurance    against  done   to   stay   the   flames.       The   whole   building   was 

damage   done   to   the   figure   of   a   marble   angel    in    a  practically   destroyed, 

churchyard.       One   would    have   thought   that   angels,  ^         ^         ^ 

even   marble   angels,   would   be   independent    of   those  ,-,,,,                          ,t.              »iij 

risks  against  which  prime  donne  and  boxing  kangaroos  The  Marine  Court  of  Inquiry  at  Auckland  gave  its 

seek  insurance.— "  Insurance  Record"  (London).  decision  on  the  19th  ult.  with  regard  to  the  wreck  ot 

the  "  Elingamite "  on  the  Three  Kings.       The  Court 

^         *         *  found  that  the  master  was  guilty  of  grossly  negligent 

The  new  business  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  navigation-first,   in   driving  the   vessel   at   full    speed 

Society  for  1902  exceeded   £3,700,000,  of  which  Victoria  through  the  fog  up  to   10  a.m    on  Sunday    when  he 

contributed  more  than  any  other  State.      The  Citizens'  must  Tiave  known  he  was  near  land;  (2),  neglectmg  to 

Life   Company's   new   business   for   the   past   year   ex-  «o"°d  before  and  after  10   a.m.;    (3),  in  altering  his 

ceeded    £1,000,000   sterling:    the   Mutual   Life   of   Aus-  ?«"^«f  ^^i^^^V*  ^"^^  suflicient  reason;    (4)    in  proceed- 

tralasia,    £759,000;    the    Sfational    Mutual,    £1,500,000;  mg  at  4^  knots  or  over  without  sounding;   (5),  m  not 

the  Australian  Widows'  Fund,  over   £500,000;  and  the  carefully  ascertaining  his  speed  when  going  slow  ahead; 

Temperance  and  General,   £320,000.  (6),  m  pessing  his  speed  from  noon  on  Saturday  at 

'           '  twelve   knots,    when    everything   pointed    to    a   higher 

^         ^         ^  speed.      The  Court  ordered  that  the  certificate  of  the 

.             ,,,          ■        n  •                 J.J,-.,  master,  E.  B.  Attwood,  should  be  suspended  for  one 

A  remarkable  series  of  insurance  frauds  has  just  been  year,  and  that  he  should  pay   £50  towards  the  cost  of 

brought  to  light  m  New  York.      Proposals  on  the  lives  ^he  inquiry. 

of  decrepit  persons  were  made  to  various  companies;  '                ^         ^         4t 
and  when  the  medical  examination  was  made,  otnors  in 

sound  health  were  presented  instead.  In  the  natuiTil  The  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  have  just 
course  of  the  early  deaths  of  the  assurers,  the  policy  issued  an  excellent  table  combining  Life  and  Accident 
money  was  collected  by  the  gang  of  swindlers.  The  Assurance,  and  as  the  ordinary  rates  are  only  mode- 
latter  induced  the  relatives  of  those  who  died  to  give  rately  increased,  while  the  benefits  derivable  under  the 
evasive  answers  to  the  companies.  It  is  estimated  accident  portion  of  the  policy  are  substantial,  the  new 
that  some   £200,000  was  obtained  by  the  frauds.  departure   should   win   popular   approval.       The   addi- 

^         ^  tional  premium  charged  is  12s.  per  cent,  on  the  ordin- 

*  *         *  ary    scheduled    rates,    and   it   can  be   combined   with 
The   "Mutual   Provident   Messenger"    has   collected  fither  whole-life  or  endowment  assurances        The  fol- 

some    interesting    information    as    to  the  world's  Life  lowing  are  the  additional  benefits  per    £100  of  assur- 

Assurances.      From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  ance:                               -do^oki^  <«  *>,«  tj^tt/^t,*  «f 

that  Australasia  leads  the  whole  world  in  the  amount  ^              ?TfTf^^Z      '^  *  J       the  Event  of- 

oflifeassuranceperheadofpopuMion   and  which  fact  L%maSISt%*aSill'ffiaS^^                                      V.    1s50 

speaks  volumes  for  the  energy  and  tact  vnth  which  the  Disablement  by  Irremediable  total  blindness  or  per- 

busmess  m  the  Commonwealth  is  conducted:  manent  general  paralysis,  the  result  of  disease    ..      £50 

.             -n     ^     ^  Temporary  total  disablement  by  accident  (limited  to 

Assur-    Per  head  26  weeks) per  week      12s. 

r.^„^+„            V          1  ??^'         .ances     of  popu-    Accumu-  Temporary  partial  disablement  by  accident   (limited 

Country.         Yr.       lation.        in  force,    lation.  lated  funds.  to  26  weeks) per  week        38. 

Gt.    Britain..    1901    41,500,000    £640,000,000  £15  10  £257,750,000  Temporary    total*  disablement 'by  *  apperndicitis,    dia- 

Ud. States    ..    1900    76,000,000    1,400,000,000     18    0     344,500,000  betes,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  erysipelas,  measles,  ty- 

Australasia,  phoid,    typhus,     scarlet     fever,    smallpox,    tetanus, 

inc.N.Z...    1901     4,594,000      107,439,000     23    8            —  diphtheria,  carbuncle,    bubonic  plague,   meningitis, 

Canada  ....    1891          —                  —             11    0            —  peritonitis,    Asiatic   cholera    (limited    to    26   weeks) 

Germany     . .    1898    54,000,000      352,000,000       6  10     106,500,000  per  week 128. 

^  g'Sy'""''.".    1898    44,000,000        97,000,000       2    5       25,250,000  (^^^*°  occupations  will  be  loaded.) 

Russia  ....     —          —                 —             0   7           —  It  will  be  obvious  that  a   distinct   advantage   of   this 

r\c  1.-U     A.  i.  ^                        •       A     i     T          J     XT         r,  combined  policy  lies  in  the  fact   that  should  the  insured 

?1}^^  \am    .^^s^^.a^^^ie^.i^  ^'i'^^\%^''^-^  ^f'l    ^T  under  his  ordinary  policy  be  disabled  bv  accident,  the 

nn«l«?J^nir.*SS  ,^nrn  ^^'^"^  Mutual  Providcnt  Society  ^^^^-      ^f  his  life  premiums  might  be  a  matter  of  diffi- 

possessed  over  49  millions   or  nearly  46  per  cent,  of  the  ^^j^      Uereas,  with  the  combined  policy,  the  compen- 

aggregate  business  of  all  the  offices-a  sterling  record.  ^^^-^^^       ^^ble  under  the  accident  portion  of  it  would 

^          .  enable  him  to  regularly  meet  the  payment  of  his  life 

*  *         *  assurance  premiums. 

An  alarm  of  fire  at  the  Hotel  Australia,  Sydney,  was  ^         ^         ^ 

trie  light  installation.    The  brigade  promptly  attended,  &«„  J.^'J^^  ti!.^  A  TT  S -k'^  rl^      ■' %f.uSiu"       T^' 

and  suppressed  the  outbreak  bIforePmueh  /amage  was  ^}^,^^i  ,,'ts  tn^^f  bou'Si  W'^ETut'etton  JitI 

a  full  cargo,  and  when  nearing  Bradley's  Head    the  two 

.n-~--~-~— »i...<«-»r.,i»»«>..^.,u>>„=.„««^^  vessels  came  into  full  view  of  each  other,  as  the  night 

was    moonlight.      They,    however,    colliaed,    and    the 

A    NICE     PRESENT.  "  Wakitipu  '^  was  struck  abaft    the    mainmast  bv  the 

I                       """'■'"     ■^-•m.^mm  stem  of  the  "  Eurimbla."      The  former  was  very  oadly 

The  New  Combination  Pin-  ^t^^^^'  and  made  water  freely.      The  captain  decided 

«„oi,4««      TViimKU    QnH    Ht^}  tnat  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  vessel  from  foundering 

cushion.     Thmble    and    Reel  ^^^^   .^       .^^    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^^^^j  g       ^^^ 

Holder,  nickel  plated,  plush  top.  beaching  her.       Before  reaching  that  point,  the  fires 

Clamps  on  to  any  table  by  meant  were  put  out  by  the  incoming  water,  but  the  reserve 

of  spring.  PRICE,  only  a/-;  post  free,  steam  in  the  engines  was  just   sufficient   to   send  the 

STAR  NOVELTY  CO.,  vessel  on  to  the  muddy  bank,  where  she  settled  down. 

229-231  Collins-st.,  Melb.  The  "  Eurimbla  "  is  also  badly  damaged  on  the  stem. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES  IN  "THE   NEW  IDEA"   FOR   FEBRUARY. 
In  addition  to  some  dozens  of  regular  departments,  such  as  "  Mothers   Page,       Talks  to 
Girls  ""  The  Amateur  Dressmaker,"  etc.,  the  foUowmg  appear 
NOTED    AUSTRALASIAN„WOMEN    AT    HOME.     IV.-The   W.ves   of   the   .Actmg 

Governors  of  Queensland.  Instructress  of  the  Work- 

WORK  FOR  DAINTY  FINGERS  (illustrated),  conducted  by  the  Instructre 

ing  Men's  College,  Victoria.  ,    ,  a\ 

EIGHTY-EIGHT  FAGES^WITH  MAGNmCEMT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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